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THE DOURRAUNEE EMPIRE, 


Wuatis the meaning of the word 
Dourraunee? Why is the Affghan 
territory denominated by its present 
ruler, and by the London Gazeite, the 
Dourraunee empire? That question 
is soon answered. The Dourraunees 
happen. to be the ascendant tribe 
amongst the Affghans, and have been 
so for a century; and Affghanistan is 
called after them by the same synec- 
doche under which Great Britain is 
called England. The contest for su- 
premacy lies, and has always lain, be- 
tween the Dourraunees and the Ghil- 
jies. In the reign of our Queen Anne, 
and early in that of George I., this 
latter tribe predominated: they made 
a conquest of Persia; and it required 
nothing less than a sanguinary Napo- 
leon like Nadir Shah, himself an usurp- 
er, to terminate this Affghan posses- 
sion of the Persian throne. This man, 
a mere adventurer, but who had pru- 
dently .married a Persian princess, 
fiercely retaliated: Affghanistan it- 
self, Dourraunees and Ghiljies alike, 
conquerors and conquered, all crouch- 
ed beneath his iron mace. But inthe 
year 1747 he was assassinated; and 
after the Asiatic fashion, where all de- 
pends on personal qualities, every 
thing from India to the frontiers of 
Turkey recoiled into its former insu- 
lation, and Affghanistan sprang back 
into sudden vigour. But the Affghan 
contingent in Nadir’s army, whose 
dangerous superiority in their master’s 
favour had in fact caused his assas- 
sination, happened to be so composed 
. as to throw a great overbalance into 
the Affghan tribe of the Dourraunees. 
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This good fortune was improved by 
the accident, that a young chieftain at 
that time commanded them, Ahmed 
Shah, who far outran all his Affghan 
competitors in talents and the spirit 
of enterprise. He fought his way 
through the midst of the mutinous 
Persian camp ; marched back to Aff- 
ghanistan; by singular and critical 
good-luck intercepted a treasure con- 
voy then on its road from Delhi to 
Nadir ; caused himself to be crowned 
king at Candahar; led his armies to 
Indian conquests ; fought two of the 
most memorable battles in the annals 
of Hindostan against that great Mar- 
hatta confederacy which, in a dozen 
years after, became the capital enemy 
of British India; left the Affghan 
throne to his son ; and, by succession 
from him, to a grandson, whom the 
English for thirty years have feared 
as a menacing enemy, supported as a 
suppliant, and restored as a sovereign. 
The result is, that from his coronation 
in 1747 to this day, short of a century 
by little more than six years, there has 
never been wanting a Dourrauneeking- 
dom four times as large as France, ner 
a great king bearing the title of the 
Dourraunee Shah, who is by much the 
most potent monarch m Southern 
Asia. 

Let us now take a flying view of 
this great Dourraunee kingdom, under 
the two heads of Geographical Posi- 
tion, and Quality and General Con- 
dition of its Population. 


I. The best way of impressing on the: 
mind a general idea of Southern Asia- 
T 
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in the distribution of its great empires, 
both as to succession and proportion, 
is to conceive the entire continent, 
from the Mediterranean shore of Asia 
Minor to the Eastern shore of China, 
bisected into two great chambers 
‘pretty nearly equal. “And by what 
bisector? By the river Indus; in all 
respects, except breadth of diffusion 
and popular sanctity, the mightiest of 
Indian rivers. In a gross general 
way, each of these two halves or 
bisections may be taken as measuring 
across, from west to east, about three 
thousand miles; and each may be 
subdivided into three realms.. Of the 
eastern half, we need not say more 
than this :—that, reserving 1200 miles 
for Hindostan, there will remain 1800 
unequally divisible between the Bur- 
mese regions and China. But the 
western half, the cis- Indus half, admits 
of a pretty equal subdivision into three 
great empires, of a thousand miles 
each if measured across from east to 
west, viz.— Asiatic Turkey in the first 
place, Persia next, and thirdly, Aff- 
ghanistan. Traversing these empires 
in the latitude of Constantinople, 
from which we will suppose the mea- 
surement to start—that is, from about 
41 of north latitude—it will be found 
that the distance across is about nine 
hundred miles for each empire. Ina 
more southern latitude, where the 
degrees of longitude expand, the 
distance will, of course, be more. 
And, if we were to take Major Ren- 
nell’s allowance of one-sixth additional 
for the winding of roads, the result 
would be still further increased. But 
we will confine ourselves to the lati- 
tude we have mentioned, and to the 
mere horizontal distance, ‘ as the crow 
flies.” —First, then, to begin with Asi- 
atic Turkey, we will find that Mount 
Ararat—which is but about twenty- 
five miles to the east of the bound- 
ary line between Turkey and Persia, 
"so that popularly it may be taken for 
that boundary, and which is so near 
to the latitude of Constantinople, as in 
a gross popular way to be coincident 
with that latitude—is in the longitude 
. of 44 E., whilst Constantinople is in 29. 
This gives a difference of fifteen degrees 
of longitude as the distance between 
Constantinople and Ararat, and, con- 
sequently, as the breadth of Asiatic 
Turkey in that part where it is nar- 
rowest.—II. Starting from Ararat 
in longitude 44, we shall find that the 
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longitude of 59 coincides with the-bi- 
secting line of that desert which forms 
the western frontier of Affghanistan, 
and, for that reason, the eastern fron. 
tier of Persia. This again gives 
fifteen degrees of longitude to the 
breadth of Persia.—III. As the Indus, 
which forms the true natural eastern 
boundary of Cabulor A ffghanistan, lies 
chiefly in the longitude of 72}, this 
will give about 13} degrees to Aff- 
ghanistan. But if we were to include 
Cashmere, and other places to the east 
of the Indus, which have been repeate 
edly united with Affghanistan in a 
political sense by conquest, the total 
extent from east to west would be 
from 15 to 16 degrees. But this ar. 
rangement we reject, both for political 
considerations of the future, which 
make the resumption of Cashmere 
impossible, (unless by British conces- 
sion,) and because we began by 
adopting the river Indus as the capital 
bisecting line for the two great cham- 
bers of South Asia; and, as a conse- 
quence of that adoption, we assumed 
it to be the eastern boundary for Aff- 
ghanistan. It is true, that this breadth 
of 134 degrees, applies to the northern 
part of Affghanistan, about Herat; to 
the south of which city the boundary 
line continues to trend westerly, so 
as to gain upon Persia, and to increase 
the breadth of Affghanistan, through 
a space of 400 miles. But as this 
excess does no more than compensate 
the defect still further to the south, 
where Kerman usurps upon Affghan- 
istan in its provinces of Sweestaun 
and Beloochistan, [the Gedrosia of 
Alexander,} we shall assume that, 
when integrated, by applying its ex- 
cesses and salient parts to the filling 
up of its re-entrant angles, Affghanis- 
tan presents us even now, when shorn 
of its eastern conquests, with a solid 
quadrangular mass measuring 850 
miles across in any direction whatever. 
Cashmere, and the other Indian de- 
pendencies of A ffghanistan to the south 
of Cashmere, constituted, not per- 
haps quite one-third part, but ceér- 
tainly three-eleventh parts, of the 
Dourraunee empire. These are gone. 
But Bulkhan to the north, and Beloo- 
chistan to the south, are not gone. 
They are permanent dependencies of 
the Affghan throne. So thaf, north 
and south, this vast extent of Affghan- 
istan remains unimpaired ; whilst 
east arid west, reckoning upon forty 
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or fifty miles of the desert, which 
every where runs down the western 
frontier of Affghanistan, (and which, 
from the position of Herat, is so much 
nearer home for the armies of this land 
than of its enemy Persia,) we are, upon 
the whole, entitled to assumea territory 
of 900 miles square as still composin 
this great Affghan empire, the thitd 
in succession of those vast Mahometan 
states which fill the western chamber 
or bisection of Southern Asia. 

In this review the main object is 
properly to settle and determine the 
idea of Persia ; because, if this (which 
forms the central state of the three) 
be once fixed in its true position, then 
it will assign proper boundaries, by a 
mere consequence or corollary, to the 
other two. But it is singular that in 
all ages a misconception has taken 
possession of men’s minds with regard 
to Persia;- and a misconception in 
both directions ;—one giving it too 
western a tendency by a thousand 
miles, the other too eastern a tendency 
by the same excess. Gibbon it was 


who first made himself merry with the 
error upon this point of our simple 
forefathers, the Crusaders. That those 
men should have made the blunder, 
who fought forthe Holy Sepulchre and 


wept about the foot of the Cross, na- 
turally gave a zest to his merriment 
which made the joke too good to be 
concealed. Meantime, we will un- 
dertake to show, that in these days of 
general: knowledge as to mere facts, 
and eyen in literary quarters, a worse 
blunder (because resting on no sha- 
dow of an obsolete truth) is daily 
propagated by our journals upon this 
very subject of Persia. The mistake 
of our martial fathers, at the time of 
the first crusade, was this: so erro- 
neous (but rather, we ought to say, so 
superannuated) was their Asiatic 
geography, that they fancied Persia 
to commence from the eastern shore 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
Their simple notion was, that imme. 
diately on swimming across the Hel- 
lespont, or taking a boat across the 
Propontis, they would find themselves 
in Persia. It is undeniable that they 
did make this mistake. Circumstan- 
ces, it is well known, led the 4irst 
crusaders to march overland through 
Asia Minor ; in which there was al- 
ready established a formidable king- 
dom of Turks, having its capital at 
Teonium. This was the first Maho- 
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metan ground which their feet touch- 
ed, and personal experience soon rec- 
tified their error. But up to Constan- 
tinople their error had been, to expect 
sceptred descendants from ‘Cyrus, at 
all ‘events Persia, if not Persians, on 
their first landing’ in’ Asia Minor, 
The fact is as Gibbon states ; but so 
far from arguing that gross ignorance 
which he holds out as the moral of the 
anecdote and the sting of the jest, it 
is interesting the other way—as show- 
ing that an education in some degree 
classical must have been given to the 
aristocracy of western Europe; else 
why should they have anticipated a 
condition of things that was never 
true except from Cyrus to the last 
Darius ?—that is, from Pisistratus ang 
Solon (555 B. C.) to Alexander of 
Macedon (333 B. C.) Unaequainted 
with this classical interval of 222 
years, (which precisely comprehends 
every glory of Greece, martial or in- 
tellectual,) what reason could they 
have had for anticipating a Persian 
population on the left bank of the 
Hellespont, rather than a Scythian, or 
Turkish, or Mameluke? ; 
Thus far there was an error in the 
Crusaders; but not the gross one 
which Gibbon seems to think. On 
the other hand, contrasted with this 
pardonable oversight in our pious an- 
cestors, notice the egregious blunder 
perpetrated daily by our modern news- 
papers. In one of those mercenary 
annunciations, which it would be in- 
vidious to connect with any individual 
name, since the disgrace belongs to 
the modern usage of literature, not to 
the special publisher and author, who 
‘do but practise an artifice of self-pro- 
tection, a particular book of travels is 
‘*puffed,” as deriving a seasonable in- 
terest from its bearing on the current 
campaigns in Affghanistan. What, 
then, is the particular seat of these 
travels? Hear it, ye insulted crusa- 
ders: it is Mesopotamia and Curdis- 
tan—viz. the country lying about the 
heads of the Euphrates andthe Araxes, 
and the country that lies directly be- 
tween the ‘Euphrates and Tigris. 
Now, an English traveller in-Mesopo- 
tamia might happen at a particular 
moment (but in these days not very 
probably) to be next neighbour, in a 
series of Englishmen, to those at Ca- 
bul or Ghuzni; but upon the same 
principle as the people of Clew Bay, 
in the county of Mayo, ésteem them- 
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selves next door neighbours to the peo- 
ple in New York: there is certainly 
no resident householder between 
them; nothing but three thousand 
square miles of water. And the Me- 
sopotamian traveller would find only a 
part of Asiatic Turkey, and the entire 
mass of Persia, one thousand miles 
across, lying between him and Herat ; 
which, after all, is but the very west- 
ernmost city of Affghanistan, and 
still removed from the English tents 
by four or five hundred miles. 

“It is a far cry to Lochawe :” and 
that man must have strong ears who 
could catch the roll of the English 
drums from the ramparts of Ghuzni, 
or their trumpets from Kelaut in Be- 
loochistan. It is true that A ffghanis- 
tan has been connected often with 
Persia as the eastern limb of its em- 
pire. But those days are gone; and 


since 1747, Persia and Affghanistan 
independent 


have been thoroughly 
empires. 

Here, therefore, we see a modern 
blunder and vagueness of conception 
as to Persia, wide of the truth by 1500 
miles, to balance Mr Gibbon’s blunder 
of the Crusaders. On the one side, 
the old superannuated idea of the Per- 
sian empire, as extended by Cyrus, 
misled the Crusaders into a translation 
of this idea too westerly. On the 
other hand, from the remoteness of 
Affghanistan, and, till 1797, its want 
of relation to ourselves, like a star too 
deeply immersed within the sun's 
rays, it was confounded with the great 
orb of Persia; and thus a traveller ds 
yet to the west of the western limit of 
Persia, is actually advertised as in 
some mysterious way connected with 
objects lying five hundred miles be- 
yond its eastern limit. Nothing but 
the very wildest ideas of Persia, as if 
it filled up the whole interspace be- 
tween the Mediterranean archipelago 
and India, could have connected toge- 
ther Mesopotamia and Candahar 
through the imaginary link of Persia. 
We will, therefore, here suggest to 
any person wishing either to form or 
to communicate a just notion of this 
kingdom, so important from its posi- 
tion both to modern and ancient his- 
tory, the following elementary prin- 
ciple :—The true, central idea of Per- 
sia, applying to all ages alike, is this, 
that it is the country stretched out 
from the southern shore of the Cas- 
pianto the Persian Gulf. Within these 
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limits let the eye look for all that has 
ever been Persia in any age. Within 
these limits lies whatever has continu- 
ed to be Persia under all revolutions. 
The rest to the left and to the right 
might come and go; but this con- 
necting tablet between the Caspian 
and the Persian Gulf, has always con- 
tained the true nucleus of this most 
famous and most ancient of empires. 
Let the reader represent to himself a 
vast pavilion, stretched, as regards its 
basis, upon the Persian Gulf, and hav- 
ing its head or apex coincident with - 
the southern shore of the Caspian. 
Such a tent will naturally widen a 
little as it descends to the south; but 
any expansions beyond what naturally 
belong to the necessities of the figure, 
he may regard as accidental and colla- 
teral awnings of the great imperial 
pavilion—the variable adjuncts of a 
fixed centre. This fixed centre of the 
pavilion is Persia. And the proof 
lies in these two facts: 1. That no 
province has. ever given name to this 
empire—Assyria, Media, Persia, Par- 
thia, or again Persia—which does not 
lie within this range as now defined; 
viz. a range widening like a pavilion 
from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf. 
2. And that of all the great cities 
which have ever surmounted this 
great empire as its capital, not one 
can be mentioned which did not lie 
within the same exact compass, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, that Ecbatana lay a 
very little to the west of it. As to 
the cities generally, there has been a 
summer capital advancing northwards 
to catch the Caspian breezes, and a 
winter capital to the south. Thus, in 
our own days, we see Teheraun for 
the summer, Ispahaun for the winter 
residence; Ecbatana (the present 
Hamadan) for the summer, Susa for 
the winter; Rhages, or Ré, to the 
north, Persepolis to the south. These 
and any other cities that could be 
mentioned as in any age capitals of 
Persia, fall within the limits here as- 
signed to Persia. As to the provinces 
that have successively given name to 
the collective empire, Major Rennell 
justly observes, (Geography of Hin- 
dostan)—that it is the self-same em- 
pire which was first of all known to 
us by the name of Assyria, from-a 
province on the north-east quarter of 
the Tigris ; next (but after a period 
of division into several smaller colla- 
teral kingdoms) was re-absorbed into 
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unity under the name of Media, (a 
vast province still further to the east, 
and more central ;) thirdly, that be- 
came known to the Greeks by the 
name of Persia, a mountainous region 
of the south, answering to the modern 
Farsitan ; fourthly, that for nearly 
500 years, bisected by the birth of 
Christ, was overshadowed by Par- 
thia, and took the name of Parthia, 
a martial district at the south-east 
angle of the Caspian; then again re. 
sumed its old name of Persia to 
western nations, though a name un- 
known to the East. But whatever 
might be the prevalent mame, 
the kingdom indicated has always 
been the same; viz. that section of 
land measured downwards from the 
base line of the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf. All the vast cities that 
through twenty-six centuries have 
crested this great monarchy; all the 
provinces that have given it a name, 
are found gathered within this ‘‘ block 
of land” (to borrow an American 
phrase) which we have indicated, 
Babylon, indeed, lies too westerly to 
fall within it; but then this never was 
the capital, in a ceremonial sense, for 
the federal empire. It was such for 
one of those independent kingdoms 
which branched out from the ruins of 
Persia, under Sardanapalus, when de- 
nominated Assyria. But that paren- 
thesis, as we may call it, lasted only 
for two centuries; and in 555 B.C., 
when Cyrus re-established the unity 
of the empire, under the name of his 
little patrimonial kingdom, Persia, 
Babylon was retained as a capital, 
probably upon this consideration, that, 
having carried the empire westwards 
by a thousand miles, he felt the want 
of some apparent depositary for the 
confluence of public business, more 
westerly and central than the old ca- 
pitals to the eastward. The very 
same reason in virtue under the suc- 


cessors of Cyrus—viz. the extension 
of the empire eastwards into India— 
would create a corresponding argu- 
ment for restoring the equipoise by 


capitals in the general centre. But 
under the successors of Alexander, 
Persia recoiled into her old limits east 
of Ararat and the Tigris ; which 
limits, as regards the west, she has 
never again transcended. 

Pursuing our course to the east, 
about 360 miles beyond the eastern. 
most angle of the Caspian, we come 
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to a desert. This desert runs down 
from north to south, so as to form a 
most effectual boundary line for the 
third great region of South Asia; 
viz. Affghanistan. In one part, upon 
its northern quarter, this desert is tra- 
versed by a narrow isthmus of culti- 
vated land, connecting it with north- 
ern Persia. But, generally speaking, 
there cannot be a more firmly drawn, 
nor a more regular boundary line, than 
the desert forms for Affghanistan on 
the west. On the east, the boundary 
is equally determined; viz. the river 
Indus. Affghanistan, along its whole 
extent from. north to south, is accom< 
panied by this vast river, which of 
late years was found to throw a body 
of water into the sea equal to four 
times the delivery of the Ganges, un- 
der corresponding circumstances as to 
rain. In a wide political sense—that 
is, taking the word Affghanistan to 
represent, not the region native to the 
race called Affghans, but the aggregate 
kingdom formed out of this region, 
and its conquests—in that sense, Aff- 
ghanistan, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, had become an immense 
monarchy. Early in this century, and 
in particular at the time of Mr El. 
phinstone’s visit in quality of English 
Envoy, it was by much the most po- 
tent of all Asiatic states; and, if we 
except China, the largest under one 
sceptre. Mr Elphinstone, in those 
days, computed its breadth from north 
to south at nine hundred and ten 
miles, its length from west to east at 
nearly twelve hundred. And when 
we add, that in the whole world there 
is not so compact an empire, it will be 
easy to judge how potent a neighbour 
we have before us in all time coming. 
It is now shorn of its latest conquests ; 
it is therefore diminished in magni. 
tude, and by nearly one-third ; but 
by that very misfortune its compact- 
ness is improved. 

~ At present, no doubt, Affghanistan 
has retired within her natural limits ; 
nor will she ever again overflow those 
limits, in consequence of having been 
at length brought face to face with a 
great power at the summit of civili- 
zation. But it marks strongly the 
trivial interest directed until lately to 
Asiatic affairs, and the consequent 
vagueness of the ideas applied to such 
questions as matters of geographical 
or historic knowledge, that until re- 
cently, for the whole world of Chris- 
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tendom, Affghanistan had no.separate 
existence, In the popular mind there 
was no distinct place assigned to this 
country, as there was to.its neighbours 
right and left. And it is an unde, 
niable fact, that a great empire, equal 
(as we repeat) to France. taken four 
times over, had not any one aggregate 
name in our geographies, nor any re- 
cognized existence in our political 
speculations. 
. What, then, zs the proper and col- 
lective name of this great empire? 
Its aboriginal name, if that can be 
recovered? For the present conven- 
tional name of ** Dourraunee empire” 
is founded (as we have explained) 
ypon an accident, and upon an acci- 
ent that might easily be effaced ; viz. 
That the particular tribe of Dourrau- 
nees had received a military organi- 
zation from the robber king of Persia, 
Nadir; that this organized body had 
benefited by unusual experience du- 
ting Nadir’s invasion of Hindostan ; 
that upon this experience, a sudden 
revolutionary opportunity opened ; 
that this opportunity happened to be 
improved by an aspiring young leader 
of talent ; and finally, that this young 
leader, in the very crisis of his at- 
tempt, was so fortunate as to capture 
a great Indian treasure. Now, it is 
evident that such a confluence of 
prosperous accidents could not con- 
tinue to operate in favour of the same 
tribe. The royal family, as belong- 
ing tothe Dourraunee tribe, cau doubt- 
less do much (as they have done) to 
maintain for the tribe that supremacy 
by art which originally was due to 
luck, improved by energy. And in 
a rebellion, about forty years ago, the 
Ghiljies were again beaten by the 
Dourraunees,. But still the silent re- 
volutions of things are counterwork- 
ing all efforts of man. One tribe 
grows steadily in the darkness; and 
another, with all the countenance of 
the court, may dwindle in the broad 
sunshine. A new name may be de- 
rived from some inauguration of a 
great era in 1847, as this present 
name was derived from such an era in 
1747. The question will then arise, 
both at home and abroad, what is the 
true original name, recalling to the 
mind no factious symbol of strife and 
partisanship, but that patriarchal love 
of older days, which sought to gather 
all as brothers and as equals under 
the unity of a common appellation, 
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Isthere, then, any such name for Aff- 
ghanistan? This name of Affghanis- 
tan is Persic, and not recognized by 
the Affghan people. But is there a 
native vernacular name for the whole 
country—not derived from foreigners? 

Mr Elphinstone, whose opportu- 
nities of enquiry were great, says that 
there is not. But we, with submis. 
sion to his far superior .knowledge of 
the case, would venture to suggest 
that there is. The language which 
all Affghan tribes alike converse in 
forms a common connecting bond, 
and seems therefore to present a basis 
for such aname. What language is 
that? The Pushtoo. No other lan. 
guage is spoken by any of them asa 
native and appropriate language ; 
though many, by way of accomplish. 
ment, talk Persic: no other nation 
but themselves use this language as a 
traditional legacy from their ances- 
tors. The two circles of the language 
and the people coincide with each 
other. Mere nature, one may sup- 
pose, would force upon the Affghan, 
under any movement of anger or 
pride, the necessity of collecting his 
whole nation into one representative 
expression, drawn from any feature 
whatsoever in which they all agreed, 
were it even a mean feature, much 
more from one so elevatedas language, 
Mr Elphinstone himself records that 
a number of chieftains expressed their 
sensibility to national honour by say- 
ing, that they would do so or so out 
of regard to the Pushtoowulle or 
Affghan usage. The land of the Push- 
tawnee, which is the plural of Push- 
too, might therefore, we conceive, in 
default of a better, furnish an Affghan 
name for Affghanistan. 

In ‘searching, therefore, for the 
limits of Affghanistan proper; we.may 
safely rely on the limits of the Push- 
too language as our guide; but for 
aggregate Affghanistan,or A fighanistan 
in its political sense, we refer the 
reader to the map of Mr Elphinstone, 
as abstracted by him from that which 
had been framed, with great official 
advantages, by Lieut. Macartney, 
For the purpose of bringing under 
the eye what is primary, to the exclu- 
sion of all that is secondary or terti- 
ary, it must be remembered that, the 
very smallness of the map is itself an 
advantage, since exactly as the scale 
increases, in the same ratio does its 
power diminish for exhibiting the re- 
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lations of figure accurately ; the suc. 
cessive parts cannot be brought under 
_ the field of the eye simultaneously. 

One feature which we have added to 
this map—a feature, however, not 
omitted, but ‘elaborately relieved by 
shadow, in Lieut. Macartriey’s original 
map-—is the dotted line indicating 
the direction pursued by the vast al- 
pine range of the Hindoo Coosh or 
Caucasus, which traverses the entire 
north of Affghanistan from west to 
east, after which, at the extreme 
north-east point of the Affyhan king- 
dom, as then existing, viz. the north- 
east point of Cashmere, the Hindoo 
Coosh unites with the Himalaya 
range, which then descends rapidly to 
the south-east, with an angle like that 
of a house roof. This vast mountain- 
ous range had, in those days, (1809-15, 
between which limits Mr Elphinstone 
wrote and published,) recently begun 
to command the attention which the 
progress of geology has of late years 
attracted to all similar subjects. From 
being classed with the Pyrenees, 
whose highest peaks range about 
twelve thousand feet—next with the 
Alps, which reach an altitude of fif- 
teen thousand—next with the Andes, 
whose extreme elevation was popu- 


larly rated at twenty thousand, or less 
than four English miles, the loftiest 


summits of the Himalaya range 
were now already ranked above the 
Andes. It is interesting, however, to 
see how strong truths always throw 
out that mysterious ante-dawn—that 
prelibation of the full daylight, which, 
under the name of the Zodiacal light, 
perplexes the oriental surveyor of 
the heavens more frequently than else- 
where. Already a suspicion—a mis- 
giving rather than any argumentative 
belief—was beginning to gain ground, 
that these ancient brotherhoods were 
far a-head of the Andes; and in a 
very few years the war with the 
Ghoorkees, the bravest amongst our 
Indian enemies, (except, if exception 
there is, the people of Rohilcund,) led 
us into the very aisles of those vast 
natural cathedrals, by carrying us into 
the recesses of Nepaul. It was then 
ascertained definitively that twenty. 
six and even twenty-seven thousand 
feet, five clear English miles of per- 
pendicular ascent—whereas Mont 
Blane is not quite three, and the 
highest of the Andes not quite four— 
were the altitudes attained by those 
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“saintly” hills; as we may justly call 


eminences so solemn and 80 inacces- 
sible to the “ earth-sullying wing of 
mortality.” Now, if this western pro- 
longation of the Himalaya range had 
happened to coincide with the political 
limits of Affghanistan to the north—as 
upon the wést and east sides, the 1ia-. 
tural boundaries of a wilderness and 
a mighty river do actually coincide 
with the real political boundaries— 
then we should have seen tie very 
boldest penciling of nature for defin- 
ing the outlines of this country. Or 
rather it might be called the chisel- 
ing of nature; for it would have been 
indestructible sculpture, and no mere 
tracing of forms, liable to obliteration. 
These would, then, have been the fol- 
lowing gigantic barriers for deter- 
mining the Affghan patrimony, and 
shutting up the owners, like Rasselas, 
in a beautiful prison :—On the east, 
running almost in one uniform course 
nearly south, we should have seen the 
most ample, if not the most sacred: of 
Indian rivers. On the north, a pro- 
cess of the Himalaya, the Caucasus of 
the east, and far more colossal than 
its brother in the west. Along the 


‘entire margin of the west, cutting it 


off from Persia as with a ploughshare 
of interdict, would have run, as in 
fact it does run, the desert: And 
finally, on the south, with one single 
political absorption of Beloochistan, 
for effecting the arrondissement of the 
ting fence, would have run the In- 
dian ocean. The ocean, the desert, 
the Hindoo Coosh, the Indus—what 
more would a man wish for, or an en- 
chanter promise, as fences for keeping 
out all enemies, and, if that were pos- 
sible, for keeping in the restless inha- 
bitants? Yet all was insufficient. 
Beyond the mountains to the north, 
the Affghans have, in earlier times, by 
conquest, added Bulk, as Mr Elphin- 
stone writes it—(the Balk of earlier 
writers, or Bactria of Alexander the 
Great.) Even Herat, that most me- 
imorable of Affghan cities, so often 
contested by Persian or by native 

tinces ‘sinte the rise of Mahometan 
hrones in this part of Asia, (that is, 
since Mahoniet of Ghuzni in A. D. 
1000,).is not in Affghanistan Proper ; 
for it lies to the north of the great 
mountains, which in that quarter, and 
eastwards, until they reach the ee 
tude of Cabul, may ts designated by 
their Greek namé of Paropamide. 
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On this north quarter the Affghans 
have carried out their frontier to the 
great river Oxus. Coming round to 
the west, on that quarter only we find 
no change made by political ambition. 
The desert will scarcely allow of al- 
teration. To the south, by the 
absorption of Beloochistan into their 
own kingdom, the Affghans had car- 
ried out their limits to the ocean; and 
this change, like that to the north 
with respect to Balk, is likely to en- 
dure, and for the same reason; viz. 
the comparative weakness of the con- 
quered territory, and the consequent 
certainty of re-conquest under any 
momentary assertion of independence. 
Bat finally, upon the east it was that, 
in Mr Elphinstone’s time, the evidences 
of a royal and conquering ambition 
had chiefly displayed themselves. Not 
content with the Indus as their limit, 
the Affghans had possessed it, and ap- 
propriated Cashmere. This was not a 
difficult conquest ; but they made such 


frequent attempts upon the more dan- 


gerous ground of the Punjaub, that 
even this part of India is introduced 
into Mr Elphinstone’s map as an oc- 
casional element of the Affghan empire. 
Even in that gentleman’s time (thirty- 
two years back) the Punjaub had 
been lost, except for a nominal tribute. 
Were it only with native energies that 
_ the Affghans had to deal, the usual 
oriental circle might be relied on for 
retrieving such misfortunes: great 
splendour in the second or third gen- 
eration ofa newly raised house: volup- 
tuous life and indolent reliance upon 
viziers : total imbecility of the prince, or 
perhaps infancy : his imprisonment or 
murder; usurpation of the minister ; 
and the same miserable cycle repeated 
through anew dynasty in the minister’s 
own family. In such circumstances 
there would offer a continual succession 
of chances for recovering the hold once 
relinquished upon an Indian state; 
and especially upon one divided only 
by a river like the Indus, having its 
fordable seasons. It is true that the 
new sovereign of the Punjaub, Runjeet 
Singh, in his capital of Lahore, was 
no ordinary opponent. Already, in 
Mr Elphinstone’s time, from the title 
of rajah, as one chief amongst other 
co-equal chiefs, (which was his rank 
in 1805,) or at most maharajah, (arch- 
rajah,) he had ascended to that of king 
within three years. And his whole 
people, the Sikhs, were a nation of 
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energetic men. The reader is perhaps 
aware, that what constitutes the inter- 
esting feature in the developement of 
this modern race, is the circumstance 
that they have attempted to unite the 
religious principles of Brahminism 
and Mahometanism. One would have 
supposed beforehand that such a syn- 
chretism between the two great divi- 
sions of Indian sects must be impossible, 
To blend any form of polytheism with 
the unitarian theism of Mahomet, any 
mode whatever of idolatry with that 
religion which founds its very princi- 
ple in hostility to all idolatry, seems 
like an attempt to find something in- 
termediate between a positive and a 
negative. The one seems the mere 
blank denial of the other. However, 
this was not deemed unattainable to 
Hindoo casuistry. About the time of 
our Richard the Third, Naumach, 
the founder and legislator of the Sikhs, 
began his mission. Ostensibly an 
equal favour was held out to both reli- 
gions. But the persecutions sustained 
from Mahometans soon gave so deter- 
mined a bias towards Hindooism, that 
upon every Mahometan convert was 
imposed a probationary test of eating 
pork, by way of expressing scorn for 
his former faith ; whereas, in the cor- 
responding superstition of the Hindoos 
with regard to the sanctity of the cow, 
so far from abjuring it the Sikh goes 
further than a Brahmin, since he will 
not even countenance the sale of cows 
to the British army. In spite of this 
bigotry, however, the Sikh character 
is said to be gay and cheerful by ori- 
ginal tendency. But such was the ex- 
terminating fury with which at one 
period they were pursued by Maho- 
metan princes, that unhappily a taint of 
sanguinary malignity has been inocu- 
lated upon their character. This at 
present is turned against ourselves, as 
the power whom chiefly they fear. 
But the quality to which Runject 
Singh was so much indebted for his 
sudden aggrandizement, was the en- 
ergy of the Sikh, and his principle of 
perseverance, so rarely found upon 
Indian ground. In this quality the 
Affghans themselves had a still more 
advantageous distinction from the 
timid and apathetic Hindoo. And, as 
respects their chance of retrieving the 
hold which they had lost upon the 
Punjaub, through that revolving series 
of martial activity, voluptuous indo- 
lence, and imbecility, which we have 
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noticed as throwing all Indian govern- 
ments into cycles of almost systematic 
change,—we have ourselves seen the 
great opening recently made amongst 
the Sikhs for such a restoration, an 
opening that would assuredly have 
been improved had there been no for- 
eign influence in the field; and we 
haveseen how entirely this opening has 
been neglected by the Affghans, under 
the feeling that British neighbourhood 
would summarily defeat all movements 
in that direction. Within the last two 
years we haveseentheSikh government 
fearfully shaken by the death of Run- 
jeet Singh, (an event that had been 
anticipated for two years, in conse~ 
quence of his immoderate indulgence 
in opium and raw brandy ;) and just 
now we have seen it néarly stripped 
bare, by two sudden deaths amongst 
his successors, of all the strength con- 
nected with an undisputed hereditary 
succession. In short, we have seen 
the Sikh kingdom, what is usually call- 
ed the kingdom of Lahore, or the 
kingdom of the Punjaub, thrown back 
upon its native strength as it existed 
thirty years ago, when Runject was 
yet only beginning his great military 
establishments. These establishments, 
it is true, remain yet in their integrity ; 
but it was the energetic nature of Run- 
jeet, an Indian Mahomet Ali, that gave 
to them their significance and value 
in the universal politics of western 
India. Had we been out of the way, 
there is not a doubt that the Affghan 
influence, which, since the year 1756, 
has been repeatedly exerted with effect 
up to the gates of Delhi, would have 
been restored at this time, when the 
vigorous King of Lahore is gone, 
And in fact a foreign expedition, 
(meaning by foreign across the Indus,) 
would perhaps have been found to of- 
fer the best vent for their domestic 
feuds, . 

But concurrently with the silent 
changes worked in the Lahore state 
for the last thirty years by the advan- 
cing civilization of the Sikhs, and the 
more noisy changes promoted by their 
active king—others have been going 
on jess observed, which must now have 
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made themselves felt by those who 
were most blind to them in their state 
of growth. The majority of readers, 
we mean of readers having no peculiar 
interest in the subject of India, are 
aware of our three ancient Presiden- 
cies—Bombay, Madras, Bengal; but 
are not aware of a fourth Presidency 
at Agra, Now this establishment in 
itself, by carrying us into the west of 
India, carried us near to the Panjaub. 
But that great change soon led to 
others, ‘ The Sikhs,” says a person 
resident amongst them for years, ‘are 
the most quarrelsome and pugnacious 
people in existence ;” and the round 
towers, standing in every village and 
upon every private estate, from which 
it is the custom to take a “ pot shot,” 
as our sportsmen call it, at any enemy 
(most frequently a neighbour) who 
may happen to pass, are already good 
evidences of their excessive litigious- 
ness. Out of this one quality in the 
Sikh character, soon arose those ap- 
peals to us, as neutral-umpires, which 
might have been foreseen. Land 
is the one thing valued amongst them; 
and it happened that, upon the south- 
east side of the Sutlege, or eastern 
boundary of the Punjaub, lay some 
remarkably rich land belonging to 
Sikh families. The Sutlege* is the 
Hysudrus of Alexander, and the last 
of the five Punjaub rivers ; that river 
at which his-army paused and muti- 
nied, inexorably refusing to advance; 
as well they might, since soon after 
they must have found themselves on 
the edge of a vast desert. In sucha 
neighbourhood, the value of rich land 
is keenly felt. Runjeet, though na- 
tive to the other side of the river, had 
fixed an admiring eye upon the same 
land. The passion was pretty gene- 
rally diffused ; and, consequently, the 
jealousy amongst the lovers. All 
parties became aware that the royal 
lover would be likely to prevail, un- 
less some vigorous step was taken; 
and, under that conviction, a remark- 
able treaty was concluded with the 
British. They were bound to afford 
protection in the case of any violent 
assault from Runjeet: and for this 





* Major Archer and other officers have fancied the Sutlege to be the Greek Hy- 
phasis. But this is a mistake. The Hysudrus was the last or easternmost of the five 
Punjaub rivers ; (the word is Punj, five, ab, pronounced aub, a river:) and there- 


fore, on that argument, must be the Sutlege. 


A second argument lies in the words: 


throw off the initial Hy, common to most of the Greek names in the Punjaub, and 
pronounce sood, you recognise the soot of Sootledge. The rest is mere terminal form, 
except for the J and r, which, as liquids, easily interchange. 
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obligation, which entailed consider- 
able expense, in fact the expense of 
Separate cantonments devoted to that 
one object, it was reasonable that they 
should receive some indemnification. 
But of what nature? Against the or- 
dinary modes, by subsidy or direct 
tribute, there were local objections. 
And a singular arrangement was 
made—that the British government 
should succeed to all estates which 
might lapse into a condition of se- 
questrated and contested succession 
through default of male heirs. This 
reversionary claim for the British 
might seem not likely to become very 
productive: but the fact is otherwise. 
Cherry brandy and opium, taken in 
most cases conjointly, so rapidly 
shorten the male lives, that already, 
in 1827, a considerable proportion of 
the landed estates had escheated to 
the British. These habits were known 
to the framers of the stipulations, 
and, no doubt, relied on. In fact, so 


general is the excess amongst those 
who are rich enough to purchase 
cherry brandy, that when Lord Com- 
bermere as commander-in-chief made 
a progress through that country, not 
unfrequently he was received by rajahs 


half stupified ; others, again, were dis- 
abled from returning the visit in time; 
aud others altogether forgot their ap- 
pointments. “ John Company,” how- 
ever, or “ Honourable John,” as the 
East India Company is often called, 
forgot nothing: and their memory, 
like some people’s gratitude, was alive 
not merely for the past but for “ favours 
to come.” On the edge of the Sutlege 
they purchased some land for a mili- 
tary station, paying a ground-rent of 
fifty pounds a-month. This rent went 
chiefly for the military cantonments 
at Loodianah: but they also raised a 
fort, and stationed at this point a 
very vigilant agent, with the official 
title of superintendent for Sikh affairs. 
What is the result? Is it that which 
usually followed such political agen- 
cies of the Romans—the end and the 
secret instructions of which terminated 
in picking out materials for a quarrel, 
or in fomenting some intestine quarrel 
already existing? Radical politicians, 
like Mr Mill, say yes; but honest re- 
porters say far otherwise. One of 
these, a plain free-spoken soldier, by 
no means complimentary to the Com- 
pany, upon whom he is too often un- 
warraatably censorious, speaks thus, 
in a report made after eight months’ 
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residence on the ground :—* Thiis the 
chiefs and the people” [for the equity 
on our part is of that nature which 
refuses to conciliate the great at the 
expense of the poor] ‘ enjoy every 
freedom and security, for which they 
would have vainly looked under the 
domination of a prince of their own 
religion.” 

We may readily understand that 
such a system would be unacceptable 
to the neighbouring king, Runjeet, in 
the exact ratio of its equity. Without 
war or any intrigue even, merely as 
pacific mediators, we were obtaining 
all the fruits of war. We were locally 
present to all the changes or capital 
disputes of the Punjaub; and in a 
certain indirect way we were perma- 
nent parties to them, in the character 
of arbitrators, whenever they could be 
shown to affect the interest of our cli- 
ents on the Sutlege. Besides that, 
our great north-western presidency of 
Agra gave us a profound interest in 
all that could affect that region of Ine 
dia. Thus we became objects of jea- 
lousy to Runjeet, and, for the very 
same reason, to the Affghans. Runjeet, 
to whom in all other qualities we have 
ascribed the merits of Mahomet Ali, 
possessed also—if not his perfect dis- 
simulation in manner—at least his 
self-control in act. He treated us, 
therefore, with studied politeness, But 
we believe that he sent downwards 
throughout all ranks, military and 
non-military, a gloomy hatred of us 
British: as bigots, they cannot feel 
it any recommendation that we are 
Christians: as maintainers of cow 
sanctity, they cannot but view with 
horror a nation of beef-eaters. But 
what points their hostility is the truth, 
felt by an instinct under all forms and 
disguises, that we from our permanent 
station on the Sutlege overlook and 
finally control their political movye- 
ments. Were it not for us, the 
would be free to march upon Delhi, 
and, perhaps, upon all central India 
to operate as masters. Though even 
here they make one gross oversight : 
since who was it that broke the force 
of central India, so as to leave this 
field of action open to the Sikhs in 
the case of our withdrawing? Who 
but ourselves? The temptation and 
the possibility for the Sikhs, or for 
Affghans, in the existing state of India, 
is quite as much due to us as the vigi- 
lance which checks their power to 
profit by that temptation. We, that 
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intercept the prize, are the very same 
who, by putting down one robber 
state after another, were the first to 
create it, 

This digression to the Sikhs we have 
introduced, not merely as applying 
virtually for all its effects to the rela- 
tions between ourselves and the Aff- 
ghans, but as being identically the very 
steps by which originally we have 
approached the Affghans, and because 
it is through the Lahore state that the 
Affghans have menaced us. Recently 
we have embarked in a direct expedi- 
tion to Affghanistan, not primarily 
with the view of restoring the prince, 
but using that restoration as the best 
means of overthrowing the usurper ; 
which overthrow had become the sole 
means of counteracting his policy, 
equally obstinate and blind, for bring- 
ing both Persia and Affghanistan to 
bear upon the Maharajah’s Sikh king- 
dom, and thus defeating our pacific 
schemes for opening the Indus_to 
commerce. Otherwise our known prin- 
ciple of non-interference in local dis- 

‘putes, supported in this instance by 
refusals, resolute and repeated, to take 
advantage of favourable openings for 
interference in 1809, followed by our 
long neutrality in keeping Shah Shoo- 
ja quiet as our pensioner at Loodianah, 
left Dost Mahommed without a pre- 
tence for believing that, unassailed, we 
could ever be brought to assail him. 
Our late expedition, therefore, is not 
really an offensive enterprise ; it is 
strictly defensive, and after very great 
provocation. And, previously to that, 
we had made no military advance of 
our permanent great outposts from 
Delhi: towards the north and north- 
west, or so as at all to menace the Aff- 
ghans, except precisely by those can- 
tonments on the Sutlege which we have 
explained. These were designed ori- 
ginally with a view to the Sikhs, and 
it was no fault of ours that the same 
road led to Affghanistan ; or that the 
same measures were applicable to two 
restless nations, edch bold and semi- 
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civilized, which had been originally 
meant for one; or again, that those 
trans- Indus possessions, whichthe Aff- 
ghans did not lose through us, yet 
through us they are fated never to 
recover, 

But if this be no fault of ours—if in 
part we must view it as an accident, 
and in part as a blind inevitable effect 
from a wise policy—it is not the less 
offensive to the bold insubordinate 
people of Affghanistan. One generation 
at least must pass away before they 
will be reconciled to the control which 
we dare not cease to exercise. Their 
nation has given great rulers to India 
in past ages, and bold leaders in every 
age. They have always been 4 name 
of power amongst the feeble Hindoos. 
We ourselves have found some of our 
earliest opponents amongst princes of 
Affghan blood.* It is natural on every 
account—interest for the future, or 
great remembrances for the past— 
that their minds should turn to In- 
dia; and in that proportion should 
be alienated from those who now 
thwart their communication with In- 
dia. Yet thwart them we must; our 
mutual positions will never again suf- 
fer us to dismiss them from our in- 
spection, nor in some meastre from 
our control. 


II. What strikes every body at first 
sight, on coming amongst the Aff- 
ghans, is their manliness and simpli- 
city of demeanour by comparison 
with all eastern nations. Ifyou ap- 
proach them from the east, you feel 
that you are amongst a nation of men ; 
whilst the timid and submissive Hin- 
doo suggests a painful feeling that 
here is a people meant to be conquer-~ 
ed. If you approach them on the 
other side from Persia, you pass from 
an atmosphere of French egotism, 
garrulity, atid showy ostentation, to 
that of an almost British self-control. 
The Persians, indeed, conscious of 
the greater dignity in the deportment 
of the Affghan, seek relief to their 





* « Of Affghan blood.” For some reasons which Dr Leyden, Mr Elphinstone, and 
many others, have failed to explain satisfactorily, the Affghans have generally borne 


the name of Patans, (or, as some write it, Pitans,) upon Indian ground. 


Aliverdi, 


the Bengal nabob who thwarted us in George II.’s reign, was of Affghan blood; as 
was consequently the monster Suraja, Aliverdi’s grandson, who allowed the atrocity 
of the Black Hole to go unpunished. But generally the Affghan soldiers in the middle 
of that century, bore a name different from either Patan or Affglian, a8 we shall notice 


further on. 
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wounded vanity by taxing him with 
brutal ignorance. This imputation is 
acalumny. Knowledge, such as it 
is or can be in Mahometan nations, 
meets with esteem and favour in Aff- 
ghanistan ; a fact which is proved by 
the large establishments for study at 
Peshawer and elsewhere. Butit seems 
true, that knowledge is worn less os- 
tentatiously as an accomplishment 
than amongst the Persians, who con- 
ceive it to be one feature in a gentle- 
man’s character that he should have 
poetic passages at his tongue’s end. 
Learning, like religion, is not always 
the most reverenced where it is the 
most demonstrative in its social ex- 
pressions. But it is in moral princi- 
ple that the difference goes deepest 
between the two nations. And in 
particular, the reverence for truth, gen- 
erally the foundation of moral up- 
rightness, is at the highest point of 
the scale (measuring it by oriental 
standards) among the Affghans, at 
the very lowest amongst the Persians. 
All observers agree in this. Ap- 
proaching them, again, from the far 
north—that is, from the less civilized 
tribes of Tartars beyond Bokhara and 
beyond the Usbecks—you are struck 
with the polish of the Affghans: in 


the midst of simplicity, and oftentimes 
of rusticity, you meet every where 
from the true native Affghan with a 


natural politeness. So little ground 
is there for the “ barbarism” or “bru- 
tality ” imputed by Persia. Thus far 
it might strike the reader that they re- 
semble the Arabs: and it is true that 
most observers notice an impression 
of something patriarchal and dignified 
in the carriage of both. But in the 
Arab there is more often a haughti- 
ness perceptibly diffused over his in- 
tercourse. This is doubtless derived 
from his deeper sense of religious dis- 
tinctions. ‘‘ The Christian dog” is 
too domineering an idea for the Arab 
nearer to the great household of Eu- 
ropean nations: whilst the Affghan, 
who naturally should be a bigot from 
his local relation to the heretic Per- 
sian, yet never having had any colli- 
sion with Christian states, is in prac- 
tice found to be unusually tolerant. 
It is true that, when characterizing 
any assemblage from different nations 
in Hindostan, as at great fairs or reli- 
gious ceremonies, English travellers 
often speak of “the stern Affghan ;” 
but this applies only to the gravity of 
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his demeanour, and perhaps to a slight 
shade of contempt for the supple Hin- 
doo. But so much is the Affzhan 
character marked by civility to stran. 
gers, that even on approaching the 
Indus from the east, through a region 
only veined by Affghan population, 
Mr Elphinstone constantly notices 
their affability and social polish as the 
qualities which most struck him. Near 
the ferry on the Indus by which the 
British party crossed, he notes down, 
‘The people were remarkably civil 
and well-behaved.” Further on, he 
says, “ Besides those persons whom 
we met in towns, and the common la- 
bouring people, the general desire to 
see us, gave opportunities of observing 
almost all descriptions of men. Some- 
times a number of horsernen would 
join us on the line of march, two or 
three sallying from every village we 
passed; they were often on mares, 
with the foals running after them, and 
armed with long spears. They were 
always very civil. The notions en- 
tertained of us were not a little extra- 
ordinary. They believed we carried 
great guns packed up in trunks; and 
that we had certain small boxes so . 
contrived as to explode and kill half- 
a-dozen men each, without hurting 
us. Some thought we could raise the 
dead: and there was a story current 
that we had made and animated a 
wooden ram at Moultan; that we had 
sold him as a ram; and that it was 
not until the purchaser began to eat 
him, that thamaterial of which he was 
made was discovered.” 

Soon after this, the mission found 
itself traversing a vast plain collateral 
with the Indus, upon which were en- 
camped * several hordes of wandering 
shepherds.” These were in part Be- 
loochees, but in a district where they 
are intermingled with Affghans; and 
in a political sense they composed 
then (1809,) as they do now, one peo- 
ple. Every where the English party 
was received with the most communi- 
cative and obliging manners. Some 
Affghan shepherds from the distant 
region about Ghuzni were attending 
a herd of fifty camels, amongst which 
was one “ pure white, with blue eyes,” 
and therefore interesting to the gen- 
tlemen of the mission. Now, these 
gentlemen were themselves objects of 
a curiosity far more intense; not for 
their persons only, religion, country, 
but even in a spirit of anxiety as re- 
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garded their objects. Yet, with great 
self-control, the Affghans suspend 
their own passion, which by that time 
was at a distressing height, for the 
gratification of the foreigner. ‘ The 
Affghans,” says Mr _ Elphinstone, 
“spoke no Persian nor Hindoostanee. 
They were very civil; stopped the 
white camel till we had examined it ;* 
showed us their swords, the hilts of 
which differed from those both of 
Persia and India,” &c. After this, 
and when, upon the Homeric plan, 
the travellers were supposed to have 
had enough, the rage of hungry 
curiosity being slaked in the Eng- 
lish party, next came the Affghan 
turn:—** One man, who appeared to 
have been in India, addressed me ina 
kind of Hindoostanee—asking what 
brought us there? Whither we were 
not contented with our own posses- 
sions—Cawnpore, and Lucknow, and 
all those fine places? I said, we came 
as friends, and were going to the 
king. After this, we soon got inti- 
mate; and by degrees we were 
surrounded by people. The num- 
ber of children was incredible; they 
_were mostly fair and handsome. 
The girls, I particularly observed, 


had aquiline noses and Jewish fea- 


tures. The men were generally 
dark, though some were quite fair. 
One young man in particular, who 
stood and stared in silent astonish- 
ment, had exactly the colour, features, 
and appearance of an Irish haymaker. 
They had generally high noses ; and 
their stature was rather small than 
large.”” These were wandering Aff- 
ghans; but the resident Beloochees, 
who, in a political sense, have long 
been Affghans, are described by every 
body as a very fine race in person, 
though disorderly and ineffective as 
soldiers. Mr Elphinstone also de- 
cribes the Beloochees of this neigh- 
bourhood as “ large and bony men, 
with long coarse hair; plain and 
rough, but pleasing in their manners. 
Some had brown woollen great-coats, 
but most had white cotton clothes ; and 
they all wore white turbans.” But 
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this was merely local; for generally 
(except towards the east) the turban 
is exchanged for the Tartar cap. 
‘© They did not seem at all jealous of 
their women. Men, women, and 
children, crowded round us; felt our 
coats, examined our plated stirrups, 
opened our holsters, and showed great 
curiosity, but were not troublesome. 
Scarce one of them understood any 
language but Pushtoo; but in their 
manners they were all free, good- 
humoured, and civil.” As usual in 
such cases, the professional interpre- 
ter turned out to be the man whom 
nobody could understand ; had he been 
away, the natural acuteness of the 
parties would soon. have led to some 
interchange of ideas. But ‘“ there. 
were too many,” says Mr E., * both 
of English and of Affzhans, to admit 
of any attempt at a regular conversa- 
tion ;” which after all, we fear, would 
have been rather irregular under the 
little defect of any common language. 
With respect to the remark here 
made, that these Affghan faces exhi- 
bited Jewish features, we pause to 
interpose a question as to the origin 
of the Affghans: was it really, as 
many times has been maintained, de- 
rived from the ten tribes of exiled 
Israelites? A little volume might 
be collected of the opinions which 
have been scattered up and down the 
works of travellers and of oriental 
antiquaries upon this striking phe- 
nomenon—the reappearance of the 
peculiar Jewish countenance in a re- 
gion so far from its natal land. The 
reader who comes fresh to the subject, 
must understand, that not the Aff- 
ghans only, occupying the right bank 
of the Indus, but the Sikhs, who occupy 
the left, have often been challenged 
as wearing this strong cast of features; 
and that the fact is so cannot be 
doubted. Now this fact of family 
likeness tallies with a tradition that 
the ten tribes (Israel, as opposed to 
Judah and Benjamin) had been trans- 
planted to this part of Asia at an early 
period of their Persian captivity. The 
capture and translation of the two 





* The white and blue-eyed camel, it is added as a singular fact, after being thus 
met accidentally by an English party in the wildest plains of central South Asia, was 


afterwards exhibited in London. 
lar. 


But possibly enough the one case was parent to the other. 


As a mere coincidence, it would certainly be singu- 


The interest ex- 


cited amengst the English by this singular camel, might suggest it as a good specula- 
tion to send the animal for exhibition in that mighty capital of the west. 
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tribes, whose separate capital was 
Jerusalem, had occurred at a later 
time. Cyrus, we know, permitted 
the return of a small section from 
these later exiles; and in subsequent 
reigns they obtained edicts which en- 
abled them to build the second temple, 
and to fortify, as well as re-occupy, 
Jerusalem. Only a section of this 
section was, in fact, permitted to re- 
turn ; and not the whole two tribes, 
as people generally imagine. But 
still it seems to require explanation 
why no part of the ten tribes should 
have been re-united with their ancient 
brethren in this pious task of restoring 
their national worship ; especially as 
they were still prayed for in the gen- 
eral intercession for the children of 
‘Abraham. Now, this explanation 
would be found in the fact of their 
being removed to the Indus—a dis- 
tance of eighteen hundred miles to 
the east of the captives near the Eu- 
phrates. This we offer as one argu- 
ment for believing the tradition. A 
second argument, and a very strong 
one, as it strikes us, will exist in the 
coincidence of the local tradition with 
the unquestionable fact of the resem- 
blanee. Undoubtedly this will go for 
nothing, if it should appear that the 
tradition arose out of the reported 
resemblance, or if the notion of the 
resemblance arose out of the tradi- 
tion; but we believe this to be far 
otherwise. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve the two to be not only indepen~ 
dent as to origin, but even locally dis- 
tinct as to currency. The tradition 
js strongest in Persia; exactly the 
place where the countenance is not 
generally known. And on the other 
hand, (Lahore, forinstance,) where the 
countenance is familiar, so far from 
the tradition having any local currency, 
‘we are assured by Major Archer that 
no greater affront could be offered a 
Sikh than to tell him he is like a Jew, 
or to insinuate that he has Jewish 
blood in his veins. Probably the Aff- 
ghan would quite as little think it a 
eompliment. [f, afterall, both Sikh and 
Affzhan really have this Hebrew an- 
cestry, we may certainly see in such a 
fact the very strongest exemplification 
of the curse denounced against the un- 
believing Jews in Scripture. Can 
there be a greater monument of dis- 
grace for the Jew, than that their own 
posterity should deny their Jewish de- 
‘scent with loathing ; nay, make it a 


ground of capital feud that any man 
should insinuate a parentage of that 
race? and that both Sikh and Affghan 
should abjure the blood to which, 
probably, they owe the energy cha- 
racterising both nations among the 
feeble Asiatics ? 

Sir William Jones was amongst 
those who countenanced the belief of 
a descent from the ten tribes in the 
Sikhs and Affghans; and in the 
Asiatic Researches he has given four 
arguments, not very strong, in sup- 


port of it. Perhaps in that one argu- 


ment which relies upon the Affghan 
name for a range of mountains—* the 
Solymaunnee mountains,” and the 
“ Tukhte Solimaun,” or ‘ throne of 
Solomon,” given to the highest sum- 
mit—there is some weight; for an 
Israelitish tribe would be likely to 
confer upon so grand an object the 
name of that illustrious king who had 
built their earliest temple, (the only 
temple that they could have heard of.) 
But to the argument derived from the 
prevalence of Jewish names amongst 
the Affghans, we attach as little im- 
portance as any critic. For not only 
is it certain that all these names would 
reach Mahometan countries for the 
same reason that the Jewish and 
Christian doctrines were pillaged; 
viz. from the sterility of invention in 
Mahomet, and the close intercourse 
which had long subsisted between the 
northern Arabia, Judea, and Jewish 
Idumea—but also we have recently 
seen, in the French war-minister’s re- 
port upon Algiers, the attention of 
Europe justly summoned to this fact 
of Mahometan stupidity, as illustrated 
in the very case of names. For it 
seems that one cause of Mahometan 
disputes, is the want of proper means 
for authenticating deeds, or for prov- 
ing any person's existence or any 
person’s death ; and what is the cause 
of that want? Why, amongst other 
things, the fact that not above nine 
male names, and at the most fifteen, 
are in use amongstthem. This is the 
reason that, in reading oriental his~ 
tory, Turkish, Curdish, Mameluke, 
Persian, no matter what, everlasting- 
ly those names of Solyman Pasha, 
Ali Pasha, Sultan Mohammed, Mo- 
hammed Shah, &c., revolve in such 
monotony, that no age or land is dis- 
tinguished from any other. 

In quitting this topic of the Affghan 
and Sikh connexion with Jewish an- 
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cestry, it is remarkable that in the 
very same region where stands the 
Tuhkhte Solimaun, or Solomon’s throne, 
a mountain consecrated by the very 
same superstition as Ararat in the 
west, (both probably derived from 
Jews)—viz. that the ark of Noah found 
a resting-place on its topmost peak— 
there occurs a tribe of robbers, but, for 
all that, ‘‘ civil and decent,” says Mr 
Elphinstone, in their behaviour, whose 
chief (habited with a republican sim- 
plicity, in no point of dress or usage 
claiming any superiority to the rest 
of his clan) rode along with Mr 
Elphinstone upon the most friendly 
terms; whilst his people, in the quiet- 
est manner possible, robbed part of 
the retinue—both that belonging to 
Mr E., and to the king, Shah Shooja. 
This tribe were so swarthy, as at the 
first glance to make Mr Elphinstone 
suppose them from Hindostan ; but a 
moment’s observation dispersed that 
idea. ‘A certain independent and 
manly air marked them for Affghans,” 
says Mr E. Secondly, their beards, 
which Affghans let grow to a patriar- 
chal length; thirdly, “the loose folds 
of their turbans ; and lastly, their long 
- and thick hair.”” Now, is it not re- 


markable, in connexion with so many 


other vestiges of Jewish descent, that 
_ this long-haired tribe is called Esau- 
khail—khail being the word for clan, 
or subdivision of a tribe, and Esau 
being memorable in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures for his hirsute appearance? We 
may add, as another striking coinci- 
dence with Hebrew antiquities, that 
persons, setting themselves apart for 
the duty of champions, keep their hair 
sacred from the razor, like Samson. 

Of Affghan life, in its general tenor, 
as it moves in cities, perhaps a few 
picturesque sketches from Mr E|phin- 
stone will give the best idea. The 
first describes the British public entry 
into Peshawer, the largest city on the 
east side of the kingdom :— 

‘“¢ There was a great crowd all the 


way. The banks on each side of the. 


road were covered with people; and 
many climbed up trees to see us pass. 
The crowd increased as we approach- 
ed the city; but we were put to no 
inconvenience by it, as the king’s 
horse charged the mob vigorously, and 
used their whips without compunction. 
One man attracted particular notice : 
he wore a red cap of a conical shape, 
with some folds of cloth round the 
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bottom, and a white plume; he had a 
short jacket of skin, black pantaloons, 
and brown boots. He was an uncom~ 
monly fine figure, tall and thin, with 
swelling muscles, a high nose, and-an 
animated countenance: he was mount- 
ed on a very fine grey horse, and rode 
with long stirrups, and very well. He 
carried a long spear without a head, 
with which he charged the mob at 
speed, shouting witha loud and deep 
voice. He not only dispersed the 
mob, but rode at grave people sitting 
on terraces with the greatest fury, and 
kept all clear wherever he went. His 
name was Russool Dewauneh, or Rus- 
sool the Mad. He was well known 
for a good and brave soldier, but an 
irregular and unsettled person. He 
afterwards was in great favour with 
most of the mission ; and was equip- 
ped in an English helmet and cavalry 
uniform, which well became him. By 
the time we had entered the town, the 
roads were so narrow that our progress 
became very slow, and we had time 
to hear the remarks of the spectators, 
which were expressive of wonder at 
the procession, and of good-will to- 
wards us; but the crowd and bustle 
were too great to admit of any distinct 
observations. At length we reached 
the house prepared for us, and were 
ushered into an apartment spread with 
carpets and felts for sitting on. Here 
we were seated on the ground in the 
Persian manner, and trays of sweet- 
meats were placed before us. They 
consisted of sugared almonds; and 
there was a loaf of sugar for making 
sherbet in the midst of each tray. 
Soon after, our conductors observed . 
that we required rest, and withdrew.” 

~The house is peculiarly interesting, 
because (like all Eastern dwellings) it 
exhibited the universal arrangement 
of domestic comforts — where the 
highest and the lowest differ only as 
to the degree of costliness, but not ag 
to the modes of luxury, or the stand- 
ards of convenience. 

«¢ We had now time to examine our 
lodging, which had been built by the 
king’s chief butler before he went into 
rebellion. It was large, and, though 
quite unfinished, was much more con- 
venient than could have been expected 
at Peshawer, which is not the fixed 
residence of the court. The whole of 
our premises consisted of a square, 
enclosed by a rampart of earth, or 
unburned brick, within which was 
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another square, enclosed by high walls. 
The space between the walls and the 
rampart was divided into many courts, 
in one of which was a little garden, 
where there were small trees, rose 
bushes, stock gilliflowers, and other 
flowers. ‘The inner square was divid- 
ed by a high wall into two courts; 
and at one end of each was a house, 
containing two large halls of the whole 
height of the building. , On each side 
of the halls were many smaller rooms 
in two stories, some of which looked 
into the halls. One of the courts con- 
tained no other building; but the 
three remaining sides of the other 
court were occupied by apartments. 
All the windows in this last court were 
furnished with sashes of open wood 
work,” [z. e. trellis or lattice work, 
and sometimes with elaborate reticu- 
lations like lace, | ** which, while they 
admitted the air and light, prevented 
the room from being seen into from 
without ; and there were fire~places in 
several of the rooms in both courts. 
What struck us most were the cellars, 
intended for a retreat from the heats 
of summer. There was one under 
each house. One was only a spacious 


and handsome hall of burned brick and 


mortar. But the other was exactly 
of the same plan and dimensions as 
the house itself, with the same halls 
and the same apartments, in two 
stories, as above ground. The whole 
of this subterraneous mansion was 
lighted by broad but low windows 
near the top.” [It is to be regretted 
that this part of the arrangement has 
not been explained. We must pre- 
sume the rooms to be really subterra- 
neous ; and in that case a difficulty 
would arise with the lower story, 
though certainly capable of being re- 
medied in more ways than one.) 
“‘The house I am speaking of was 
unfinished ; but, when complete, the 
cellars are painted and furnished in 
the same.manner as the rooms above, 
and have generally a fountain in the 
middle of the hall, Even the poor at 
Peshawer have them under their 
houses ; but they are not required in 
the temperate climates further west.” 
[Yet Captain Havelock mentions them 
in Candahar, the western capital.] «I 
always sat.in mine in the hot weather, 
and found it equally agreeable and 
wholesome.” 

The king, according to immemorial 
custom in eastern lands, furnished the 
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diet of the embassy. ** On the day of 
our arrival, our dinner was composed 
of the dishes sent us by the king, which 
we found excellent. Afterwards we 
had always our English meals; but 
the king continued to send breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner for ourselves, 
with provisions for two thousand per- 
sons, (a number exceeding that of the 
embassy,) and two hundred horses, 
besides elephants, &c.; nor was it 
without great difficulty that I prevail« 
ed on his majesty, at the end of a 
month, to dispense with this expensive 
proof of his hospitality.” 

This liberal king was Shooja ool 
Moolk—pregisely that king whom 
our army has so lately replaced on his 
throne by the capture of Ghuzni. He 
is described as ‘a handsome man, 
about thirty years of age, of an olive 
complexion, with a thick black beard. 
The expression of his countenance 
was dignified and pleasing ; his voice 
clear, and his address princely.” It 
has been a frequent allegation of Ra- 
dical journals at home, that he is per- 
sonally unacceptable to his people; and 
these journals have attempted to leave 
an impression upon their readers, that 
his exile was, in itself, a consequence 
of some popular representative act. 
Now, it arose simply out of the king’s 
reverses in war. 

In numbers, the Affghan people, 
taken in an aggregate sense, are sup- 
posed to reach the amount of fifteen 
millions, which may seem to an Euro- 
pean reader, bringing with him our false 
prejudgements as to Asiatic populous- 
ness, a very slender population for an 
empire territorially so vast. But it is 
more by three millions than the popu- 
lation of Persia, as reported circum- 
stantially for official purposes to Na- 
poleon. And universally we may rest 
assured of this fact—that under all 
Mahometan governments the popula- 
tion dwindles. Of the three great Ma- 
hometan empires at present upon the 
earth—all lying in the same genial lati- 
tudes, (viz. between 30 and 42 degrees 
of north latitude ;) warm, therefore, 
unless when very elevated ground 
raises particular districts to a colder 


atmosphere ; consequently under cir- 


cumstances demanding a low and un- 
costly scale of artificial comforts; yet 
all on the other hand free from the 
most depressing effects of heat within 
the tropics—viz. Turkey, Persia, Aff- 
ghanistan—all are deserts; as to the 
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population they carry, merely deserts. 
It is true that these three empires are 
all alike so vast as to leave room for 
real natural deserts, in the ordinary 
meaning, interspersed amongst their 
cultivated regions: 


“ The seats of mightiest monarchs; and 
so large 

The prospect was, that here and there was 
room 

For barren desert fountainless and dry.” 


But this, so far from being an apology 
fur the Mahometan governments, is 
the worst form in which their vicious 
tendency could be recorded. It is the 
sloth of Mahometanism which has suf- 
fered many of these deserts to arise. 
Egypt, it has long been perceived, is 
falling. continually more’ and more 
within the encroachments of the sand. 
And why? There was always the same 
power of nature at work to cause sand- 
drifts. But there was once a power 
in collision with this natural power— 
viz. the energy of man ; and ¢hat kept 
the mischief in check. But this power 
has drooped since the Mahometan era. 
A country, which is the nearest fuc- 
simile of Egypt in natural conforma- 
tion—viz. Lower Sind—to the west of 
Affghanistan, is very nearly the same 
in condition from the same causes. 
But Sweestaun, which is now an inte- 
gral part of Southern Affghanistan, 
recalls the situation of Egypt exactly, 
so far as it is caused by human sloth. 
There is no country whose beauty and 
fertility the Persian poets of past ages 
have celebrated with more enthusiasm, 
and it might be thought now that all 
was fiction. Not at all. ‘*‘ The nume- 
rous ruins which it still contains,” says 
Mr Elphinstone, “ testify Sweestaun 
to have been a fertile country, full of 
cities, which in extent and magnifi- 
cence are scarcely surpassed by any 
in Asia.” What then has caused this 
dreadful change? Precisely the same 
cause as that which is now choking 
up the valley of the Nile: ‘ The pro- 
vince is surrounded by wide and dis- 
mal deserts,” [a desert, as we have al- 
ready observed, forms the western 
boundary of Affghanistan, conse- 
quently of Sweestaun, | “‘ whence every 
wind brings clouds of a light shifting 
sand ;’’ now this sand it is which “ de- 
stroys the fertility of the fields, and 
gradually overwhelms the villages.” 
At this day it.is upon the rivers only 
that this district retains its old fertility. 
VOL. XLIX. NO. cecev. 
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Napoleon noted down in Egypt this 
growing encroachment of the sand; 
he declared that he could see with his 
bodily eye the sand-drifts as they in- 
creased their lodgments ; and he pre- 
dicted the gradual conversion of the 
whole valley into desert, except under 
the very circumstances which* now 
form the exception for Sweestaun, viz. 
the immediate vicinity of a fertilizing 
river. It may be fancied, certainly, 
that the decay of population, depend- 
ent upon other causes, has produced 
the decay of the land; and not that 
the loss of land has gradually reduced 
the population. Doubtless the Ma- 
hometan decay operates in both ways, 
through loss of soil upon the people, 
and through loss of people upon the 
soil. But originally there is no doubt 
that the Asiatic indolence, which is 
but a name of disguise for Mahometan 
indolence, drooping continually in the 
war which it is necessary to maintain 
in sandy regions with great natural 
forces of usurpation, is the original 
principle of movement in these awful 
changes. And, with some exceptions 
for Affghanistan Proper, where more 
.is seen of human energy indestructible 
by vices of religion, than in any other 
part of Mahometan Asia, it may be 
affirmed boldly that the great Ma- 
hometan states have long been travel« 
ling downwards to extinction. _ Unless 
saved by the fortunate interposition of 
England and Russia, they will make 
deserts of Southern Asia from the 
Mediterranean to the Indus. And this 
in a virtual sense they have already 
accomplished. 
The Affghans, to speak of them in 
their physical character, are all of a 
robust make, and are generally lean, 
though bony and muscular. The cha- 
racter of their faces is thus described 
by Mr Elphinstone:—* They have 
high noses, high cheek- bones, and long 
faces. Their hair and beards are gen- 
erally black, sometimes brown, and 
rarely red. Their hair is always 
coarse and strong.- The tribes near 
towns wear it short; but the rest have 
long and large locks hanging down on — 
each side of the head. They wear 
long and thick beards. ‘Their coun- 
tenance has an expression of manli- 
ness and deliberation, united to an air 
of simplicity not allied to weakness.” 
- These lineaments, however, and this 
expression, are more decided amongst 
the eastern Affghans. Among the 
uU 
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western there is a much greater variety 
of countenance: but the high cheek- 
bones prevail every where. ‘ The 
western Affghans,” says Mr Elphin- 
stone, “are taller and stouter than 
those of the east, andsome Dourraunecs 
. and Ghiljies are of surprising strength 
and stature ; but, generally speaking, 
the Affghans are not so tall as the 
English.” 
circumstance which, at first sight, 
seems more remarkable, is the extra- 
ordinary variety of the complexions. 
The eastern Affghan has the dark 
Hindoo complexion; the western a 
clear olive. Yet amongst both these 
will be found many men as fair as 
Europeans. . This we ascribe to the 
variable height of the inhabited land, 
which, according to Captain Have- 
lock, forced the British army through 
all the opposite hardships of frost the 
most extreme—so that Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, by simply riding twenty-eight 
times through a winding river on a 
freezing day, gathered about the red 
shalloon lining of his cloak a weight 
of ice which actually broke off three 
buttons; and in the other extreme, 
forced them through heat so intense 
as to drive all who happened to be in- 
habitants of towns into subterranean 
chambers. The variable levels of the 
land, sometimes below the sea, ‘some- 
times raised six or seven thousand 
feet above it, have all the effect, as 
to climate, of passing from Spain to 
Lapland within perhaps one day’s 
journey. 

In general, for differences more im- 
portant than complexion or bodily 
structure, the Affghans derive a lead- 
ing impulse from the accident of east 
or west in their birth. Universally, 
the civilization of eastern Affzhani- 
stan has been derived from India; of 
western from Persia. Hence also 
it is, that whilst Hindonees, a class of 
mixed people originally Hindoo, and 
Hindoos themselves, are found chiefly 
on the east, as at Peshawer, which is 
the great eastern capital of Affghan- 
istan ; on the other hand Tanjiks, 
who are properly Persians by original 
descent, and perhaps also are some- 
times Arabs, but born in Affghanistan 
of parents settled there for genera- 
tions, prevail greatly on the west. 
Hence, also, the Persic language is 


spoken yery extensively in the west. 


It is, in fact, one form of the Persian 
character in which the Affghans write 


their own language: and many of the 
primary words appear to be deduced 
from the Pehlevi or ancient Persie, 
But this is not so certain, as some of 
these words seem common to the 
Zend, to the Sanscrit, and to the 
Chaldaic—all ancient forms of eastern 
language; and other words are de- 
rived from some obscure root not yet 
indicated. But it marks the strength 
of the Affghan character, that they 
have powerfully resisted the Hindoo 
civilization on the east, and the Per- 
sian on the west. In each case they 
have been modified externally by these 
influences; but the native Affghan 
elements have still predominated in 
their character. 

The Affghan government is of the 
very loosest texture. Simply in his 
own character, the king has no power 
at all: for, in a strict sense, he has 
no subjects, except the khauns or 
heads of clans. He governs indirect- 
ly through them. Yet, again, clan- 
ship, according to Mr Elphinstone’s 
representation, is perfectly different 
from that institution as it formerly 
existed in feudal rigour amongst the 
Highland Scoteh. The head of the 
clan, as head, and simply in that cha- 
racter, is nobody in Affzhanistan: he 
may chance to be identified with some 
great interest of the clan; and that 
will give him weight. But it is the 
common welfare of the clan, not loyal- 
ty towards the chieftain, which con- 
stitutes the point of honour for the 
clansmen. 

Hence it may be supposed, and es- 
pecially when the nomadic habits of 
many Affghans are considered, vast 
multitudes living through the whole 
year a wandering life under tents, (a 
life which they speak of with enthu- 
siasm,) that predatory habits will pre. 
vail extensively ; and that the securi- 
ty for property can be but imper- 
fect. ‘ In Affghanistan,” says Cap- 
tain Havelock, (p. 176, vol. ii.) 
“no pass is without its tribe of 
plunderers.” And-in districts that 
are professionally trained to robbery, 
as amongst the lawless Khyberees, 
whose position brings them into con 
tact with travellers passing to the 
west from Peshawer, all the males 
are “trained from infancy to aim 
with along musket, the range of which 
far exceeds that of the ordinary fire- 
lock in use in the British ranks, and 
gives the brigands a great advantage 
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in skirmishing on mountains scarcely 
accessible.” This advantage was oc- 
casionally felt painfully in our own 
partizan warfare, on the various tran~ 
sits we have recently made through 
their country. Meantime, all Aff- 
ghans are not Khyberees. But all are 
too much in the habit of relying on 
private guerilla warfare for every 
purpose; all think it reasonable to 
recognize a local right of that sort in 
the ancient occupier of a mountain 
pass; and, therefore, to regard this 
right as a regular article of marketable 
traffic. Out of towns, and at present 
during civil dissensions within the 
largest towns, all Affghans have arms, 
if not in their hands, always lying 
ready in their houses or tents; viz. 
imprimis, a musket and long bayonet, 
‘* which last, a fit emblem of the state 
of the land,” says an officer of our 
army, “is constructed so as never to 
unfix ;” secundo, upon the same au- 
thority, “* a sword and shield ;” ¢ertio, 
a dagger ; quarto, * a pistol or a mus- 
quetoon.” 

From this atmosphere of lawless 
life, or rather perhaps not lawless so 
much as governed by laws of variable 
interpretation, and entrusted to the 
execution of private hands, (since 
even the Khyberees, the little pesti- 
lent hornets that sally out upon all 
men alike, infidel or believer, still 
look down upon the Arab who attacks 
a Hadjee near Mecca as an ungen- 
tlemanly scoundrel,) it has naturally 
arisen that the Affghans, as a nation, 
display a phenomenon in the features 
of their intercourse with strangers, not 
paralled elsewhere upon earth. On 
the one hand, their hospitality is ui- 
bounded: and on two separate im- 
pulses; first, in the light of charity, 
which they conceive to be an impera- 
tive duty towards every man in want; 
secondly, on a noble feeling of the 
sanetity which belongs to each man’s 
fireside. They rather force hospitality 
upon a stranger than wait to have it 
claimed ; and hence it happens that, 
in cases without number, the very 
same man who is the object of their 
rapacity on the open roads or fields, 
may become the object of their affec- 
tionate hospitality within their houses. 
Your host, who can never do enough 
for your comfort at breakfast, will be 
found waiting for you at a corner of 
the road, with a hint for saving trouble, 
in the shape of a large horse pistol. 
And, quite as likely as not, if you are 
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pillaged at nightfall, and in that cha- 
racter claim a night’s hospitality at 
the nearest cottage, you will find your 
plunderer himself, in his new charac- 
ter of host, most cheerfully prepared 
to refund part of his booty in the shape 
of a ‘good night’s. entertainment for 
man and horse. Mr Elphinstone had 
heard much of this extraordinary case 
as one of customary occurrence: and, 
well aware that his own high rank as 
envoy, with a personal escort of four 
hundred good soldiers, made it hope- 
less for him to expect any illustrative 
experience in his own person, he 
sought for testimony from some per- 
son in a situation humble enough to 
allow of such experiences, yet suf- 
ficiently veracious to resist the temp- 
tations of wonder-making. Such a 
witness at length he found, long af- 
ter he had returned to Hindostan, in 
the person of a Mr Durie, born at 
Calcutta, and one of that very inter- 
esting (some think dangerous) class, 
called the Indo-British children, that 
is to say, of Hindoo mothers and Bri- 
tish fathers. This eccentric person, 
having upon him the instinct of ram- 
bling, had travelled extensively in Aff- 
ghanistan on foot, and as an avowed 
mendicant. He was every where rex 
ceived with fervent hospitality. From 
his journal (siace published) it does not 
appear that he ever felt himself in 
danger from mere want of food; but, 
on the other hand, he had his pockets . 
felt and probed with equal fervour. 
In his case there was nothing to rob; 
the pockets were empty ; but it hap- 
pened ludicrously enough that mere 
excess of poverty had left about him 
one sole delusive indication of wealth : 
various trowsers, which had succes- 
sively fallen away in rags from the 
lower parts, remained as so many 
zones or belts in their upper portions 
(which had been more strongly lined) 
about his hips. Suffering much from 
cold in the winter, as a native of Ben- 
gal, he could not resolve to sacrifice 
these accumulated strata, these north- 
ern frontiers of ancient trowsers ; and 
‘dire was the suffering which he thus 
created to himself and to many of his 
kind hosts. Often he was ealled out 
into the dark by an affectionate friend, 
who would entreat to know what trea~ 
sure it was that he carried about him, 
causing this: regular swell about the 
equator of his person; and then a 
search would commence, terminating 
of course in disappointment ; but this 
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disappointment never led to any bad 
feeling, or to any interruption of the 
hospitality. Most amusing, from sim- 

le naiveté, are Mr Durie’s summing 
up of his Affghan experience in this 
point, and the moral inference which 
he founds upon it. 

Thus the simple traveller revolved 
amongst this simple nation, every man 
giving him food, every man feeling 
his pockets, until his perfidious trow- 
sers became as well known in Affghan- 
istan as the Hindoo Koosh, or Cape 
Disappointment to sailors in Baffin’s 
Bay. ‘ But,” says’ Mr Elphinstone, 
**so much more do they attend to grant- 
ing favours than to respecting rights, 
that the same Affghan who would 
plunder a traveller of a cloak if he had 
one, would give him a cloak if he had 
none.” There is, in fact, a sort of 
wild elevation in the principle on 
which Mr Elphinstone is disposed to 
rest the original growth of this maraud- 
ing practice. The fiction, but ori- 
ginally it was no fiction, on which it 
may be supposed to stand, is that every 
robber acts on his own personal peril 
and responsibility ; since every man 
abroad upon the roads must be pre- 
sumed a member of some clan, which 
in honour is charged with his defence. 
The retaliation, therefore, upon which 
the robber counts, as a reversionary 
settlement of the account, however 
distant, constitutes to aclansman some 
attraction and some justification in a 
mode of violence, which is never ac- 
companied willingly by personal ill 
usage. That the general sentiment 
towards the stranger is that of gene- 
rous protection and forbearance, is 
evident from the very frequent collu- 
sion with Mr Durie, practised by stern 
Mahometans, in concealing his Chris- 
tianity where it might have operated 
unfavourably for his interest. His 
errors, and his evident want of practice 
in going through Mahometan prayers 
or rites of worship, were continually 
observed ; and privately he was taxed 
with being a Christian. But no per- 
son, of the many to whom the secret 
had become known, ever used it mali- 
ciously against him. . 

Captain Havelock is, therefore, too 
hasty in charging upon “ the people 
of the country,” and as “a proof of 
their depraved and sanguinary habits,” 
the murder of Lieutenant-Colonel Her- 
ring. He calls it, besides, an ‘ addi- 
tiona! proof,” alluding probably to a 


previous murder, not less eowardly and 
unprovoked, of Lieutenant Inverarity. 
Both murders agreed in this feature— 
that they were perpetrated. with no 
view to plunder; and probably the 
temptation to either had arisen in that 
excess of generous incaution which 
with a brave and frank-hearted man, 
such as the Affghan generally is, 
would have proved the best guarantee 
for the unfortunate stranger’s safety. 
But the Khyberees (who command 
a formidable mountain pass of four 
marches, says Captain Havelock, of 
‘about twenty-five miles,” says Mr 
Elphinstone)—they also are profes- 
sional, almost, one might say, legal 
and official robbers. In quiet times, 
the Khyberees have stations on dif- 
ferent parts of the pass to collect an 
authorized toll on passengers; but in 
times of trouble they are all on the 
alert. Ifa single traveller endeavour 


to make his way through, the noise . 


of his horse’s feet sounds up the long 
narrow valleys, and soon brings the 
Khyberees in troops from the hills and 
ravines; but if they expect a caravan, 
they assemble in hundreds on the side 
of a hill, and sit patiently with their 
matchlocks in their hands, waiting its 
approach.” What a picturesque cir- 
cumstance is that of the unfortunate 
traveller’s giving warning against him- 
self by the hollow sound of his horse’s 
hoofs echoing up the narrow corridors 
amongst the rocky hills! How like 
to some incidents in our early metrical 
romances! And during the centuries 
which have witnessed this occupation 
of the hills by the Khyberees, (who re- 
call to our minds the Isaurian robbers, 
seated fora thousand years, at the least, 
in the defiles of Cilicia,) what agoniz- 
ing trials of horsemanship there must 
have been on the part of travellers who 
sought safety by swift riding! Cap- 
tain Havelock, when mentioning that 
we occupied this long pass with mi- 
litary posts, adds, that the Khybe- 
rees swarmed round them at night, 
and in winter, like herds of wolves. 
This also suggests picturesque images. 
The allusion to wolves reminds us of 
that dreadful scene, imagined by De 
Foe, when he makes Robinson Cru- 
soe, on his return to Europe, over- 
taken in a severe winter by an army 
of wolves. The case occurs in the 
north of Spain. In this instance the 
horses of the party were an additional 
temptation to the famished wolves, 
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And precisely such an extra tempta- 
tion for the Khyberees lay in the fact, 
that one of our pests was an old haunt 
of their own, in which lay buried a trea- 
sure of 12,000 rupees. It may beima- 
gined what a nidor, or incense as from 
roasted meat, would arise in the nos- 
trils of these little famished wolves upon 
such an extra excitement. What anin- 
sult, that their enemies should actually 
come like a band of American “ squat- 
ters,’ — squatting deliberately upon 
the Khyberee buried exchequer! Six 
thousand of these little fiends gathered 
about the post! Most unhappily the 
troops who held it were merely nu- 
cebs—a word which implies, by a flat- 
tering fiction, that the parties are 
“ noble,” and that they are “ volun- 
teers ;’’ whereas they are mercenary 
troops in British pay. It is very hon- 
ourable to these poor men, that, 
having a vast proportion of their party 
disabled by the sickness then general 
throughout our chain of posts, and 
with only a weak field-work by way 
of fortification, four hundred men for 
a long time. kept the six thousand at 
bay. At last, however, the wolves 
forced an entrance; and, it need scarce- 
ly be added, put the whole of this 


gallant party to the sword. Captain 
Harris in another post, which was also 
fiercely attacked, maintained hisground 


against similar disadvantages. Some 
will enquire why our Indian govern- 
ment, to whom the bribing of such a 
tribe must be a trifle, should not 
in that way have purchased their for- 
bearance. They did so: at Tast it 
seemed the shortest plan to toss a few 
bones to the wolves. But what was 
the result? It really makes us laugh 
as we record it. Lieutenant Macke- 
"son, upon a day regularly dated, con- 
cluded a treaty for the payment of 
eighty thousand rupees, (2. ¢., at the 
modern rate of exchange, exactly 
eight thousand pounds sterling,) by 
way of annuity in return for neutrali. 
ty. The next horseman who arrived 
from Cabul at Peshawer brought 
word that, precisely on the morning 
succeeding to the signature of this 
treaty, the Khyberees made a despe- 
rate attack on Colonel Wheeler, who 
proved rather too old a soldier for 
their calculation, and beat them off 
with great loss. This issue confirmed 
what Mr Elphinstone's sagacity had 
predicted in 1814, 
With so much violence and feudal 
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dissension systematized amongst the 
Affghans, it is impossible that landed 
property can reach a high value. In 
the most settled parts, it is held by Mr 
Forster that it sells for nine years’ 
purchase ; and that under favourable 
circumstances it. may reach twelve. 
What may be the condition of rural 
economy amongst the Affghans, it is 
difficult to ascertain: not one of the 
half dozen persons who have yet writ- 
ten on this unexplored country, having 
had any previous training or practice 
in this department. Generally, how- 
ever, it happens, in the genial climates 
between 40 and 30 degrees of lati- 
tude, that the soil yields an abundant 
return almost spontaneously. Vege- 
tables and fruits appear to be cheap 
in a degree which seems romantic. 
Oranges are the only fruit adapted to 
the necessities of a hot climate which 
can ‘be called scarce. Grapes of a 
quality equal to those grown in our 
hot-houses at 3s. to 5s. per lb., not 
the thick-skinned rubbish of Lisbon, 
are sold at a farthing a pound. They 
are given to swine even by cart-loads. 
The potatoe, however, though intro- 
dueed by the British in Kanour and 
other provinces. of Hindostan to the 
north of the Himalaya, (7. e. of its 
first range,) is still unknown to the 
west of the Indus, Though disliked 
at first, it turned out so excellent in a 
few years after the English had intro- 
duced it, that the peasantry are annu- 
ally extending its culture. This is, no 
doubt, one of the many gifts which we 
shall soon naturalize in Affghanistan. 

Meantime, the mere extent of the 
empire, even without that extraordi- 
nary variation of level which gives, in 
particular’ districts, to Affghaaistan 
the compass of all climates within a 
hundred miles square, must continu- 
ally remind the reader that what is 
true for one city, may be false for an- 
other: the commonest object in the 
streets of an eastern city may be an 
exotic rarity in a central or in a wes- 
tern city ; and a popular usage of the 
north may be unheard of in the south, 
These harsh local transitions are also 
dependent upon arbitrary tastes of 
tribes, or traditional customs, not less 
than upon climate. We reckon Aff- 
ghanistan to contain from 420,000 to 
460,000 square miles; England Pro- 
per containing about 57,000 such 
spaces, Scotland abeut 30,000, Ire- 
land about as many, France from 
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140,000 to 160,000. The capital cities 
distributed over this vast region are 
few and far between; five only are 
worth remembering—First, and in-a 
literal sense first to those who ap- 
proach from Hindostan, is Peshawer : 
the city in which Mr Elphinstone re- 
sided in 1809. The population was 
then about 100,000. Secondly, for 
the more central and western capital, 
Candahar. Thirdly, Cabul for the 
north. Fourthly, Herat for the en- 
trance north-west. And finally, as a 
city memorable to modern ears, whilst 
to ears historical it has a romantic 


importance since the era of Mahmoud 
the Ghuznavide, first Mahometan in- 
vader of Hindostan, comes Ghuzni. 
Not one of these cities is equal to 
Edinburgh in size: and as to mate- 
rials, they are usually composed of 
mud baked into the hardness of gran- 
ite by the sun’s heat. Sir Alexander 
Burnes was the first person who sport- 
ed glass in a Cabul house; this he 
accomplished by purchasing Russian 
mirrors, scraping away the quicksil- 
ver, and inserting them into carved 
picture-frames. 
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Magister artis docte piscatoriz 

Waltone, salve! magne dux arundinis. 
Seu tu reducta valle solus ambulas 
Preeterfluentes interim observans aquas— 
Seu forté puri stans in amnis margine, 
Sive in tenaci gramine et ripA sedens 
Fallis perité squameum pecus manu; 

O quie voluptas est legere in scriptis tuis! 
Sic tu libris nos, lineis pisces capis, 
Musisque litterisque dum incumbis, licet 
Intentus hamo, interque piscandum studes. 


Exptatn, immortal Christopher, if 
you please, how comes it that all men 
are anglers? Ido not mean to insi- 
nuate that all men are adepts in the 
art wherein you excel; nor even that 
all men are anglers, that is, catchers 
of fish ; nor yet that all care to catch 
fish when they can: but this is a puz- 
zler—How comes it that all men are 
anglers in their hearts ? 

Methinks I see the honourable and 
learned Christopher rise to explain. 

He rises, but speaks not—the eye 
speaketh, the lip is eloquent, but there 
lives not a sound ‘’twixt it and si- 
lence :” the orator is eloquent in ges- 
ture; ten thousand remembrances of 
rushing torrents, wild and untractable 
as infancy, growing by degrees into 
the frolicsome boyhood of wimpling 
streamlets; then expanding into the 
ardent and ambitious promise of the 
youthful river; and anon, swelling 
forth in the stately majesty of full- 
grown riverhood, flash across the soul 
that filled itself to overflowing with 
nature’s own poesy upon their banks. 
He would speak, but cannot; he would 
tell his triamphs once again. He 
would tell us that he is an angler— 
he would (would that he would) once 
again * twaddle upon Tweedside,” 
but he cannot ; his heart is too full; 
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fuller than his well filled creel. He 
has on his fishing-jacket, but he thinks 
not of it ; neither are his imaginations 
of fish or fishing ; yet is there no lack 
of information in his eye, though the 
tongue speaks not. See you not, dull 
sons of clay, that Christopher, when 
going out to fish, goes not alone a-fish- 
ing? The man is an angler if you 
will—ay, but he is also a poet! 
Never-dying Kit! How often have 
we gone a-fishing with you—how of- 
ten has thy bright example seduced 
us into going a-fishing by ourselves — 


how often have we fished all day with. 


thee, catching nothing, and yet catch- 
ing much; seizing, as they fell from 
thy lips, words of wit consecrated to 
virtue—seeing, through thy eyes, not 
so much nature in her harmony and 
beauty, as the God of nature in His 
providence and wisdom ; and return- 
ing with thee, reckless of the fortune 
—the fishing fortune—of the day, and 
satisfied with a heart attuned to the 
harmony of thy heart, and a soul soar- 
ing with thine far above the streams, 
and scaurs, and braes, and misty moun- 
tains that mingle with the clouds, to 
the contemplation of Him who made 
them all! 

Bah! Tell me of anglers as such. 
How many thousand disciples of Chris- 
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topher are there in this breathing world, 
who, never going out to fish, are for 
ever going out a fishing ? 

Oftheseam I. My angling achieve~ 
ments are limited to the capture of a 
solitary trout. Nor did I triumph 
over him by any exertion of piscatory 
ingenuity or skill. -My line floated 
unartistically adown the stream, and 
my tail-fly involved itself within the 
slowly circling waters of the eddying 
pool below. I was thinking of other 
things, nor did I well know what was 
the matter when I found my line sub- 
merged, and my pliant rod bent ver- 
tically upon the stream. Something, 
I thought, must have happened, and 
thereupon did as other men would have 
done—pulled away lustily, and whisk- 
ed over my left shoulder on the green 
grass, without so much as thinking of 
the science of the art, a thumping two- 
pounder! How beautiful it looked! 
I thought him, at the least, a sal- 
mon. I could have sworn at the 
moment, so highly was af captive 
_ magnified in my eyes, that he was a 
salmon—nis side bright with orange, 
azure, and gold, * bedropped mores 
over with crimson hail.” So agile 


was he, though a fish out of water, 


that even out of his element, I could 
hardly make him my own—at last 
I had him. His gaspings became 
more-and more prolonged ; the whisk- 
ings of his supple tail became less 
and less energetic; he was at the 
last kick. I looked at the stream, 
and thought of returning him.to the 
bosom of his native waters. 

And you did? 

Did 1? Excuse me, lady mine, I 
did no such thing. In the fish-basket, 
had I ever encumbered myself with 
an appendage so ostentatious and to 
me unnecessary, he should have gone; 
but as it was, I folded him up, mum- 
my-wise, in a layer of sweet meadow 
grass, and put him—in my pocket! 

This, my solitary triumph over the 
artful trout—for I plead guilty to many 
seductions of roach, perch, gudgeon, 
and other the meaner fry of Cockney 
sportsmanship—I merely allude to for 
the purpose of disarming the preju- 
dices of the anti-cruelty people. I 
plead guilty to one case of trout- 
slaughter, but defy any water- bailiff 
in Christendom to convict me of slay- 
ing that individual malice prepense. 
As I said before, when he hooked 
‘himself, I was thinking of other 
things. 
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What was I thinking of? 

1 was thinking how much we hum- 
ble lovers of nature, we poor caged 
birds of society, we Cockney star- 
lings, poor devils “ who can’t get 
out,” are beholden to the brothers of 
the angle: how much they give us, 
albeit they bestow on us none of their 
fish, reserving them, as all choice 
anglers should, for the pretty milk- 
maids of their acquaintance ; but, ne- 
vertheless, we are, I repeat, much 
bounden to them—they do for us what 
we cannot do for ourselves—give us 
sweet glimpses of that nature, which, 
to us “ in populous city pent,” is “as 
a book sealed, and as a fountain closed 
up,” —keep alive in us that poetry of 
the heart which is ever connected with 
all the shows and forms of nature, 
even though seen through the medium 
of the imagination alone—carry us 
on their backs across the rushing 
ford, and set us down on the opening 
bank to look about us,—lead us up 
and down like blind men, as we are, 
discoursing to us, not like fishmong- 
ers, but like preachers, filling our 
spirits with content, and our souls 
with sober satisfaction ; and, by with- 
drawing our thoughts for the time 
from the grovelling ambitions and 
carking cares of the city and city life, 
prevent our hearts becoming harder 
than the nether millstone. . Truly, 
nature is a great medicine; and he 
who, in the spring-time of the year, 
neglects to take a dose of her, is much 
to blame: She is a marvellous deter- 
gent, or rubber off of city dirt from 
about your reins and heart: she dis- 
perseth vapours, melancholies, blue 
and other devils: she maketh you to 
caper, and to smile, like the gas call- 
ed nitric oxide: she putteth a spring 
into thy right heel and thy left, that 
maketh thee to skip over her prim- 
roses, ladysmocks, and violets, on elas® 
tic toe, like a Quaker at a christening: 
she removeth a great load from about 
thy heart, and enableth thee, without 
repletion, to subdue, to thine own 
cheek, a boiled leg of mutton with 
trimmings: she giveth thee to inhale 
sweet airs, for which she chargeth 
thee nothing: thy nose she makéth 
dainty with the savoury odours of thou- 
sand flowers which thou mayest pluck 
for thy sweetheart, and welcome : thy 
lips she regaleth with berries and 
hips, of which thou wilt not eat too 
plentifully ; and in the season of the 
year, lashings of nuts; also, if theu 
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be young and comely, with the dainty 
breath of innocent milkmaids, towards 
whom thy better nature, and the me- 
mory of thy mother, if thou hast one, 
will suggest to thee discreet beha- 
viour. If haply thou be a grave and 
sober man, nature maketh thee a fro- 
licsome hobbledehoy: if a boy, thou 
sportest as a child upon her bosom: 
if, like him who inditeth for thy enter- 
tainment, thou art bent with age and 
care, and in a dolorous cofitention with 
the hard necessities of thy lot have 
anticipated decay, nature deceiveth 
thee pleasantly into imaginations of 
youth, she seemeth to renew thy 


years ;—as in spring the sap ascendeth’ 


briskly, so in spring-time thy blood 
floweth vigorously through thy veins: 
thou art young once again, nor art 
thou poor; nature is thine own—thou 
art one of creation’s heirs ; thy enjoy- 
ment is not the monopoly of one poor 
spot of earth, by men called an estate; 
the world is thy estate, which, while 
thou contemplatest in a right mind, 
bringeth thee in a rich revenue of 
rapturous enjoyment. 

Go forth into the country for phy- 
sic, and also for food—food for tbe 
mind and heart—spiritual food—food 
for meditation! The contemplation 
of nature is not merely a luxury, it is 
a lesson; nature is not a penny ma- 
gazine, nor even a penny-halfpenny 
magazine, embellished with cuts, and 
unfolded for the entertainment of ig- 
norant little boys and men; she is a 
vast volume of divinity, adorned with 
every grace that style, and argument, 
and lucid order can give; but not 
setting forth her own adornment—not 
prating of herself, but continually 
appealing upwards, continually draw- 
ing up thy heart in one on-pouring 
song of thankfulness—* not loud but 
deep,”—until itloses sight of earth and 
things of earth, and catches above 
the clouds glimpses of the purity and 
celestial calm of an eternal heaven ! 

Therefore, go to church— 

** Why need we lack a hallow’d spot ? 

A church is in each poor man’s cot, 

A temple in each grove that spreads 

Its living roof above our heads ;” 
and, as you lie with eyes half-closed, 
yet far from sleepy, supine upon the 
sod, drinking in, with thirsty ear, the 
anthem pealing forth from every 
grove and hedgerow—when the in- 
censé of fresh flowers and the new- 
mown hay, of which you have made 

_your hassock, and other sweet rural 
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smells, delight the sense, you may 
easily forget whether within the bills 
of mortality may flourish a fashionable 
preacher. You will have no reasonable 
cause of complaint if you profit not 
by the sermon. You must be indeed 
far gone in scepticism and obduracy, 
if field sermons, such as nature 
preaches, cannot win their way 
through the hard hide of your worldly 
heart, and touch it to the quick. 

It is because the country is a luxury 
and a lesson, that we love every as- 
sociation connecting us with it even in 
spirit. Though our domicile’be situ- 
ated in one of the narrowest of narrow 
city passages; though the tufts of 
grass among the tombstones of St 
Paul’s Churchyard be the only ver- 
dure that daily meets our brick and 
mortared sight ; though our prospect 
of blue sky is limited to less than the 
quantity that would make a pair of 
breeches for a Dutchman; though 
tiles and chimney-pots are my firma- 
ment, and an old strip of worn-out 
Turkey carpet my turf; though a 
bullfinch who does not pipe, and a 
starling who does notspeak—confusion 
light on the rogue who sold them me ! 
—form my feathered choristers, yet I 
can enjoy the country; I can inhale 
the breeze of ‘his native mountains— 
not fresher or more health-bestowing 
than his own conceptions—from the 
pages of Christopher ; and I can, al. 
though confined to my garret, lounge 
along the Lea in the sweet society of 
Izaak! 

Blessings on both of you, my jolly 
old cocks! 

Whenever I have occasion to go to 
Lombard Street on business—[I men- 
tion Lombard Street merely to lead 
you into the fallacy that I am going 
to my bankers,—Lord help thee, silly 
one!—if you knew what I did in Lom- 
bard Street—but no matter]—I al- 
ways, going to Lombard Street, make 
it a point to make a detour through 
Crooked Lane. 

Crooked Lane is classic ground to 
me; there, first attracted by a perch 
of some four or five pounds’ weight, 
stuffed, with his mouth wide open, 
to show his triple row of teeth, 
and to catch the flies that abounded 
in the glass case, J purchased my 
earliest apparatus; there I first be- 
came familiar with the mysteries of 
hazel tops, bamboo butts, spliced tops, 
loaded joints, reels, wheels, swivels, 
hair lines, silk lines, Limerick hooks, 
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live baits; and there it was that I 
bought my first edition—one of many 
now before me—of my old master, 
Izaak Walton. 

What a treasure has not that book 
been to me since! Not that I ever 
caught a fish by it; not that I have 
not seen fish miraculously hooked out 
by expert Joskins, who never even 
heard of old Izaak; but because it 
made me an angler ; because it set me 
on foot after the haunts of old Pis- 
eator, and inspired me with a love of 
the country, under pretence of being 
an angler. 

It was on a dewy, soft, balmy May 
morning—one of those May mornings 
giving your lungs to understand that 
summer may be daily expected—that 
I met my old friend Double G. by ap- 
pointment, at Izaak Walton’s in Chan- 
cery Lane. Don’t start—it was at 
Izaak’s old house, nearly opposite the 
Inner Temple gate, that we agreed 
to meet, previous to setting out upon 
what Eustace would have called a 
classical tour, but which we were con- 
tent, with more humility, to designate 
a Lounge on the Lea. Double G. I 


made my friend on one of my pretend- 
ed angling excursions. Being always 


supplied superabundantly with appar- 
atus, and every thing (save patience 
and skill) essential to the capture of 
the finny tribe, I was able to oblige 
Double G. with a spare top of capital 
workmanship ; he screwed on the top, 
and from that day to this our tops and 
hearts have been spliced together. 
Double G., though proud of his art, is 
not a mere angler ; he is, in addition, 
a classical topographer, and has visited, 
at one time or another, every spot of 
earth in England that genius has con- 
secrated to fame. He knows to a 
nicety where classic spots are to be 
found—who made them so, and when, 
where, and how; can tell you where 
the poet, orator, statesman, was born, 
where he lived, and where he is bu- 
ried; he has all passages by heart that 
refer to places associated with mind; 
he is the slave of association ; norcan 
he see beauty in the landscape, how- 
ever lovely, that is not consecrated in 
never-dying prose, or married to im- 
mortal verse. He has no opinion of 
Dryden, because Dryden had no love 
of place; no pleasure in associating 
the scenes of his youth with his poet- 
ry ; he doats upon Sir Walter Scott 
for the possession of the opposite qua- 
lity ; he laments that Admiral Kem- 
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penfeldt should have been drowned, 
because he cannot point out to you 
exactly where he is buried, and regrets, 
for the self-same reason, that young 
Cibber had not been hanged. He will 
dine nowhere but at the Mitre, and in 
no box but that once occupied by 
Dr Johnson and his attendant Bozzy. 
He sleeps in Green Arbour Court, 
Old Bailey, because he has discovered 
that Dr Goldsmith used to sleep there 
seventy-five years ago; his furniture 
is gathered bit by bit, and prized for 
the men who had it before him; the 
ring which he wears on his finger, he 
wears not for ostentation—it is valu- 
able to him as one of the identical 
mourning rings bequeathed to divers 
persons by Izaak Walton; his cane 
was the property of John Philip Kem. 
ble; his snuff-box was a present from 
Shelley ; he has‘a pair of spurs which 
graced the heels, if we may believe 
him, of Washington; and (but this 
is a secret) he showed me the other 
day a bundle of reddish hair, assuring 
me, with great solemnity, that it was 
the identical wig worn by the im- 
mortal Garrick, when reproducing his 
new version of Shakspeare’s play of 
Richard the Third. 

It was, as I have said, in front of 
old Izaak’s shop in Fleet Street, 
where, upon a time, he carried on 
the respectable trade of a hosier, that 
my classical friend Double G. and 
myself shook hands, one fine May 
morning, to the mighty astonishment 
of several watchmen of the olden 
time, who stared at us in- breathless 
wonder, accoutred as we were in all 
the paraphernalia of disciples of the 
gentle master of ourcontemplative art. 

We were about to knock Izaak up, 
but, recollecting that he had been 
defunct since the 15th of December 
1683, when he died, during the great 
frost, at Winchester, we were content 
to take with us that faithful miniature 
of himself and his pure mind, which 
he gave to the world in his. Complete 
Angler. Turning the corner into 
Chancery Lane, we were speedily in 
Holborn ; thence we made our way 
by Snowhill into Smithfield; and so 
through St John’s Gate in Clerken- 
well, under which we rested for a few 
moments, while my brother angler 
gave me an account of Cave, and, by 
implication, of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine ; whence rising, we set out, full 
of hope and confidence, in the direc- 
tion of Tottenham. 
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I could not help observing, as we 
walked along, how very different the 
route Izaak must have taken on his 
way to the fishing-ground, although 
going the same way. I could con- 
ceive, not without probability, that he 
must have walked along a high road, 
whereas we walked along a high street. 
Emerging from St John’s Gate, Wal- 
ton gained the country ; we only gain- 
ed the suburbs. He, once beyond the 
gate, was without the noise, bustle, 
and confusion of the city; we only 
exchanged the noise, bustle, and con- 
fusion of the city for the noise, bustle, 
and confusion of London out of 
town. Indeed it would require a very 
forcible imagination to transfer the 
London of the time of Walton to the 
London of our day. Then London 
had limits ; now it is impossible to say 
where town ends and country begins. 
Then it was possible to rise with the 
lark and reach a green field by sun- 
set. Now, if you eschew railways, 


short stages, or busses, you may wan- 
der from dawn to dark without see- 
ing more of the country than is con- 
tained in the shrubberies before the 
doors, or in the bough-potsof the first 
As my excellent 


floor windows. 
friend observed, with an accent full of 
melancholy, brick and mortar have 
built up all our old associations. 

It could not have been earlier than 
eight of the clock, when, feeling ra- 
ther warm than otherwise, we began 
to stretch our legs up Tottenham 
Hill, as our Master had so often done 
before us. 

«¢ Piscator.—You are well overta- 
ken, gentlemen! A good morning to 
you both! I. have stretched my legs 
up Tottenham Hill to overtake you, 
hoping your business may occasion 
you towards Ware, whither I am go- 
ing this fine May morning.” 

“© Venator.—Sir, I for my part 
shall almost answer your hopes; for 
my purpose is to drink my morning's 
draught at the Thatched House in 
Hodsden; and I think not to rest till I 
come thither, where I have appointed 
a friend or two to meet me; but for 
this gentleman that you see with me, 
I know not how far he intends his 
journey ; he came so lately into my 
company that I have scarce had time 
to ask him the question.” 

“ Auceps.—Sir, I shall, by your fa- 
vour, bear you company as far as 
THeEopatp’s, and there leave you; 
for then I turn up to a friend’s house, 
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who mews a hawk for me, which I 
long to see.” 

“ Venator.—Sir, we are all so hap- 
py as to have a fine fresh cool morn- 
ing ; and I hope we shall each be the 
happier in the other's company. And, 
gentlemen, that I may not lose yours, 
I shall either abate or amend my pace 
to enjoy it, knowing that, as the Ita. 
lians say, good company in a journey 
maketh the way to seem the shorter.” 

“© Auceps.—It may do, sir, with the 
help of a good discourse, which, me- 
thinks, we may promise from you, that 
both look and speak so cheerfully ; and 
for my part I promise you, as an in- 
vitation to it, that I will be as free and 
open-hearted as discretion will allow 
me to be with strangers.” 

«* Venator.—And, sir, I promise 
the like.” 

« Piscator.—I am right glad to hear 
your answers.” 

And so the three gentlemen walk 
briskly, and talk merrily as gentlemen 
should, enlarging upon their several 
pursuits with such eloquence, learn- 
ing, and discretion, dashed every now 
and then with a little pedantry, to 
give their conversation a relish, that, 
as my friend and I walked, and talk- 
ed, and read with Piscator, Auceps, 
and Venator all the way to Hodsden, 
or Hoddesden as it is now written, we 
were fishermen, huntsmen, and falcon- 
ers by turns. We were still, however 
—not Piscator, Auceps, and Venator, 
but my friendand lin ¢éurn. The way 
from London to Tottenham is but one 
long lane, which belies the proverb— 
and even between Tottenham and 
Hodsden, brick and mortar is grie- 
vously aggregated, and nature peeps 
timidly in between, as if looking out, 
like a lost child, for the pretty rural 
spots that she was formerly: accus- 
tomed to call her own. 

Toreturn, however, to the associa- 
tion that makes our Queen’s highway 
a strip of classic ground. 

« Piscator.—Sir, I am glad my me- 
mory has not lost these verses, be- 
cause they are more pleasant and 
suitable to May-day than my harsh 
discourse. AndIam glad your pa- 
tience hath held out so long as to hear 
them and me; for both of them have 
brought us within the sight of the 
Thatched House.” 

“* Venator.—Sir, you have angled 
me on with much pleasure to the 
Thatched House; and I now find 
your words true, that good cempany 
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makes the way seem short ; for trust 
me, sir, I thought we had wanted 
three miles of this house till you show- 
ed it me. But, now we are at it, 
we'll turn into it, and refresh our- 
selves with a cup of drink and a little 
rest.” 

- Piscator.— Most gladly, sir, and 
we'll drink a civil cup to all the other 
hunters that are to méet you to-mor- 
row.” 

* Venator.—That we will, sir ; and 
to all the lovers of angling, too, of 
which number J am now willing to be 
one myself; for, by the help of your 
good discourse and company, I have 
put on new thoughts, both of the art 
of angling, and of all that profess it ; 
and if you will but meet me to-mor- 
row at the time and place appointed, 
and bestow one day with me and my 
friends in hunting the otter, I will de- 
dicate the next two days to wait upon 
you, and we two will, for that time, 
do nothing but angle, and talk of fish 
and fishing.” 

“¢ Piscator.—Sir, a match, sir; I 
will not fail you, God willing, to be 
at Amwe Hitt to-morrow morning 
before sun-rising.” 

Alas for-old associations! Double 
G., who is a portly man, i’faith, and 
a corpulent, was buoyed up all the 
morning with the hope of refreshing 
himself with a cup of drink anda 
little rest at Hodsden ; he would take 
a glass nowhere else—it would do 
him no good, he declared, to drink 
any where else—rest elsewhere could 
be no rest for him. On entering Hods- 
den, our first enquiry, as may be sup- 
posed, was for the Thatched House. 
Alas! there was no Thatched House 
in all Hodsden; the memory of it 
even had passed away. Geese and 
Gridirons there were, and Swans, and 
King’s Arms (of course) as thick as 
blackberries; but the Thatched 
House—the hostelry of Walton—the 
snug wainscoted parlour wherein he 
was used to sit and take a moderate 
glass, and carol a cheerful song; 
there we had hoped to sit, and drink, 
and sing—but vain are the hopes of 
mortals! the house was gone years 
and years ago, nor was it until we had 
ferreted out a senior of some three- 
score and ten years, that we were ena- 
bled to satisfy ourselves of the spot 
where the tavern had stood. Double 
G. was pathetic almost to tears. 

Dame Quickly’s in Eastcheap is 
gone, he said, and the old Ben Jon- 
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son’s head is pulled down: Will’s 
coffee-house has disappeared, and they 
talk of renovating (curse all renova- 
tions!) the old Cheshire Cheese: and 
now, the Thatched, House at Hodsden 
is no more! 

Double G. was absorbed in sorrow- 
ful meditation ; but sorrow, as Seneca 
says, is dry! We forthwith crossed 
from the high-road into the country, 
and soon came upon the verge of the 
declivity that, gently descending into 
the vale, forms the western boundary 
of the lovely valley of the Lea. We 
now regretted our error in having 
been so misled by our anxiety to fol- 
low exactly the localities immortalized 
by Izaak, as to keep the high-road, or 
rather high street to Tottenham Cross, 
where there is really nothing but the 
street to see, instead of diverging by 
the way of Hackney, as far as Lea 
bridge—the John-o’-Groat’s of East« 
end Cockneys—and keeping the river’s 
bank all the way to Ware. However, 
we were now right—the valley of the 
Lea was before us, and in the distance 
in the opposing bank was the Rye 
house, of plotting celebrity. This is a 
feature in the landscape, and relieves 
the rather tame and uniform flatness 
of the immediate banks of the Lea, 
which hereabouts, as indeed during a 
great part of the river's course, are 
little raised above the level. of the 
stream. The Rye-house is a square 
brick tower, with a curious corkscrew 
chimney towering high in air,—a 
moated grange, surrounded by a fosse, 
into which the water of the Lea finds 
its way during the winter inundations, 
—a dismal mansion, remarkably well 
calculated, from its solitary position, 
to become the rendezvous of the tur~ 
bulent and disaffected. Close to this 
deserted tower is the new Rye-house: 
a vast improvement upon the ancient 
structure ; one of those pretty, uppre- 
suming little hostelries, like the fish- 
ing house of Walton and Cotton, over 
whose humble porch might be in- 
scribed, not inaptly, piscatoribus sa- 
crum; boasting a snug little parlour, 
decorated, as is the custom, with fishes 
of unusual magnitude, fished, if you 
may believe mine host, from the abun- 
dantly stocked waters of his own pre- 
serve; and not unsupplied with the 
creature comforts which none better 
than anglers can do justice to, and 
which none so well as anglers deserve. 
When we had reposed atid refreshed 
ourselves, Double G. put up his tackle, 
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and betook him to his vocation—the 
hook; I betook me to mine—the 
book ; and, nestling myself under a 
honeysuckle hedge, screened from the 
intrusive sun, amused myself with va- 
rious passages from Izaak, until my 
worthy friend, having had but in- 
different success, came to enquire if I 
had caught any thing. 

That I have, replied I. 

Let us see. 

You shall hear. 

“Look! under that broad beech- 
tree I sat down, when I was last this 
way a-fishing: and the birds in the 
adjoining grove seemed to have a 
friendly contention with an echo, 
whose dead voice seemed to live in a 
hollow tree near to the brow of that 
primrose hill. There I sat, viewing 
the silver streams glide silently to- 
wards their centre, the tempestuous 
sea; yet sometimes opposed by rugged 
roots and pebble-stones, which broke 
their waves, and turned them into 
foam. And sometimes I beguiled time 
by viewing the harmless lambs ; some 
leaping securely in the cool shade, 
whilst others sported themselves in 
the cheerful sun, and saw others 
craving comfort from the swollen ud- 
ders of their bleating dams. As I 
thus sat, these and other sights had 
so fully possessed my soul, that I 
thought, as the poet has happily ex- 
pressed it— 


¢ I was for that time lifted above earth, 
And possessed joys not promised in my 
birth.’ 

As I left this place, and entered 
into the next field, a second pleasure 
entertained me,—’twas a handsome 
milkmaid, that had not yet attained so 
much age and wisdom as to load her 
mind with any fears of many things 
that will never be, as too many men 
often do; but she cast away all care, 
and sang like a nightingale; her voice 
was good, and the ditty fitted for it : it 
was that smooth song which was made 
by Kit Marlowe, now at least fifty 
years ago. And the milkmaid’s mo- 
ther sung an answer to it, which was 
made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
younger days.” ; i 
* <¢ Call youthat nothing?” enquired I. 

« J have caught nothing,” replied 
Double G.; and, taking down his 
tackle—for the day was too bright, 
we set off along the river's bank to- 
wards Amwell Hill. 

This pretty spot may be indicated 


[ March, 
as the second scene of that charming 
pastoral given to the world by Walton 
in his “ Complete Angler.” Here Pis. 
cator and Venator meet by appoint- 
ment ; and Venator addresses his new 
master. 

«‘ My friend, Piscator, you have 
kept time with my thoughts: for the 
sun is just rising, and I myself just 
now come to this place, for the hunt- 
ers have just now come to this place, 
and the dogs have just put down an 
otter. Look! down at the bottom of 
the hill there, in that meadow, che- 
quered with water-lilies and lady- 
smocks—there you may see what work 
they make: Look! look! you may 
see all busy, men and dogs, dogs and 
men, all busy.” 

From the hill of Amwell there is a 
delightful view, not aloneof Middlesex, 
but of the richly wooded plains of Es- 
sex, and to the north and west of the 
gently swelling hills of Hertfordshire. 

The village is secluded, and here, 
at an honest ale-house, we were glad 
to dine on eggs and bacon, and to do 
ample justice to a horn of stunning 
ale; after which we set out on our re- 
turn by Trout-hall or Bleak-hall, for 
the topography of these classic spots 


‘is, my friend informs me, somewhat 


confused ; and so indeed it is ; for, on 
referring to my favourite copy, I find 
Izaak eulogizing Trout-hall: —.** Not 
far,” he says, “‘ from this place where 
I purpose to lodge to-night, and where 
there is usually an angler that proves 
good company,”—while a little later 
in the day he informs the mother of 
pretty Maudlin, that “ he has been a- 
fishing ; and am going to Bleak-hall 
to his bed :’’—which is the only pas- 
sage Double G. dislikes in Walton, in- 
asmuch as it is the only one wherein 
the unities of place are at all con- 
founded. It was to Bleak-hall, pro- 
perly speaking, that we were now on 
our way, by the river's side. 

‘© Bleak-hall,” according to the 
‘* Sporting Magazine,” “is situated on 
the cross road from Edmonton to 
Chingford. This water is below and 
adjoining Shury’s, and is in extent 
about two miles and a half. There 
are many excellent holes and swims, 
with a variety of good fish; many 
fine pike and perch are taken here. 
Mr Wicks, the proprietor, about four 
or five years ago, built a new house, 
more convenient and better situated 
for business, being nearer the road. 
About a hundred yards from the new 
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most rurally placed among a mass of 
willows.”—Aude Izaak. 

‘*Well met, gentlemen; this is 
lucky that we meet so fast together at 
this very door. Come, hostess, where 
are you? is supper ready? Come, 
first give us drink ; and be as quick 
as you can, for I believe we are all 
very hungry. Well, brother Peter, 
and Corydon, to you both! Come, 
drink, and then tell me what luck of 
fish: we two have caught ten trouts, of 
which my scholar caught three; look, 
here's eight, and a brace we gave 
away. Wehavehad a most pleasant 
day for fishing and talking, and are 
returned both weary and hungry, and 
now meat and drink will be pleasant.” 

Well said, worthy Izaak—every 
syllable of that speech, the ten trouts 
excepted, (for in truth, neither Double- 
G. nor myself had more to brag of 
than half a score of gudgeons, roach, 
and one jack,) will apply to us at 
this moment.” 

«* Come, hostess, give us more ale, 
and our supper, with what haste you 
may.”’ No sooner said than done—no 
sooner done than eaten; and the cloth 
being removed—our first toast was, 
you may suppose, to the memory of 
Izaak Walton. 

“I know not whether most to ad- 
mire,” observed my brother angler, 
‘*the beauty of our great mastér’s writ- 
ings, or their tendency. After all, 
though I do not wish to say any thing 
derogatory to Izaak, I think he was 
a greater moralist than angler: much 
as he loved fishing, he loved virtue 
more; and, Heaven forgive me! when 
Irummage my scantily stocked book- 
shelves forthe‘ Whole Duty of Man,’ 
I find myself often taking down old 
Izaak by mistake.” 

‘* It must be instinct,” said I. 

** Do you think so?” interrupted my 
friend. ‘ I dare say itis—I wonder I 
never thought of that before.” 

«I would just refer you,” continued 
my classical friend, ‘to some of his 
sweet discourses upon content—you 
call them essays or what you please : 
I say they are sermons.” 

«¢ But, master, let me tell you, that 
very hour which you were absent 
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from me, I sat down under a willow 
tree by the water side, and considered 
what you told me of the owner of that 
pleasant meadow in which you then 
left me; that he had a plentiful es- 
tate, and not a heart to think so; 
that he had at this time many law- 
suits depending ; and that they both 
damped his mirth, and took up so 
much of his time and thoughts, that 
he himself had not leisure to take the 
sweet content that I, who pretended no 
title to them, took in his fields ; for I 
could there sit quietly, and looking 
on the waters, see some fishes sport 
themselves in the silver streams, others 
leaping at flies of several shapes and 
colours. Looking on the hills, I could 
behold them spotted with woods and 
groves. Looking down the meadows, 
could see, here a boy gathering lilies 
and ladysmocks ; and there a girl 
cropping culver-keys and cowslips, 
all to make garlands suitable to this 
present month of May. These, and 
many other field flowers so perfumed 
the air, that I thought that very mea- 
dow like that field in Sicily, of which 
Diodorus speaks, where the perfumes 
arising from the place make all dogs 
that hunt in it to fall off, and lose 
their hottest scent. I say, as thus I 
sat, joying in my own happy condi- 
tion, and pitying this poor rich man 
that owned this and many other plea- 
sant groves and meadows about me, 
I did thankfully remember what my 
Saviour said, that the meek possess 
the earth ; or rather, they enjoy what 
the others possess and enjoy not; for 
anglers are meck, quiet spirited—are 
free from those high, those restless 
thoughts which corrode the sweets of 
life; and they, and they only, can 
say, asthe poet has happily expressed 
it— 

“ Hail! bless’d estate of lowliness ! 

Happy enjoyments of such minds 

As, rich in self-contentedness, 

Can, like the reeds in roughest winds, 

By yielding make that blow but small, 

At which proud oaks and cedars fall.” 


* Beautiful, indeed!"’ exclaimed I 
rapturously—‘ suppose we order in 
another of the same—warm with su- 
gar.” 
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Ir is now nearly sixty years since a 
house, whose ruins still stand about a 
stone’s throw from what was formerly 
the principal highway over the bleak 
and lofty range of the Kilworth Moun- 
tains in the county of Cork, and little 
more than a mile’s distance from the 
village of that name which lies lazily 
at their feet, was tenanted by a bene- 
ficent old gentlewoman, a childless 
widow, and sufficiently endowed with 
the gifts of fortune. Her name was 
Boylan. Her husband had been cu- 
rate of the little parish in which she 
was aresident; but her fortune was 
inherited from her father, a person of 
opulence in a neighbouring county, 
who at his death had demised his 
estates, real and personal, to this his 
only child. In addition to her resi- 
dence, Mrs Boylan was the proprietor 
of a large farm adjoining it, in the 
management and control of which she 
was assisted by a young man, the 
orphan-nephew of her late husband, 
and who, with two or three servants, 
alone constituted her domestic estab- 
lishment. To this nephew Mrs Boy- 
lan was strongly attached, and it was 
generally considered he was to be her 
heir —she had reared him from a 
childhood whose claims upon her af- 

‘fection were strongly enforced by its 
being a sickly and precarious one; 
but which her watchful care had gra- 
dually fostered into vigorous and hardy 
maturity. 

Francis Boylan was now in his two- 
and-twentieth year, happy in the pos- 
session of all the buoyant spirits and 
elastic nerves of that joyous period, 
and gifted with much of the energy 
for making his way through the world 
that his countrymen are fond of ascrib- 
ing to such incongruous advantages as 
“alight heart and a thin pair of— 
pantaloons.” He was not without an 
occasional dash of romance in his dis- 
position, probably owing to the study 
of a vast quantity of old poetry, fairy 
tales, and bloody-minded histories, 
which had been his principal solace in 
those years that debarred him from 
more active and healthful employment, 


He was greatly attached to his aunt, 
who was an indulgent benefactress, 
though at times she exhibited an in- 
flexibility of disposition which showed 
that her affection was not without its 
limits. She had much confidence in 
the good figure and rustic acquire- 
ments of Master Francis, who she was 
anxious, in proportion as her years 
and infirmities increased, to see set- 
tled in life ; and for whom, in further. 
ance of this object, she had already 
fixed upon a wealthy helpmate. 

At the bottom of the mountain, upon 
the Cork side, flows one of those many 
streams that take their rise in that ele- 
vated part of the county. It isa wild 
ungovernable thing, which, after leap- 
ing, with all the assurance of a torrent, 
from the embraces of its parent until 
it gains the valley, proceeds in a very 
brawling and turbulent manner to join 
the Black Water, at a couple of miles’ 
distance. About half-way down, its 
course at that time was distinguished 
by a very white mill, with a clamor- 
ous wheel, which elbowed and shoul- 
dered the streamlet as it brushed by, 
in a most unmannerly “ giving-as- 
much-as-I-get” way. Connected with 
the white mill stood a flaunting yellow- 
coloured house, with a great many 
windows, whose frames, painted a sick- 
ly brick colour, betokened the low 
state of taste in that neighbourhood. 
An open field, as bare as a bowling- 
green, and split down the middle by a 
rigid stony-hearted pathway leading 
to a gate, answered for a lawn in front. 
The rear of the dwelling was in no 
manner dissimilar from the rear of 
every other such abode in Munster at 
that period. It wasin a high state of 
fortification, if stacks of black turf and 
hay, corn-ricks, and pyramidal-crown- 
ed potato-pits could supply the place 
of bastion, redoubt, and counterscarp. 
The house and appurtenances of Dou- 
glass were as much sources of envi- 
able admiration to the residents in its 
vicinity, as the mill was an object of 
endearment and respect in a place 
where no similar convenience was to 
be found within several miles, Ard 
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when it is told that the whole was 
the sole and undivided inheritance of 
one of the softer sex, and that one a 
spinster of no alarming age, it may be 
concluded such attractions were exact- 
ly doubled in the estimation of the cal- 
culating and discriminating parents of 
the locality. 

Miss Bridget—or, as she wastermed 
in that simple and anti-euphonic pe- 
riod, Miss Biddy Whelan—the fair 
proprietress in question, was the last 
survivor of several brothers and sis- 
ters. Her parents had been dead some 
years, and she remained sole‘successor 
to their wealth. This, comprising 
extensive leasehold possessions, a good 
deal of money in the funds, and the 
lucrative business of the mill, (which 
had been hereditary in her family,) 
very nearly amounted to a good six 
hundred a-year, which, considering 
the value of money at the time, and 
in that country, was really a most 
ample and desirable inheritance, and 
gave its possessor a right to look for 
an unexceptionable match amongst 
the opulent families of the district. 
Miss Biddy had been committed to 
the guardianship of a distant relative ; 
. but as she was considerably past the 
tender age which is supposed to re- 
quire this tutelary protection, and as 
she was of a very active and industri- 
ous disposition, she continued to reside 
in the house of her fathers, pursuing 
the business that—we mean not to 
pun—first brought grist to their mill, 
and which continued to prosper under 
her superintendence. In the barony 
of Condons and Clongibbons—where 
our story is laid—people at that time, 
provided rectitude and decency of 
conduct existed in reality, did not 
much consult observances, which are 
but the offspring of a later and vicious 
state of society. We therefore state 
without hesitation, that Miss Biddy 
lived in solitary dignity at her ances- 
tral mansion, requiring neither tuft- 
hunter nor toady to enliven her by 
their company ; her strong, service- 
able, two-handed servant girls, Nell 
Magner and Kautheen Walsh, being 
sufficient for that purpose, when a re- 
pose from the occupations of the day 
permitted Miss Whelan to indulge in 
a little gossip with these hard-work- 
ing individuals, who—having dispatch- 
ed the multifold transactions of mak- 
ing fires, fetching water, milking, 
(morning,) churning, brewing, bak- 
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ing, washing, spreading out the 
clothes, (a devil of an affair in show- ~ 
ery weather,) ironing, (we state for 
the information of youth, and those 
of London in particular, that mangles 
were unknown to our mothers in those 
days, ) cooking, cleaning up the things, 
milking, (evening,) scouring, and feed- 
ing pigs—relaxed themselves by spin- 
ning for the remainder of the night, 
at which time alone their mistress was 
wont to honour them with her pre- 
sence, by the side of the ample kitchen 
fire. It was at this favourable time, 
too, she mostly gave audience to her 
principal minister and serving-man, 
John Duggan, as he was called in 
high quarters, but who was known to 
his familiars, from his dark and sullen 
complexion, by the more expressive 
appellation of Shawn Sourk, of whom 
we shall have to make fuller mention 
in a future part of this narrative. 

We have said that Miss Whelan 
was long past the years of tutelage ; 
and as she made rather a remarkable 
figure in her day, some slight descrip- 
tion of her person may not be unac- 
ceptable. Her story, and all connected 
with it, are so well known in the 
county of which we write, that with- 
out any imputation on our politeness, 
we may say she was now about thirty. 
five years of age, or perhaps nearer 
to forty. In figure she was very tall 
and very straight, and looked in her 
flowered cotton gown like an economy 
bed-post, with its own portion of the 
curtains looped tightly round it. Her 
features, which had been gently 
touched by the small-pox, were harsh, . 
and, save when lighted up by anger or 
other emotions, inexpressive. Her 
hair, inclining to red, and surmounted 
by a mob-cap, resembled a winter 
supply of carrots stowed away in a 
pent-house. She wore her dress, if 
estimated by the graceful length now 
in fashion, of a savage shortness, 
causing thereby an unnecessary dis- 
play of half-a-yard of legs and feet 
clothed in white woollen stockings. 
and stout buckled shoes. Whenever 
she went abroad, to church, (for she 
was too wealthy not to be a Protes- 
tant,) or to * take the air,” as they 
ealled it in former times, she rode 
single on a huge grey mare, and 
equipped, according to the prevailing 
mode, in a red riding-habit, and large 
hat, looped mightily at the sides, and 
furnished with a silyer-mounted cut- 
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ting-whip, as hard and as long as its 
bearer. 

The business of the mill did not 
admit of Miss Bridget’s entering 
much into amusements; but she lived 
on amicable terms with her neigh- 
bours, occasionally interchanging the 
pleasures of hospitality. Now and 
then, too, she would ask some respect- 
able female dependent upon a visit to 
her, particularly when there was any 
table or house-linen to be cut out and 
made up, at which time she insisted 
upon their continuous abode with her, 
nor would she hear of their departure 
so long as a pillow-case remained un- 
hemmed, or an additional diamond 
was to be put to the patch-work 
quilt. 

Now, some sagacious readers will 
predict that Miss Biddy—her position 
in all its bearings considered—must 
have had numerous admirers, and re- 
peated proposals of marriage, in a 
county abounding with young men 
of those needy and idle habits that so 
unequivocally bespeak gentility ; and 
we are happy; therefore, to bear tes- 
timony to the correctness of such an- 
ticipations. The heart of Miss Whe- 
lan had been repeatedly assailed, and 
as repeatedly had she repulsed its be- 
Siegers. Not from want of any vio- 
lent inclination to the married state— 
a transition to which we shall see that, 
like most of her sex, she seriously 
meditated; but rather from the fact 
that none of the attacking parties 
could as yet countermine her through 
the medium of the affections. In 
downright terms, Miss Biddy liked 
none of her wooers. She had already 
disposed of her affections, and had 
settled that her person and property 
should erelong follow them. 

Whether that Mrs Boylan of Bal- 
linvogher was her nearest neighbour, 
or from the accident of their having 
both been heiresses, there existed a 
strong sympathy between that lady 
and Miss Bridget. In reality; they 
were very different persons; still the 
old gentlewoman was fond of saunter- 
ing down the hill of a fine summer 
evening, leaning on her nephew, and 
dropping in to tea at Miss Bridget's, 
who in like manner favoured her vene- 
rable friend with a hasty call now and 
then in the winter nights, when it 
could not be expected the old lady 
would venture out. Of late Miss 
Whelan’s visits were oftener repeated, 


and invariably became more extended 
in duration. From a single game of 
cribbage with Mrs Boylan, the even- 
ing amusements were now enlarged 
to a party at whist, in which Francis 
Boylan and the fair visitant encoun- 
tered his aunt, and that impalpable 
but indefatigable agent —Dumby— 
with no very signal success. Frank 
was at no time a passionate admirer 
of cards; and as the visits of Miss 
Whelan became more frequent, and 
with them the interruptions to his 
evening communings with Shakspeare 
and Spenser, he was insensibly led to 
draw comparisons between Miranda 
or Juliet, or Una and the Maid of the 
Mill, by no means to the advantage of 
the latter. Then, it was a piece of 
indispensable gallantry, that when 
Miss Whelan tvok her leave, he should 
see her home, a distance of an Irish 
mile or so—which was another “ mon- 
strous cantle” out of his hour of re- 
laxation. To be sure, it was obvious 
that her servant, Shawn Sourk, might 
always be at hand to attend upon his 
lady ; but unluckily at the foot of the 
hill, half-way upon their road, stood a 
fooheragh or ruined house, whose for- 
mer tenant—said to havé been a re~ 
spected vicar of the parish—it was 
rumoured, had in his last illness been 
spared “ the pain, the bliss of dying,” 
having been carried (as the Roman 
Catholic population devoutly believed) 
clean away out of his bed by the arch- 
enemy of mankind, who was too im- 
patient to wait for the dismissal of the 


reverend patient by the more regular " 


process of his attendant physician. 
This spot no person of the lower order 
would, upon any account, attempt to 
pass after nightfall, unless they chose 
to have an especial interview with the 
angel of darkness himself, who usually 
sat on the gable, in a surplice and jack- 
boots, smoking a dhudeen, (or short 
pipe,) after a very vehement and irre- 
verent fashion. 

Now, as Miss Whelan protested 
that Shawn Sourk was in nowise be- 
hind his acquaintances in entertaining 
a pious horror of such rencontres, it is 
evident she was wholly dependent 
upon Mr Francis Boylan’s chivalry in 
seeing her safely by this unhallowed 
spot on her return from-his aunt's; 
and nothing could be more interesting 
than the entireness of relying confi- 
dence in which she clung to his arm, 
with a slight shriek, whenever a gust 
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of wind on the ivied walls, or a rustle 
of the tall trees, that made the melan- 
choly dimness of the ruin still more 
dismal, excited her apprehensiens. 
Whenonce the fooheragh was past, and 
supernatural terrors overcome, Miss 
Biddy had horrors of the material 
world to encounter. Robbers, with 
blunderbusses, seemed to peep from 
every second bush; not a stray towel 
could dangle to dry upon a hedge, but 
seemed to her a Shanavesth with his 
shirt on; so that, by the time they 
reached Douglass, Frank was gene- 
rally in doubt whether he had not car- 
ried Miss Bridget the greater part of 
the way with her head on his shoulder. 
Then there was a pause at the door, 
and an entreaty that he-would walk 
in and take something before parting ; 
but the only thing at such times that 
the gentleman could be prevailed on 
to take, was (no, ladies, you mistake 
—not a kiss—but) to take himself off 
as fast as his feet could carry him. 
Insensible fellow! he always returned 
in the same philosophic mood from 
those expeditions, sometimes exhibit- 
ing a slight degree of impatience at 
his -aunt’s encomiums on her visiter ; 
and apparently placing little confidence 
in her protestations, that whoever 
would get Biddy Whelan as a wife, 
was not born with a wooden spoon in 
his mouth. Meanwhile that fair and 
fatal damsel, afterinspecting herstables 
and dairy, and ascertaining that there 
was hay enough down for the horses, 
or that the black cow was going back 
in her milk, and having seen her doors 
and windows properly secured, retired 
to her solitary couch and the contem- 
plation of Francis Boylan; for it was 
him she had destined, with herself 
* and all her worldly goods,” to en- 
dow. 

Matters thus wore on for a winter 
or two without producing any event 
likely to lead to a decisive result. Mrs 
Boylan—who had long decided that 
her nephew should be the husband of 
Miss Whelan, whose predilections in 
his favour the old lady had for some 
time been fully sensible of—at first 
decided on letting matters take their 
natural course, and allowing the germs 
of affection to expand themselves gra« 
dually, instead of forcing them into 
premature existence ; as she knew that, 
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if any difference of opinion arose be- 
tween herself and her nephew on the 
subject, he too much resembled his 
aunt not to be excessively pertinacious 
and resolute in adhering to any deter. 
mination he chose to take. But at 
length the patience with which she 
awaited the completion of a scheme 
that was to secure the closing felicity 
of her life became exhausted ; she there- 
fore resolved to bring the affair to a 
conclusion upon the first convenient 
opportunity. 

The indifference to his promised 
good fortune exhibited by Francis, 
has already been glanced at. Fora 
length of time he shut his eyes to the 
conviction that such a splendid lot 
was designed for him; but by degrees, 
when the comforts and amusements 
of his evenings—the only leisure time 
afforded him, for he was occupied all 
day in attending to the concerns of 
the farm—began to be abridged; when 
he was more frequently teased by his _ 
aunt to\account for where he had 
passed the-night if he had been out, 
or worried by her wondering what he 
could see in those musty books if he 
solaced himself -at home; and when 
he was latterly often summoned in the 
day from the superintendence of his 
workmen to attend at Douglass, to 
give its fair proprietor his opinion of 
the alarming illness of a horse, or to 
overlook some more than usually 
crabbed account which defied the 
arithmetical analysis of her clerk, 
John Dooly—a little pot-bellied fel- 
low, with a face as red as a trumpet: 
er’s on active service—who, for the 
imposing salary of ten pounds a-year, 
acted in the capacity of miller, man- 
ager, corn-buyer, and book-keeper ; 
and when, at the termination of the 
last year, Francis was requested as a 
favour to assist in closing the books, 
and reporting faithfully the net pro- 
fits—(oh, Miss Biddy !)—of the past 
twelve months, he felt the absurdity of 
affecting any longer to misunderstand 
the view entertained by the lady in 
his favour; and as he was senseless 
enough to think his life intolerable, 
he, like his aunt, but with a very 
different intention, awaited some fa- 
vourable moment to terminate his 


‘anxiety for ever. 
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It was market-day at Mitchelstown— 
4 thitiving village six miles away, 
under the shadow of the gteat Galtee 
iiduntains—and Frank Boylan had 
attended there. After disposing of 2 
seore of sheep, atid taking a hasty but 
hearty dinner, he mounted his horse 
and movéd for hothe. He had not 
proceeded fat when he was overtaken 
by Dick Desmond—a young man from 
his own neighbourhood, with whom 
Boylan was well acquainted, though, 
from a dissimilarity in their pursuits, 
they did not often meet—and who im- 
mediately assured him of the pleasure 
he should feel in accompanying him 
homewards ; as he, Desmond, was 
riding a shy half-broken colt, whose 
volatility, he hoped, would be neutral- 
ized by thé sobriety of Boylan’s steed ; 
or, as Dick with more perspicuity ex- 
pressed it, ** Fhe brute would travel 
quieter in company.” 

*¢ Well, Dick, what were you after 
in Mitchelstown?” asked his friend. 
«¢ I didn’t see you in the market, and 
I know you do nothing in stock.” 

* Not I, man,” said Dick, “I 
throuble my head very little about 
farming ; never fear. I came over to 
fight a main o’ cocks with a chap from 
the county Limerick—one Lysaght. 
A match for five guineas—’twas de- 
pendin’ these six months.” 

«¢ And you won it?” 

*¢ By the law! I didn’t, Frank; 
I lost it hollow ; an’ two as fine birds 
as ever crew, to boot. They were 
the real sort, out of a clutch I got 
from old Ned Kiffin of Birr, the 
greatest breed that ever drew a spur 
in Munster ;—but the worse luck now 
the betther another time. Why don’t 
you thry your hand at a match some« 
times ?” 

« TI haven’t leisure for it, Dick; 
and, what’s more, I have no inclina- 
tion that way.”’ 

** See that, now!” said Desmond. 
« Well, for my part, I’m always for 
a sportin’ cock-fight or let me turn 
a hare with the dogs alongside o’ the 
mountain, or give méa good run with 
the Kilmore Hunt. I hate farming’! 
Lord be merciful to my poor father, 
that left me and my brothers, Ned 


atid Neish,;* enough to keep us easy, 
without having to earn it by farming ! 
Hoh!” 

The pious apostrophe to his father's 
memory sustained a sudden fracture 
at this moment; from an unexpected 
halt made by the hitherto well-con- 
ducted steed he bestrode; but who 
now stopped short with a jerk, whose 
projectile force would have gone far 
to lessen the number of his lamented 
parent's legatees, had Dick not availed 
himself of a grasp at the mane before 
he was completely unseated. ; 

Sweetlips—such was the amiable 
appellative of the long-backed, strad- 
dle-legged colt in question, as thin as 
an iron gate; and with no more mouth 
than a rhinoceros—had at first ambled 
on as if he entertained seriovis notions 
of being placable ; and having beguiled 
his rider into a trusting forgetfulness 
of all former feuds, took the earliest 
opportunity, after obtaining a good 
grip of the bit in his teeth, to make 
the short stop alluded to, and wheel- 
ing round, as if he had forgotten some- 
thing in Mitchelstown, insisted on 
carrying his master halfway back 
upon the road they had so lately tra- 
versed. This produced an angry and 
violent alfercation ; then a seeming 
truce was again established, and again 
Boylan and his friend- were under 
weigh together. But Sweetlips, like 
many a froward animal that can boast 
but half his number of legs; was not 
to be wheedled or pleased by any 
thing. His aversion to an unusually 
stout milestone, or an obtrusive thorn, 
or a browsing goat, was euch as con- 
stantly to risk the safety of his rider’s 
neck. Now he snorted and shyed to 
the right; now he plunged fo the left, 
jostling Boylan in the saddle, and let- 
ting drive a random kick at his fellow 
quadruped ere he rooted himself to 
the opposite side of the road, as a 
frigate fires a salute before dropping 
to her anchorage. Anon he reared 
and ramped upon his hind legs, then 


he lashed out from his fore; and | 


again he ducked his head to the 
ground, with a hope of pulling his 
opponent over. Vain hope, however! 
As the barque shaken by the billows, 
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in the * Lady of thé Laké,” He shook 
Dick’s frame 

‘6 with ceaseless beat, 

But could not heave him from his seat!” 





He, however, completely succeeded in 
upsetting his temper, which the hearty 
laughter of Boylan did not contribute 
to restore. 

In this way the travellers putsued 
their journey until they had crossed 
the mountain, and had reached the 
descent, from whose summit the first 
view of the immense and fertile valley 
of the Blackwater—one of the noblest 
in the south of Ircland—is afforded. 
It now lay before them, extending for 
miles in every direction, floating in 
the light of sunset, its dark woods in- 
distitict betieath a purple haze, while 
castle, hamlet, country-seat atid cot- 
tage, gledmed whitely through that 
golden flood. 

Even the fatigued and flery-hearted 
cock. fighter yielded to the overpower- 
ing softness and beauty of the scene 
and hour; and when a momentary 
steadiness of pace in Sweetlips allow- 
ed, he ejaculated with great fervour, 
“ Well, it’s a beautiful evenin’, thank 
God!” It was the close of April. 

* Beautiful, Dick! You miss a 
great deal of health and pleasure in 
not beitg a farmer; no one enjoys 
fine weather more than we do.” 

« T wouldn’t be bothered watchin’ 
it, Frank; first dhreadin’ the frost, 
an’ the blight, an’ the mildew for the 
wheat ; and then when it was grown, 
an’ rept, an’ stooked, an’ stacked, an’ 
thrashed, watching a price forit. An’ 
a devil of a hard market that girl 
yondher. makes of it, I believe,” he 
said, pointing where, far below them, 
the mill and homestead of Douglass 
were standing up for a share in the 
departing light. « But I say, Boylan, 
when Miss Biddy gives you up pos- 
session, you must alther all that, and 
not be so hard in splitting the differ. 
ence with the poor man.” 

** What do you mean?” gaid his 
friend, who rather wished he didn’t 
feel his face slightly colouring. 

‘Oh, beeasy, Frank! you won't come 
over me that way. Only just when 
you do the decent thing by Miss Whe- 
lan, (an’ it’s almost time now,) see that 
you give the farmers fair play, what 
they haven’t this many a day—they 
must travel to Rockmills, twelve miles, 
or sell to Biddy Whelan.” * 
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“J really don’t wnderstand you;” 
staintiered the unconscious Boylan. 

“ All right, my boy!—But for all 
that, ’tis a little too cool o’ you to pur- 
tend you think I don’t Ena what 
every one in the three parishes, Kil- 
worth, Leitrim, and Macrony, knows, 
that you're engaged to Miss Biddy 
this year back. Only, by Gad, Frank, 
why don’t you””—— 

“Then I take leave to tell you, 
Desmond, that the three parishes, and 
every head in them, with your own 
equally wise one to boot, are paying . 
me acompliment at the expense of the 
lady in question, that I neithér de- 
serve nor des’ 

« All tight—all right again, Frank! 
—You have the best reason to know 
your own business; an’ till every 
thing is in a proper train, an’ the set- 
tlements madé out, and the ’ttotney 
matthers over, nobody ought to itither- 
fere or bother you with compliments,” 

*T tell you,” cried his irritated com- 
panion, ‘I will not allow. this non- 
sense where a womiah’s name is con- 
cerned. Miss Whelan is no more to 
me this mometit than any other girl in 
the barony ; and she is as likely to be 
your wife as mine, for aught I—— 
know,” he muttered, substituting the 
last monosyllable for the one which, 
we feat, was about to burst from his 





lips. 


. “ Then hang it, Boylan, why don’t 
you declare off at once, like a man, 
an’ give other poor fellows a chance! - 
There’s not such a match on this sidé 
Corrin. For my own paft, I have tio 
fancy in that quarter. Heigho! niy 
heart is in safe keeping already,” and 
the speaker winked; and, whatever 
was the reason, Boylan’s soul felt as if 
it Winked too, and was going out al- 
together. ‘ But there’s Ned and 
Neish, I know they'd think themselves 
the luckiest dogs alive if they had a 
chance of the maid of the mill. For 
to tell you the truth, Ned finds that 4 
pack of fox-hounds think no more o° 
tattering through three hundred a- 
year freehold property—(we all had 
the same, share and share alike, as the 
will said)—than they would of eatin’ 
the huntsman, boots and all, when 
they’re hungry. An’ Neish sports 
too much upon cards an’ coursing- 
matches, not to hop like a cock at a 
gooseberry at the least opportunity of 
doin’ the agreeable in that quarter.” 
‘‘ Then why don’t they throw off 
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like dashing sportsmen,” said Boylan 
in a gay tone; “one fair run, an’ 
they'll have a clear take at the end of 
it.” 

‘«¢ Why, Frank, afther what you've 
said, it isn’t for me to doubt a man’s 
word; but it'll be hard to persuade 
the counthry that it’s no match be- 
tween you an’ Biddy Whelan ;—be- 
sides, man, I have authority, at least 
as good as yours, for still thinking 
youre running it sly on us all.” 

** Then be good enough to enlighten 
me on the subject,” said the uneasy 
Boylan. 

“¢‘ Why, Biddy Whelan herself has 
given it out that you're engaged to her 
this many a day, (quiet, Sweetlips, 
quiet—woh!) an’ I have it direct from 
the person she tould it to.” 

‘© Maybe she made yourself her 
confidant, Dick ?”’ said the tormented 
swain. 

«* I never looked for the luck,” said 
Desmond; “I was tould it by Grace 
Riall, who was at Douglass th’ other 
day, an’ had it from the lady herself.” 

«‘ Grace Riall >—by heaven!” 

** Not a doubt of it,” said his friend ; 
“ from the purtiest girl from this to 
Glanworth, though she isn’t high 
bred, an’ hasn’t a rap; one betther 
deserving a lord for a husband than 
Biddy Whelan with mill, money, an’ 
moveables into the bargain. An’ 
what’s more, Boylan, though my fa- 
ther an’ all belonging to me weré 

gentlemen, and though ould Lord 
Longueville was a third cousin of my 
grandmother's, I don’t care who knows 
it,” he continued, growing warm in 
the theme, ‘‘ I have a love an’ likin’ 
for Grace Riall this many a long day 
—an’ well her father knows it—an’ if 
I can once pay off a little mortgage 
on my share o’ the property, I'll 
sthrike under, an’ make her my wed- 
ded wife.” 

Boylan pulled up for an instant, 
and regarded the enamoured eques- 
trian with a look in «which contempt 
seemed struggling with some deeper 
and sharper emotion. 

** You left out one little proviso in 
your handsome intentions towards 
Miss Riall, Dick.” 

«Oh! Lundersthand you,” said Des- 
mond; “she’s a Catholic and I'm a 
Protestant—that’s easy got over.” 

“Is there no other trifle in the 
way?” - 

** No—what is it?” 


‘* Don’t you think the girl’s consent 
would be a necessary preliminary to 
the honour you meditate her ?” 

‘* By the law! sir—I don’t well see 
what objection she could have to me. 
Pray, what better match in this county 
can she expect ?—a publican’s child! 
whose father keeps the half-way house 
in the Five-Alley at Barry’s Cross !” 

«* Yet his daughter deserves a lord 
for a husband. Come, push on—or 
we shall be on the road all night ;” 
and Boylan hastily broke up the dia- 
logue by increasing their pace to a 
rapid trot. 

** Well, here we are at Barry’s 
Cross now,” said Desmond, after some 
twenty minutes’ quick travelling; “we 
wont part without something to wash 
the dust out of our mouths. Holloa! 
—Spatther!” 

‘* Here, Masther Dick!” and a lank, 
nimble-looking lad, in a hat of coarse 
wheaten straw and flannel jacket, made 
his appearance, and who, after recons 
noitring Sweetlips from every quar- 
ter, to ascertain upon which point he 
might make an offer for the bridle of 
that sinister-eyed quadruped with the 
least risk of a kick in the midriff, he 
suddenly darted upon his near shoul- 
der, and led him to the stable in tri- 
umph, not without a most villanous 
depression of ears upon the part of the 
captive. Boylan’s horse was taken 
charge of by one half of a dozen ur- 
chins who waited round the door. 

The two friends entered the way- 
side house. It was a capacious build- 
ing, suited to the extensive business 
carried on within its precincts; for 
its owner, Phill Riall, was not only 
bailiff to the Lord of the Manor, but, 
as Desmond hinted a little while back, 
hewas alsoa publican, or dealer and re- 
tailer in spirits and groceries. He was 
likewise Innkeeper—Tobacconist— 
Postmaster—Stationer—Salt manufac- 
turer—Coal importer—and Timber 
merchant, and the fashion of his domi- 
cile partook of those manifold and diver- 
sified callings. At one end it was low 
and thatched, with a few small win- 
dows,—here a mighty signboard,dang- 
ling from a post that projected over 
the door, exhibited the figure of a war- 
rior, evidently a copy after that well 
known original, the Knave of Clubs 
—but with a truculent aspect very 
little resembling the latter’s arch and 
impudent regards—and informed the 
admiring stranger, with a parenthesis 
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bearing the words * The Earl of 
Charlemont,” that entertainment for 
man and beast was to be had within. 
This was the shop department, presid« 
ed over by the younger daughtersof the 
occupant, where the daily coach from 
Dublin, by Cashel, to Cork, stopped 
up and down ten minutes to permit its 
weary passengers to swallow a glass 
of port-negus or egg-flip: and here 
were to be found the chambers +to 
which the well-conducted farmers of 
the surrounding districts retired to 
discuss their gallon of Beamish-and- 
Crawford on returning from fair or 
market. Inthe centre, the house rose 
to two stories, and extended to a con- 
siderable range of apartments, with 
many windows, all differing from each 
other in architecture. This was the 
Inn, over which Phill himself domi- 
nated, or in his absence Joany his cook 
—one of the most important members 
of the household, seeing that Riall had 
been long a widower. Joany, upon 
the arrival of guests, provided for their 
animal wants, while Denny Regan— 
better known by the sobriquet of 
Spatter-the-gutter, and so generally 
for shortness, Spatter, from the en- 
ergy with which he dashed over slops 
and stiles in the performance of his 
errands—did the duties of waiter, 
hostler, and boots. The remaining 
wing of the building, instead of unfold- 
ing its diminished height in symme- 
trical accordance with its correspond- 
ing neighbour, slanted from the summit 
of the central roof with a thorough 
disregard to Palladio’s principles, and 
formed a kind of out-offices, in which 
the remainder of the trades above 
enumerated were pursued by trust- 
worthy servants, always subject to the 
constant and active surveillance of the 
several members of Mr Riall’s family, 
which we may now say consisted of 
that worthy individual himself—a tall, 
gaunt, grey-headed, hard-visaged, 
wide-mouthed man of about sixty— 
three daughters— grown, growing, 
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and about to grow—and a young lad, 
his only son. 

Desmond and Boylan, as old ac. 
quaintances, and persons of consider- 
able importance, entered the inn par- 
lour and rang the bell. It was res- 
ponded to by Phill himself, who 
greeted the travellers heartily, but 
with perceptible shades of cordiality. 

«* How d'ye do, Masther Frank ?— 
ah—Dick, my hearty, how goes it? 
Them were fine flies you promised 
me; well, Dick, if a red trout is not 
taken in the Funcheon till he’s caught 
with them flies, Father Burke will be 
many a Friday without fish.”’ 

««’Twas only yesterday I tied ’em, 
Phill—send Spatther down to me to- 
morrow, an’ I'll send you as splendid a 
set of grey hackle as ever coaxed a 
trout from the Castle-hole. How are 
the girls? Where’s Grace? Tell 
Joany to send us in materials for three 
—sit down Phill an’ join us, we'll just 
have one tumbler and be off.” And 
without waiting a reply to his enqui- 
ries, Mr; Desmond flung himself in a 
chair—slapped the bottom of another 
emphatically as a signal for his host 
to bring to—and pushing a third to~ 
wards Boylan, intimated that he was 
to follow their example. Joany now 
appeared with the glasses and in- 
gredients, a fiery-faced, hearty, well- 
favoured housekeeping woman, who 
appeared to regard Dick with es- 
pecial favour, and who was, as she 
would term it herself, civil and 
strange” to Boylan. After an hour’s 
chat, refreshed by more than one re- 
petition of their first stoup, and when 
Desmond had been assured that the 
girls were well, and informed what 
price coals were in Cork, and who 
won the last match at ball in the alley, 
he accepted the challenge of his host 
to try a hit at backgammon, and al- 
lowed his companion, who had been 
sunk in a brown study for the last half- 
heur, to finish his tumbler in silence, 
and then go and see after their horses, 


Cuapter III. 


Boylan did not, however, all at 
once emerge from Phill Riall’s domi- 
cile upon quitting the parlour, On 
the contrary, passing by the ever- 
open inn door, he traversed the long 
passage, which, extending nearly 
across the house, gave access to the 


several apartments of a better descrip- 
tion, and turned up a narrow corridor, 
terminated by one of the three stair-- 
cases with which the separate portions 
of the commodious mansion were sup- 
plied, encountering in his way various 
persons, some sauntering idly about, 
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others eagerly but qnietly hastening 
to refresh themselves in the rooms set 
apart for that purpose. He had now, 
however, reached a more secluded re- 
gion; and ascending the stairs, which, 
thongh dark and narrow, he traced 
with the step of one conversant with 
the way, stood before a low door, at 
which, after pansing for a few seconds, 
he knocked gently. There was no 
response, and he again repeated the 
solicitation. A voice now desired him 
to enter, and, raising the latch, Boylan 
admitted himself to a small apartment 
so filled with the western light of 
evening, that, after quitting the dark 
pewraere he was some minutes before 

e recovered the transition to such 
sudden brightness. The apartment 
was a very plain one, but scrupulous- 
ly neat. It was covered with com- 
mon matting, and stowed with old- 
fashioned chairs, and furnished with 
drawers and cupboards of dark wal- 
nut-wood. Some books were lying 
about, and round the walls hung a 
few faded pictures in large tarnished 
frames, probably the purchase of some 
old family auction, which, however, 
were relieved by a mirror of such am- 
ple dimensions, as clearly indicated 
the sex to whom the spot was sacred. 
A couple of goldfinches and a green 
linnet in cages, were filling the room 
with music as they hung in the only 
window which opened upon an ample 
and sequestrated garden. 

Seated by a small table near that 
window, deéply engaged at her ntedle, 
sat the only inmate of the apartment, 
a girl in the loveliest years of youth- 
ful beauty. Her head was bent above 
her work, nor did she raise it when 
Boylan entered, although it was evi- 
dent she was fully sensible of his pre- 
sence. 

** Grace!” he said, when he had re- 
covered himself, and his startled vi- 
sion was reconciled to the broad and 
floating sunset—‘‘ Grace, dearest ! 
thank you for permitting one of your 
fondest and truest friends to enquire 
how you are. I was on my way 
home, and, as usual, could not. pass 
without snatching one moment of the 
delight that is so seldom mine.” 

The girl raised her head—flinging 
back at the same time the masses of 
raven hair, whose curls had until then 
drooped over her face in clustering 
luxuriance, and, like an embodied ray 
of the rosy light around her, looked 


full in the eyes of her anxious visiter, 
and, with a half-uttered murmur of im- 
patience, instantly resumed her former 
position. 

“Ts this the welcome you give so 
old a friend, Grace ?”’ said the intru- 
der in an unquiet tone. 

“Offer your friendship when it is 
asked for,” replied the lady laconical- 
Ye I did that long and long ago, 
Grace.” 

‘* If you force such a valuable pre- 
sent,” she said, rather sharply, “ up- 
on those who neither request nor re- 
quire it, you are what I never yet took 
you for.” 

‘And what is that, my pretty 
Grace ?” 

‘«* An extravagant fool, then, if you 
want to know,” was the answer. 

“Yet, Grace, there was a time, 
when in this very room—in that gar- 
den—by the banks of yonder river— 
the gift I so gladly proffered, was ‘re- 
turned to me a thousand-fold by the 
sweet frankness with which you re- 
ceived it; what can have changed you 
thus ?” 

“ That from which I hope I am 
about to improve, as I believe you are 
about to profit—Experience, sir.” 


“My own dear girl,” he said—. 


playfully attempting to snatch her 
hand—* I will not allow you to quar- 
rel with me without cause”—and he 
bent over her. 

The angry beauty started to her 
feet—her eyes flashing like a Pytho- 
ness—‘* Attempt to stir one step—at- 


tempt but to.touch the table where I , 


stand, and I will instantly call my fa- 
fher ; and you know enough of him, I 
think, to sober you at once into man- 
ners.” 

**T know he was always to me what 
his daughter has not been until this 
evening—cold and repulsive,” said 
Boylan—* I am not hunter, nor fish- 
er, nor fowler enough for Azs taste ; 
perhaps yours has been improved by 

is example and that of his friend ; 
and that such a companion as Dick 
Desmond will open to you the sports 
of the field, as 1 once taught you to 
value Shakspeare.” 

«¢ I am not accountable to you, at all 
events, for the choice of my society.” 

*¢* Yet Iremember the time, Grace, 
when you only liked those JZ associat- 
ed with, and when my pursuits were 
not contemptible in your eyes.” 
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‘ I am sorry I can’t boast of so good 
a memory, sir,” pursued the damsel, 
“nor will I allow that I ever gave you 
cause to consider” 

*‘ This is too cruel, Grace: some 
infamous person has been slandering 
me during the few months I have been 
more than usually ont of your socie- 
ty; and I will and shall know who 
and why it is. Surely you have not 
allowed yourself to be influenced by 
the idle tales that I understand have 
been circulated about Miss Whelan 
and myself!” 

‘‘ Miss Whelan and you!—psha!” 
she said, looking up with ineffable con- 
tempt—* Pray, what are Miss Whe- 
lan and you to me? I tell you that 
you are presuming, if you consider you 
haye any right to talk in this way to 
me, or to imagine I care one far- 
thing about any report concerning 

ou.” 

’ «* Then,” said her tortured auditor— 
drawing from inside his vest a luxu- 
riant braid of hair that bore a most 
suspicious resemblanee to the dark 
tresses that rolled in unbound pro. 
fusion round her ivory neck—* then 
the hopes and prospects of the even- 
ing last year, when you bestowed up- 
on me this beloved token, and when, 
with your hand clasped in mine, you 
consented in silence to my plans for 
our future union, are all as bright and 
fleeting as—as—that ray that has 
sunk this instant ?”’ 

«* Haven't I said that experience has 
made us wiser, sir?” she said—‘ if 
—which I disavow—I ever was fool- 
ish enough to think seriously of you 
as a friend—you, you!” and she 
laughed scornfully. 

* I swear to you it is false—this 
story—that I ever bestowed a thought 
upon Bridget Whelan—for to that I 

‘*‘ False!—then are you doubl ya 
deceiver. For have you not, by con- 
stant attention—by barefaced flat- 
tery—by relinquishing your former 
acquaintances—by giving her all your 
. time—by assisting her in business— 
by escorting her wherever she went, 
endeavoured, and successfully, to per- 
suade the girl—the rich girl, (well 
you know how rich she is !)—that you 
sought her in marriage.” 

« Hear me, Grace! I ean explain” 


‘¢ Leave the room, sir!"*—and the 
beautiful rustic stamped as imperious- 
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ly as a lady patroness of Almacks,— 
“ Leave the room, or I must quit it 
myself.” : 

‘‘ Mark my words—Grace—you will 
live to be sorry for this.” 

‘“‘ Hollo!—Grace !—Grace!—where 
are you ?” and her boisterous brother 
rushed into the room. ‘* Yerrah, 
Francis Boylan, is it there you are? 
What made you stay away from us all 
so long? Where’s the nice kite you 
weretomakeme? Ah, Frank, youean 
tell fibs purtily! So Grace says, at any 
rate—Don’t you, Grace? Come, make 
haste an’ get our tea—Father is comin’ 
up for some, an’ Dick Desmond is to 
get some too, an’ I am to go down 
an’ tell °em when ’tis ready—Frank 
Boylan’’—— 

But Boylan had vanished. 

Mr Richard Desmond, attended by 
Phill Riall, and one of his younger 
daughters, and preceded by the tea 
equipage, now presented himself in 
the rustic boudoir, from whose fair 
occupant he met a cool and constrain- 
ed reception, but which produced no 
interruption to the rolling fire of re- 
marks and compliments with which 
that gentleman thought proper to sup- 
port his attack. 

“© Grace—by Gad, Grace, you're 
lookin’ as lovely as the flowers o’ May! 
Eb, Phill—isn’t it true ?—as the flowers 
o’ May—an’ that puts me in mind of 
a song poor Tim Deacy made, an’ 
a neat hand he-was at it—an’ a sweet 
finger he had on the fiddle too— 

‘‘ The flower in the mornin’ in spring« 

time looks gay, i 
An’ ’tis oft it reminds me 0’ the queen o’ 

the May!” 
and there you are, Grace, areal queen!” 

«¢I think you're a real May fool, 
Dick,” said Kitty Riall, the younger 
sister, who was about to do the hon- 
ours— Grace is dying with a head- 
ache, and so hold your tongue.” 

“‘ If I did I'd wet my fingers, Kit. 
ty’ —and Dick tumbled up and down 
the room—now he whistled to the 
goldfinches—now he took up a book, 
and in an audible manner spelled his 
way through the title-page, or con- 
strued the name Francis Boylan, writs 
ten in several of them. 

«* Well, that Boylan is a good scho. 
lar, Phill—but I wouidn’t give the toss 
of a ha’penny for his judgment in a 
dog. By Gad, do you know—I al- 
ways fall asleep over a book? Whether 
it is the tumbler o’ punch an’ the read- 
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in’ together, but they are both too 
strong for me. (Grace, them birds 
want water)—There’s a purty story- 
book—the history of Lady Lucy—did 
you ever read it, Grace?” 

Here Miss Riall arose, and plead- 
ing indisposition in reply to her fa- 
ther’s enquiries, departed with her 
sister, and Phill and his guest were 
left together alone. 

*¢ Phill Riall!” said Desmond after 
a solemn pause, and striking his hand 
upon the table to give his assertion 
the greater degree of earnestness. 
*¢ Phill Riall—I’m in love with your 
daughter!” 

“‘ Pooh—get out, man!’ said the 
sire, with affected incredulity. 

* By Gor, Iam, Phill!—an’ I don’t 
care who knows it, an’ so—gi’ me 
your hand—on’y say—‘ Dick Des- 
mond, I give you my consent!’ an’ I'll 
just ride off to Cork afther to-morrow, 
an’ see, ’ttorney Skilhorn, an’ be down 
again next day, an’ we'll see when 
Grace will say the word.” 

« But, Dick, what'll your brothers 
say? They’re all too high for my 
poor girl; an’ though I say it that 
oughtn’t to say it, there’s not a lady 
in the land knows what good breedin’ 
is betther than Grace—’'twould sur- 
prise you to see what a letther she 
can write.” 

«© She’s a darlin’ creature; an’ 
though ould Lord Longueville was a 
third cousin o’ my gran’mother’s, I 
don't care a fig what any one says to 
the match !” 

«* But, Mr Desmond, ye don't go 
the same way, you understhand me,* 
an’ that'll make a sore difference with 
Grace.” 

“‘ Never mind that, Phill—leave 
Grace an’ me to settle that; an’ now, 
suppose she an’ I are agreeable, what 
are you ready to give us—eh?” en- 
quired the guest. 


«Oh! I'll be plain with you, Dick ; 
I’m a sthrugglin’ man—an’ I have a 
heavy charge, an’ a weighty business, 
an’ times are hard. My girls have 
nothin’ but whatever thrifle I may be 
able to leave ’em hereafter.” 

‘* Well, I'll never be the man to go 
back o’ my word ; you know my pro- 
perty, an’ my relations—ould Lord 
Longueville was a third”—— —_, 

«“ I know it well,” interrupted 
Riall, having heard the observation: 
about to be communicated every time 
he had the satisfaction of enjoying 
Desmond’s society for the past ten 
years; “but I can give no money 
now; for though we have full an’ 
plenty about us, we have nothin’ to 
spare.” 

‘* Then in place of fortune,” said 
Dick, ** give me your hand and word 
that you'll stand to me, to see that 
Grace don’t jilt a man, an’ change her 
fancy, an’ all that—you undherstand 
hee 

*¢ Tdo—I do; an’ I'll answer for it, 
that when I tell Grace of your honour- 
able proposal, she’s not the girl to go 
agen her father’s will. She never did 
yet, an’ I'll take care she never will.” 

«‘ But suppose—suppose,” said Des- 
mond, hesitating —* that Grace wasn’t 
very willing—was bashful, you know, 
in that case, what am I to expect?” 

«© My hand to you, Desmond, but 
you shall have my daughter—an’ the 
sooner the better. There's some 
people comin’ about this place this 
many a day that I'd just as soon never 
came near it. I have no notion of 
people makin’ fools o’ girls—turnin’ 
their heads with ballits, an’ thrash o’ 
books, an’ all that. I’m for the man 
that'll speak out like yourself. Gi’ 
me the hand, Dick. I've a thrue re- 
gard for you ; come down, come down 

out o’ this, and let us take one more 
tumbler to our further friendship.” 


Cuapter LY, 


Frank Boylan, when he had disap- 
eg from the presence of Miss 

iall, did not linger in the house. 
Having regained his saddle, he dashed 
homewards with the vexatious haste 
of an irritated man, who had been ac- 
cused, and taunted, and stung for con- 


duct of which he felt he was incapa- 
ble, though at the same time he was 
not unconscious that appearances were 
disagreeably against him. To be 
charged not only with deceit towards 
a woman, but with mercenary motives 
for using that deceit, was, in reality, 





* “ Go the same way.”—Go to the same place of worship. 
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bad enough; but coming from the 
- lips of the being, we may now con- 
clude, he had so long and tenderly 
loved, it was intolerable. It was like- 
wise an additional torment to one of 
so sensitive a disposition, to find his 
proceedings a subject of attention to 
that merciless circle generally includ- 
_ed within the comprehensive term of 
‘“‘ the whole country.” The state of 
feeling induced by those reflections 
was by no means favourable to the 
felicity of the fair cause of his morti- 
fication: and upon giving his horse 
to the attendant, as he alighted at his 
own door, itis probable that he never 
entered the abode with less disposition 
to be gratified with the enquiries con- 
cerning, and encomiums upon Miss 
Whelan, with which his aunt was lat- 
terly so much in the habit of closing 
the summary of the day’s proceedings. 

He found the old lady seated in her 
elbow-chair, in her happiest mood. © 
The floor was freshly sanded, a joy- 
ous black-turf fire was blazing through 
the room, and roaring up the chim- 
ney; while the tall old clock, cheer- 
fully ticking in the corner, looked, as 
its shining face now and then flick- 
ered out in the fire-light, as if it were 
blinking from a sense of downright 
comfort. Mrs Boylan was alone, 
(with the exception of her favourite 
cat, who sat at the opposite side of the 
hearth, deeply occupied in washing 
its face,) and at her elbow stood a tall 
glass filled with pale ale. 

The usual reception over, and the 
proceedings of market, farm, and 
household, glanced at, Francis was 
subjected to the enquiries he had anti- 
cipated ; and a hope was indulged in 
by the old lady, that the lateness of 


his return was caused by a duteous_ 


delay at Douglass, on his way home. 
The young man replied in a peevish 
strain, more than ordinarily free from 
the respect with which he generally 
addressed his benefactress. This led 
to a more explicit declaration than 
she had yet made him, of her designs 
for securing his future good fortune, 
and of the well-grounded expectations 
she had formed of his perfect submis- 
sion to her wishes. Her nephew saw 
this was too favourable an opportunity 
to be neglected of expressing his long- 
smothered sentiments upon a matter 
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that for many months had so seriously 
interfered with his domestic comforts, 
and which now struck at the very root 
of his happiness. He boldly spoke his 
mind, professed his utter insensibility 
either to the person or the purse of 
her favourite; and growing warm and 
vehement as he gave vent to his 
chagrin, expressed his sense of the 
little daily and nightly intrusions in- 
flicted on him so long by that fair 
person, in terms of greater candour 
than politeness, concluding by a so- 
lemn and earnest injunction to his 
aunt to put the matter completely out 
of her head, and never venture again 
to mention it to him. 

«‘ An’ do you tell me to my face 
that you have no notion of Biddy 
Whelan?” said the astonished old 
lady. 

“* Nomore than I have of marrying 
that long clock in the corner,” said 
Frank. 

«* Nor never had?” continued his 
aunt. 

« Never dreamed of it. Do you 
suppose I’m tired of my life, ma’am, 
already ?—though really I have had 
some slight foretaste of such a state of 
existence.” 

** An’ what did you mean by ma- 
king a hand o’ the girl?—eatin’ the 
barneen-bracks,* an’ dhrinking the 
metheglin an’ the gooseberry-wine 
she used to send us—an’ readin’ her 
newspaper, an’ seein’ her mare get 
physic-balls, an’ mendin’ pens for her, 
an’ cuttin’ the claws of her canaries, 
an’ gettin’ breedin’-cages for em 3 an’ 
settlin’ her accounts, an’ tellin’ me the 
heap o’ guineas she cleared last year, 
an’ playin’ cribbage with her, an’ bein’ 
her partner at cards, an’ seein’ her 
home at night. Why, sorrow take 
me! but it’s not a week ago since 
Docthor Nagle wished me joy o’ the 
match; an’ do you think I'm goin’ to 
let you threat the decent respectable 
young woman in this way ?” 

‘¢ It’s all your own fault, and hers, 
too,” said Francis. ** I have had no 
peace or quiet these two years back 
between you, and I am determined to 
put a stop to it.” 

«* An’ I’m determined that you shall 
not, Frank,” said his aunt; ‘‘remember 
what you're about—remember which 
of us both ought to have their way ; 





* A kind of sweet fruit-cake, 
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an’ do you think that I who reared 
you, an’ clothed you, an’ fed you this 
twenty year—yes, this twenty year!” 
she said, her wrath flaming fiercer as 
she gave it vent. ‘* You ungrateful 
beggar ”"—— 

« You may spare your words, 
ma'am,” interrupted the culprit: * I 
know I owe almost every thing to 
you; but I will sooner enlist as a com- 
mon soldier-than give in to your un- 
reasonable whims.” 

‘* You list as asoger !— Wisha, you 
haven't that much spirit in you, you 
poor sprissawn—you'd rather sit mo- 
pin’ at the fire over your ould books, 
an’ makin’ ballads not fit for the Boc- 
coghs themselves to sing at the fair. 
Now, I'll be plain with you—have 
your choice—either marry Bridget 
Whelan, or take the outside o’ my 
door.” 

“I'd take the outside of heaven 
before I'd please you in such a mat- 
ter,” said the vexed and goaded Boy- 
lan, buttoning his coat and snatching 
up his hat—his misery not by any 
means alleviated by the insinuation 
just uttered so derogatory to his poeti- 
cal propensities. 

“‘ Then off with you at once, you 


ungrateful viper! Katty Nowlan— 
Katty Nowlan, I say—open the doore 
there—an’, do you hear me?—tell 
Pad Fennissy to get the hoss ready at 
daybreak, to be off to the county Wa- 
terford for my cousin Tom. l’ilmake 
Hm rue the day he ever said agen my 


will. There is not a stick nor stitch 
of every thing I’m worth in the world 
that I won’t leave away from him, to 
them that have a betther right to it.— 
Off with you, you villyan!” 

“* Good-night, maam, God bless 
you! You'll live to repent this,” said 
the outcast, bursting from the room, 
and issuing out into the night, which 
was dismally wet and dark. 

Francis Boylan, though reserved 
and sensitive in habits, as is often the 
case with those who, like him, have 
been debarred by early ill health from 
the vigorous and bracing pursuits of 
youth, and have thereby learned to 
ean, as on friends, upon solitude and 
study, and to feel shy of the noisy and 
less faithful resources of society, was 
by no means unpopular, as such per- 
sons often are; and amongst the 
’ neighbourhood by which he was sur- 
rounded, though there were few who 
knew him thoroughly, there were se- 
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veral by whom he was’ regarded with 
kind and friendly feelings. To the . 
house of one of those acquaintances he 
now bent his steps for shelter and a 
bed for the night. In his way he had 
to pass by the gate leading up to the 
residence of her who had been, he 
could not find it in his heart to say 
unconsciously, the source of all his 
vexations, and especially of the more 
serious misfortunes of that day, which, 
in the space of a few hours, saw him 
sneered at by his acquaintances, dis- 
carded by his mistress, and expelled 
from his only home. He stopped for 
a moment. It was still early in the 
night—and lights about the dwelling, 
which was within a short distance of 
the gate, showed him that its mistress 
had not yet retired to rest. The 
thought occurred to him that, matters 
having now reached such an extremity, 
he ought at least tosave himself fromany 
additional accusation that might be 
preferred against him, of having trifled 
with Miss Whelan’s feelings, or ta- 


 citly encouraged her predilections, by 


never manfully undeceiving her with 
regard to the impossibility of his che- 
rishing for her any sentiments but 
those of a.disinterested friend. A 
more convenient opportunity than the 
present might never occur again; for 
he knew his aunt’s inflexible temper 
too well not to feel assured that the 
disagreement that had occurred be- 
tween them would be a permanent 
one, and that consequently their sepa- 
ration, and the cause of it, would be 
universally known. He therefore 
resolved upon going up to the house 
—seeing Miss Bridget—and, if he 
found her labouring under the delu- 
sion which appeared to rage like an 
epidemic amongst his friends, to awa- 
ken her to a state of sanity by decla- 
ring, in the most delicate but straight- 
forward manner, the untoward cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. 

Acting under this impulse, Frank 
bounded over the stile which always 
did night-duty for its neighbour the 
gate—the latter being regularly tied 
up, after dark, with a chain and pad- 
lock, in place of the mastiff, then Jet 
loose, who now, in the third hour of 
his emancipation, gave most oracular 
notice of the approach of an invading 
step upon the sacred precincts he was 
set to guard. 

As Boylan happened to be a fami- 
liar acquaintance of Bully’s, he was 
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enabled to make his advances under 
circumstances infinitely more favour- 
able than most of his fellow-parishion- 
ers, who, had they ascertained the fact, 
would have testified a well-founded 
surprise at the intruder’s reaching the 
hall-door without at least the loss of 
an essential portion of his habiliments, 
and no inconsiderable quantity of the 
most opulent part of his person besides. 

The door, however, was reached 
unscathed, and Boylan gave a friend- 
ly and decided knock. Some time 
elapsed before an attendant responded 
to the summons, who, upon hearing 
the visiter’s voice, at once admitted him. 

«* Oh, wisha—Masther Frank, wel- 
come! an’ what dhruv you over to us 
at this hour o’ the night?” was the 
salutation with which Kautheen 
Walsh met, as she supposed, her fu- 
ture master. 

“Well, Kautheen, how is your 
mistress? Is she at home?” 

“Oh yeh! to be sure she is, sir.— 
Miss Bridget!” (and she pitched her 
voice to a key adapted to reach the 
kitchen,) ‘* Miss Bridget Come in, 
Masther Frank—walk into the par- 
lour, sir;”’ and, opening the door of 
that apartment, she placed her soli« 
tary light upon a table, and hastened 
to ‘the culinary regions. 

An audible rustling in the passage 
now took place, with a rapid rushing 
up stairs—then a movement overhead 
to the quarter appropriated, it might 
be presumed, to the toilet, and after a 
short silence the step clattered back 
again, descended the stairs, and Miss 
Whelan burst in full blaze upon her 
expectant visiter. 

‘‘ Mr Francis Boylan! I declare!" 
she exclaimed in a mighty surprise. 
** Nell Magner, bring methe cleaver—” 

(Yes—thought Boylan—I wish she 
would! I wish to goodness she would 
settle the business that way; ’twould 
be far preferable to being pulled to 
atoms by the red-hot pincers I feel 
tugging at me this moment. ) 

‘“‘ Bring me the cleaver!” purayed 
the figurative speaker, ‘till I put a 
large notch in the mantelpiece at re- 
ceiving a visit from Mr Boylan. Oh, 
then, what a stranger you are at all 
times, Francis! Sit down, sit down, 
man; Kauth! Nell! bring up some 
turf an’ a jug of scalding hot water.— 
My dear life! how wet you are!” 

Francis replied in his politest man- 
ner; and—though he was far from feel- 
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ing any thing but dismally depressed 
and disconcerted—he assumed a gay 
and unembarrassed air. He replied 
to Miss Whelan’s questions with as 
much exactness as their rapid succes- 
sion allowed ; said his aunt was very 
well; drew his chair to a more equal 
position between the table and the 
fire, so as to preserve a proximity.to 
both; jostled the former and poked the 
latter; and finally transferred from a 
large case of brandy the contents of 
a wine-glass to the bottom of his rum- 
mer; poured thereon a steaming liba- 
tion from the newly arrived jug, add- 
ed the due proportion of sugar, and 
succeeded in making what his’ press- 
ing hostess called “a screeching hot 
tumbler of punch ;’”’—having filled a 
glass from this reservoir, he placed it 
before Miss Whelan, took a consum- 
mate pull from the tumbler, and then 
awaited with firmness till the mine 
exploded. 
so] suppose,” said the hostess, after 
a preliminary sip, “you were at the 
market of Mitchelstown to day?” 

*¢Oh! of course I was,” said Frank; 
“IT seldom miss it at this time of 
year "— 

‘‘ Was there much wheat there?” 
enquired the speculatist. 

“* Not so much as you'd expect now 
that they’ve begun to thrash,” re- 
plied Boylan; ‘‘ there were only two 
buyers I think, one from Rockmills, 
and another from Glanworth—the 
samples were poor, and prices dull.” 

“ Little fear that I’d have the luck 
tohave any one there to buy for me!” 
said the pensive maiden. 

‘‘And why hadn’t you?” asked 
Frank, ‘* where was John Dooly?” 

“ Psha! John Dooly—the good- 
for-nothing Satchel! he’d be in liquor 
before he was half the way to the 
market. ’Twas only the other morn- 
ing he came to his business complain- 
ing that he was fallin’ off in flesh. of 
late from drinking nothing but new 
milk, and he was as drunk -the same 
time as Lieum Harrish the piper, who 
wasn’t sober these twenty years.—O 
Lord help the lone woman, an’ the or- 
phan like me! 'tis little assistance they 


- gan expect in their trifling business.” 


Francis saw the cloud coming, and 
prepared for its bursting—* Why 
don’t you marry, Miss Bridget?” he 
said, with afaint smile which he in, 
tended for gayety. 

‘And pray whe would I marry?” 
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said Miss Bridget bridling—her in- 
terest greatly excited. 

“Sure you have lots to choose 
from—what do you say to John Fin- 
ley of Downing?” , 

“Ts it that fellow ?—the muddling 
idle mope!” 

«“ Well—Ned Desmond?” 

«*Worse an’ worse—the greatest 
gambler, an’ sweerer, an’ fighter, an’ 
spendthrift in Condons and Clongib- 
bons.” 

«‘ Well, his brother Neish—or Dick 
Carey—or Will Joyce?” 

« All birds o’ one nest! No—no— 
give me the young man that minds 
his business—that neither bets nor 
blackguards himself; but keeps him- 
self to himself, an’ makes himself an’ 
his family respected—that’s the lad 
for my money.” 

*‘T’d like to see such a fellow!” 
said Boylan.. 

“Go to the glass there, then, and 
leok at him,” bluntly said the lady. 

** Oh, come—that’s not fair, Miss 
Whelan—no quizzing ! "” 

«* Ah! where's theuse in bein’ mealy- 
mouthed any longer, Frank ?—There’s 
only one man in the world I'll ever 
marry, and he has my affections, an’ 
good-will, an’ kind heart this many a 
day, an’ that’s yourself sittin’ before 
me this moment.” 

*‘ Oh, God forbid, Miss Whelan!” 
earnestly said Boylan, “ you do me 
too much kindness and honour—that 
would indeed be throwing yourself 
away.” 

«* Why, I knowyou have nothing on 
earth, Frank, only what your aunt 
may leave you, an’ her temper is 
hasty, an’ her county- Waterford re- 
lations are very ’cute—an’ if ever she 
fell out with you, you’re the same as 
a beggar for life.—But no matter, I 
have enough for us both,” and she 
slapped her pocket. 

‘* But that’s not what I mean.” 

«Oh! I know that you havea high 
spirit, and that you don’t wish to press 
yourself on me.—Ah! you're a cun- 
ning fellow. Sure many a time, when 
you used to be comin’ over here to 
settle the books, and take the profit 
and loss, you knew ’twould be all your 
own one time or another.” 

‘No, no—you mistake me, dear 
Miss Whelan; there’s a greater bar 
to the good fortune you would confer 
on me than all this,” exclaimed the 
visiter. 


‘Ts it about the consent o’ my fa- 
ther’s executors or guardians — or 
whatever they call ’em?” 

* No, it is not,” said Boylan, faintly. 

“If it’s because of my age—or any 
thing about the chance of a family, 
fe 

«‘ Oh, nonsense!—none of these— 
none of these.” 

«¢ And what the d——1 is it, then?” 
she exclaimed, her temper and curio- 
sity giving way together. 

*« In one word, then,” said Boylan, 
with the sensation one condemned 
may be supposed to feel upon placing 
his neck under the blade of the guil- 
lotine—* I am already engaged.” 

‘Engaged! how! engaged! what 
do you mean ?” 

“ I am attached to another girl,” 
he answered, “‘and under a promise 
never to marry any one but her.” 

Bridget Whelan had hitherto been 
sitting forward with both her arms 
leaning on the table—in an air and 
posture at once energetic and interest- 
ing. As the last words, however, 
passed the. speaker's lips, every fibre 
in her frame relaxed, as if from some 
paralysing blow that annihilated both 
sense and motion. Her hands dropped 
powerless to her sides, and she sank 
back in her chair—her eyes straining 
as if to comprehend the sentence that 
so shook her. In a minute or two her 
face darkened—she drew her breath 
in tightly, fiercely, and, springing up, 
appeared about to fly at the throat of 
him who felt at once that he was in 
the presence of a dreadful and a deadly 
foe. Whether such was her purpose, 
and that she was deterred from it by 
the collected though disturbed demea- 
nour of Boylan—(who now rose has- 
tily, for something in the very air of 
the room chilled and dismayed him, 
as if with the breath of a charnel- 
house—he seemed to have pronounced 
his death-doom, but could not utter a 
word)—can only be conjecture; she 
checked herself—gave one mingled 
shriek and groan, and pointed to the 
door. Francis hesitated—he would 
fain have said something courteous 
and soothing ; but the terrible creature 
before him grew more frantic—she 
stamped wildly, motioned him again 
to depart—strove to speak, but in vain, 
and as the door closed upon Boylan, 
overpowered by contending passions, 
she sank upon the floor. 
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Cuapter V. 


Grace Riall arose, the morning fol- 
ling the visit of Boylan and his friend 
to Barry’s-Cross, much relieved from 
the headache that had so unsuited her 
for the enlivening conversation of Mr 
Desmond at tea the evening before. 
On descending to the little room which 
her careful father had reserved as sa- 
ered for the use of his daughters, apart 
from the rest of his profaned and 
accommodating dwelling, she found 
that breakfast was over, and that she 
had been enquired for by Phill, who 
had something, it was added, particu- 
lar to say to her. Conjecturing that 
he was about to chide her for her in- 
attention to business and the concerns 
of the family, of which her conscience 
told her she had latterly been guilty, 
she made some secret resolutions of 
amendment in this respect, and await- 
ed, without much anxiety, the expect- 
ed admonition. 

In ashort time, Phill Riall appeared 
—enquired after her health — made 
some remark upon the loss he had late- 
ly sustained by her moping up in her 
room by herself—asked her what she 
meant by it—expressed, in the most 
fatherly manner, his apprehension that 
she was in love, and, as an infallible 
remedy for that evil disease, commu- 
nicated, without much preface, Dick 
Desmond's splendid proposal of the 
preceding night. 

From the slight sketch we have in- 
cidentally afforded our readers, a page 
or two ago, of Miss Riall, and of the 
tone of decision in which that young 
lady was wont to declare her senti- 
ments, they perhaps will not be taken 
by surprise if we now observe that, 
though born to humble fortunes, and 
reared in an humble line of life, she 
was—we reluctantly state it—a spoiled 
pet. She had been greatly indulged 
by a parent to whom all his children 
were peculiarly endeared, from their 
having lost their mother before they 
could be fully sensible of that saddest 
and most serious of earthly calamities. 
The mind of his eldest daughter, as 
she grew in years and beauty, was 
remarkable for its intelligence, and for 
that innate refinement and delicacy, 
whose seeds seem as if they were 
borne about and sown at random by 
the winds of heaven, they are met 
with blooming in so many scenes, and 
brightening so many bosoms where 


they are supposed to be least likely to 
flourish, and where they are most sel- 
dom looked for. With all the coun- 
try people round that made their 
thoroughfare ‘by her father’s door, 
Grace was, from childhood, a favourite. 
The old women brought her presents - 
of theirTarest knitting, or most pre- 
cious honeycombs, or most beautiful 
bantam-eggs. The carriers, as they 
journeyed from Cork to Dublin, 
brought her pretty toys, or such as 
were not to be had in that remote 
county— wonderful dancing-masters 
of surprising agility—ingenious lit- 
tle dogs, standing on wind instru- 
ments, that (as one of the donors from 
Ballycotton Strand described it) upon 
touching them westward on the tail, 
barked, gaff; gaff. Even the little 
boys of her neighbourhood were proud 
to bring their tribute to her feet; 
they set cribs to catch birds for her— 
they peeled osiers to make her cages 
—the young carpenters built her book- 
cases—the nascent gardeners filled her 
windows with flowers. To be sure, 
for all this there was ever a mug of 
beer and a stray seat in her father’s 
kitchen ; but had Grace herself not 
been the bright, blithe thing she was, 
her countrymen would have been 
tempted by the mug and seat in 
vain. Amid all this— exposed to 
the intercourse of people so rude as 
those: with whom her father’s busi- 
ness brought her in contact, Grace 
grew.as purely beautiful in soul and 
sense as the lily that, rained on by 
the sullying and- pitiless cloud, waves 
its delicate head, the next moment of 
sunshine, as lovely and stainless as 
ever. Within the last year or two, 
however, a change had been wrought 
in the maiden’s spirit ; and if they who 
listened with us to the scene between 
her and Francis Boylan in her even- 
ing-lighted room, do not guess the 
nature of that change, we shall as- 
cribe the fault to our failing pen, not 
to our companion’s ignorance of, or 
insensibility to the most jealous and 
engrossing of all human passions. 

It was to a creature so gifted with 
beauty, and so filled with anxious and 
disappointed feelings, that her father 
now communicated the advantages 


likely to result from the match which, 


he stated, he was prepared to effect 
between her and his sporting friend. 
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‘Now, though Grace had retired— 
we will not say to rest—the night be- 
fore, with all the internal satisfaction 
a girl who thinks she has been slight- 
ed feels at completely discomfiting 
her traitor-lover by making him expe- 
rience the full sense of her anger and 
contempt,—though she satisfied _her- 
self that she was happy in the idea of 
never more beholding him, and had 
asked herself if Francis Boylan should 
break his neck before he reached home 
that evening, whether it would be a 
Source of great affliction to her, and 
had replied with a most consolatory 
negative—it never entered into her 
head to finish the picture of her per- 
fect felicity by contemplating her own 
marriage, and that without delay, to 
another. Another !—even before he, 
who had trifled with and deceived her, 
incurred this the extremest mark of 
her indifference, by wedding her rival ! 
It was, therefore, with flushed and 
fading cheek, and drooping head, and 
bosom heaving in a little tempest, that 
she listened while her father, in his 
homely way, eulogized his intended 
son-in-law—enlarged upon the respect- 
ability of his family—complimented 
himself upon his past conduct as a 
parent, and his present prudence in 
securing his daughter’s happiness. 

«* An’ now, Grace a-weenoch, I’ve 
tould you my mind—an’ so I expect 
you'll not be dilly-dallying with the 
honest proper young man—but let 
him know you're willin’ and ready to 
please your father, and to be agreeable 
to the decent boy himself.” 

As this was the fourth time that 
Mr Riall had paused enquiringly, in 
what his daughter suffered to be a so- 
liloquy of half-an-hour’s length, he 
grew rather impatient upon still ob- 
taining neither reply nor comment. 
After waiting some minutes, he said, 
in rather a hasty tone, “* Why the 
dickens don’t you speak, girl ?” 

‘¢ Because I like to hear you talk, 
father,” was the reply at last; “‘go on 
—have you any more to say ?” 

** Nothin’ but what I said before, 
Gracey—that Dick Desmond has my 
consent and good wishes—all we want 
now is for you to say the word.” 

‘Do you know Kannan’s Inches; 
father?” said the girl—still not raising 
her head, her fingers playing listless] 
with a long black riband that pam 
ed from her neck. 

©Do I know ’em—is it the big 
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Inches along the Funcheon?—do I 
khow my right hand?” 

« Do you know the deepest hole in 
the river—just above the weir?” 

« An’ well. Many is the time I 
fished it and cross-fished it, with Dick, 
ay, an’ thryed it with night lines too.” 

** As you know it so well, then, fa- 
ther,” she responded, ‘ you will know 
where to find me before you get me to 
marry Dick Desmond.” ; 

** Eh — yerrah —death-alive!” ex- 
claimed the petrified parent. ‘‘ What’s 
the girlsayin’? What are you sayin’, 
at all, at all?” he added, starting up. 
«* Are you takin’ leave o’ your senses ?” 

There was no reply. 

«* By this an’ by that! you shall 
marry Dick Desmond, though. I ’ont 
have the fair honest chap put off that 
way. Yerrah, Grace—there’s some 
one has a hand in you. There’s some 
one at the bottom of all this. There’s 
some one’”—— he said, walking up 
and down the room, snatching certain 
well-remembered books, and suspi- 
cious, though simple-looking, albums 
off the shelves, and flinging them with 
a bang upon the tables—and eyeing 
the boisterous linnet, who was singing 
after the vain-boasting fashion of a 
reckless favourite, in a beautiful cage 
in the window, as if he meditated 
dashing cage and all into the garden 
below. “ There’s some one has come 
over you with their smooth tongues— 
the sleeveens—to make you say what 
you have to your own father ; an’ Boy- 
lan,” he continued, his wrath rising — 
‘* Boylan—that’s the fellow has done it 
all, with his song-books, an’ his flute, 
an’ his double-tongueing, an’ all that, 
an’ now he’s got cool on thematter—an’ 
laughs at you—an’ serves you right— 
sure the whole countliry knows he’s 
goin’ to bemarried to Biddy Whelan of 
Douglass. The villyan! to be comin’ to 
any honest house an’ threatin’ a daugh- 
ter of mine so. Sure if you had the 
spirit of a cat you ought to turn him 
out—the blackguard, an’ the’—— 

He could not finish the word—his 
unhappy daughter had started from 
her seat, and, placing one hand upon 
his lips, she flung her arm round his 
neck, ‘* Oh, father, father! kill me 
onthisspot, but spare Aim/"’ and, bury- 
ing her face in his bosom, she sobbed 
aloud. 

“« Well—there—there—Grace, ma 
colleen, there, my darling,” said the 
softened parent; “ there, I ’ont say 
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any more, only be a good girl, an’ don't 
fret the father who doats on’you. Go 
up an’ dhry your eyes, an’ we'll not 
say any thing more to-day at any rate.” 

But, though no more was urged 
upon the matter that day, the advan- 
tage of uniting his daughter to his fa- 
vourite was too serious a one to be 
slightly relinquished by Riall. Accor- 
dingly he returned to the attack the 
following day, and for several subse 
quent ones, until the high-spirited 
girl’s health exhibited symptoms of a 
complete break-up under the conflict 
she had to sustain between her secret 
love, her smitten pride, and the dis- 
tracting misery of supporting her fa- 
ther's alternate reproaches and com- 
mands, Latterly, too, the suitor him- 
self inflicted upon her, by his daily 
visits, an additional hour of torture; 
for, though Desmond was a creature 
totally unworthy of being associated 
in fate with Grace .Riall, he was na- 
turally well-disposed, and had an easy 
good-humoured temper, which made 
it difficult for any one to quarrel with 
him; and, above all, rendered it im- 
possible for a generous and forbear- 
ing woman to attempt to subdue him 
by the only weapons with which she 
can effectually check the addresses of 
one disagreeable to her—derision and 
contempt. For Desmond really made 
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his advances so deferentially, and ex- 
pressed with such frankness, in his 
own peculiar way, his desire to be 
dealt with entirely as Grace’s heart 
would dictate, and repeated so often 
that he but asked lier leave to see her 
every day, and to wait until time 
effected in his favour what his own 
eloquence had hitherto failed to per- 
form, that his society was productive 
of less pain to the fair sufferer than 
any of her remaining ills: so that, 
whether it was she hoped to procras- 
tinate, by not driving her father to 
extremities, in declaring to his favour- 
ite her determination upon the subject 
of his addresses—or whether declining 
health had undermined her energy— 
or that, lastly, the gentleman’s perse- 
verance, aided by her father’s solici- 
tations, was overcoming her aversion, 
days had rolled away; and, though 
Desmond was not accepted, he was 
not dismissed. He was seldom absent 
from the abode of his mistress—a spot 
where he no longer feared a rival, for 
there no rival appeared ; and, in short, 
it was settled to the satisfaction of all 
his acquaintances, and Dick himself 
no longer doubted the beguiling dream, 
that the expiration of another month 
would behold him the enviable pos- 
sessor of the Beauty of Barry’s Cross. 


Cuarrter VI. 


The passionate buf powerful frame 
of Miss Whelan did not long succumb 
to the shock under which Boylan saw 
her sink as he abruptly left her dwell- 
ing. Her first sensation, upon arous- 
ing from the fit. of momentary mad- 
ness under which her animal strength 
had failed, was joy at perceiving she 
was alone, and that her woman’s spirit 
was saved that bitterest of all vexations 
—to have her soul’s weakness laid 
bare to those of her own sex. Her 
female servants, it was evident, had 
not been spectators of her shame—the 
fire had nearly burned out—the single 
light upon the table was dim and faint 
for want of snuffing; and the dead 
midnight silence all around contrasted 
strangely with the fierce hot war that 
raged within the bosom of the being 
who now sat solitary in that dark par- 
lour—her face alternately red with the 
recollection of sudden shame—or dark 
with meditated revenge. She that had 
from childhood been uncontrolled— 


that never knew what it was to be 
crossed or thwarted in the merest whim 
that fancy could ‘devise and money 
satisfy—she that had been so courted by. 
the humble, and feared by the poor, and 
sought and sued by so many gay apd 
gladsome wooers—and whve had scoffe 

at the humble—and oppressed the poor 
—and insulted those suitors—and es- 
tranged her every acquaintance—all 
for the sake of him who, on the floor 
of that room, not an hour ago, told 
her that all this she had done in vain: 
that—worse, far worse—as her own 
heart predicted, she was henceforth to 
be a byword and a scofling to her gen- 
eration,—how was she to bear life 
under this accumulated scorn? Such 
was the train of thought that swept 
through the clouded brain of the dis- 
appointed woman: every throb that 
had once resembled affection convert- 
ed into stings that filled her blood with 
poison. Her’s had been no refined, 
no delicate passion ; and, in proportion 
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to the coarseness of her predilection, 
now rose her insatiable hatred to its 
object. The more she brooded over 
the unexpected blow from which she 
suffered, the more intolerable became 
her feelings. She was no longer able 
to keep her seat—she paced up and 
down the apartment—now with fold- 
ed arms, now burying her hands in 
her dishevelled hair—and again resum- 
ing her seat only to quit it again with 
abruptness, as before. And then to be 
rejected for another! For some baby- 
faced object, whose nights of wedded 
triumph were to be amused by thie 
tale of her rejection, whispered by him 
who had thus disgraced her! Could 
she bear all this, and face the day ! 

She turned to the door—opened it 
—advanced into the passage, and in 
a voice as calm and subdued as if she 
had risen from the sacrament in her 
quiet parish church, called Kauth 
Walsh. 

The slumbering domestic started 
from her seat by the kicchen-fire, and 
answered that her fellow-servant had 
long gone to rest. 

“* Well, then, do you go and call 
Shawn Sourk,” she said; * I suppose 
he is in bed too?” 

«* © yeh—hours ago, Miss!’’ replied 
the servant, as she proceeded lazily 
to undo the back-door, and arouse the 
man from his sleeping apartment over 
the stables. i 

Shawn Sourk was too well atcus- 
tomed to the demands on his attention 
which his mistress’s extensive business 
required, often at the most unseason- 
able hours, to evince any surprise at 
thesummons. At that time of night, 
however, he seldom obeyed it, that his 
sullen temper was not excited to a 
degree of insubordination and anger, 
whieh at other times he did not think 
it so prudent to exhibit. But he was 
so old a retainer—had served Miss 
Bridget so long and so arduously— 
was so inflexible in executing her com- 
mands, so unwearied in serving her 
processes, and so unrelenting in his 
efforts to recover their amount—that 
he took less trouble in disguising his 
sentiments than less favoured menials 
are wont todo. Indeed, in his inter. 
course with his mistress generally, he 
assumed an air of equality, in which 
she—unless under some unfavourable 
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turn of temper—thought it properand 
politic to humour him. 

He now obeyed the call of Nell 
Magner, and shortly appeared. before 
Miss Whelan, having deferred that 
postscript of his toilet-—getting on his 
coat—until he reached her presence. 

«* Well,” he said gruffly, as he en- 
tered—his low swarthy forehead and 
repulsive features exhibiting ill-sup- 
pressed vexation, while he slowly in- 
sinuated an arm into the sleeve of his 
vacant garment—‘ Well, what’s the 
matter now?” and he was about to 
complete the evolution by assuming 
the remaining portion of the coat, when 
his half-closed eyes settled on his mis- 
tress, whose aspect at once fixed’ him 
immovably to the spot. 

Unheeding his amazement, Bridget 
Whelan shut the door, and was about 
to speak; but utterance seemed to fail 
her, and she again paced the apart- 
ment. 

_ © Dhar Dhieu! Misthus,” at last 
said the man, rousing himself, and with 
a hasty exertion heaving on the coat, 
and with it a load of inquisitive appre- 
hension, scarcely less cumbrous and 
ample— Dhar Dhieu! what’s come 
over you now—what is the matther ?” 

** Shawn Sourk,” she said, snatch- 
ing a chair, placing it, and sitiing 
down full before him, “ Shawn Sourk,” 
dropping her voice to a low unshaken 
— “‘ how long are you in my fami- 

y?” 

“«‘ One-an’—no—two-an’-forty years 
next Cardringha fair,” he said, with- 
out a moment's hesitation; * that’s 
with your father an’ yourself.” 

« And what brought you first to live 
with us ?” 

* The masther—God rest his sowl ! 
—took my mother an’ the paushthees* 
an’ myself (bein’ only a gorsoon,) when 
we wor lyin’ undher Pyne’s-ditch the 
day afther Duke Flinn turned us out 
of our cabin ?” 

« Well?” 

** Your father then, Miss,” he con- 
tinued, quite subdued by this strange 
catechising at such an hour, “ gave us 
a cabin an’ a garden, an’ took meinto 
the mill, an’ there I am ever since— 
is it any thing you have agin me?” 

** Did my father never do any thing 
else for you ?” she went on, regardless 
of the enquiry. 
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«‘ Shure he gave me my wages, three 
shillin’s a-week, an’ my vittles, an’ his 
ould clothes; an’ a good warrant he 
was to wear ’em out afore he gave 
“em away—God be good to him!” 

rt os he do nothing else for you, I 
say ” 

‘* Nothin’ else ? Oh! he gave me his 
ould hats—I forgot that—an’ a pair of 
new brogues every Easther Tuesday, 
that’s Kilworth fair.” 

“Go on—recollect yourself.” 

* Recollect myself !” he repeated, 
exhibiting signs of great and increa- 
sing uneasiness ; “* you mean the two 
wigs he left afther him? Shure I 
didn’t want either, Miss,” and he 
smoothed down his hair with a gesture 
of satisfaction. 

«* Who saved your life?” she cried, 
starting up, with a voice of thunder— 
«* Answer me that ?” 

** You did, Miss Bridget,” he re- 
plied, in a conciliating tone. * You 
did—you gev me the dhrink an’ I in 
the fever, when chick nor child ’ould 
come near me—an’ if I could lay down 
mine for you””—— 

« Liar!” she said, ‘ you poor, 
shuffling, cowardly liar!’ Who saved 
you from the jail fever and Canty’s 
collar * when you murdered Hickey 
on his way from The Pattern? Who 
paid the attorneys for you? Who 
blinded the bailiffs’ eyes with goold, 
till they couldn’t see the blood up to 
the elbows on your shirt sleeves? An- 
swer me that?” 

But her servant had lost the power 
to answer. His face grew as white 
as the wall against which he leant— 
and his lips, drawn back with agony, 
showed his grinning teeth fiercely shut 
in that mortal spasm. 

‘* Ha!” she said, “ have you found 
your memory ?” 

‘* Stop there—Miss Bridget—stop 
there, I 7 you!” said Shawn Sourk, 
‘* or you'll pay dear for it—I sthruck 
him fair’”’——. 

“© Maybe you'll repay the father now 
by murdhering his daughter,” she con- 
tinued ; « you'd betther do it !—I dare 
you, you villain!—I'm disgraced by 
one man—let me be murdhered by 
another.” ; 

«* What, in the name of the Ould 
Boy, is the matther vid you, or what 
do you want o’ me in this way ?— Who 
disgraced you?” 
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** Are you ready to take my part if 
I tell you?” 

‘* Why shouldn’t I take your part? 
—Only I tell you once more, you'd 
betther let the one thing alone you 
mentioned jest now. Why shouldn’t 
I take your part when you're all in 
the world I have to depend on?” 

** You're quite sure of that ?” 

«* Quite shure.” 

« An’ you know that when I’m gone 
your character is so well known, that 
not one in the counthry will give you 
a day’s work ?” 

** T suppose so.” 

“Then,” she said, stooping down 
and fervently kissing the Bible that 
lay beneath her hand upon the table 
—* then, by the contents of this book! 
the man that disgraced me and I shall 
never be twelve months longer alive 
in the same world. He or I must go. 
Take your choice.” 

«¢ Thon-am-usth a chree!” exclaim- 
ed her excited auditor; “ will you 
speak out—who is He?” 

‘“‘ Francis Boylan,” she replied in a 
low whisper. ; 

“¢ Ts it the boy you’re going———-why, 
cuerp-an-dhoul! you don’t mean to 
say he laid a hand upon you?” 

“‘If he had,” she replied, “he’d 
have shamed himself as well as dis- 
graced me, and that would be some 
satisfaction; but now—but now the 
disgrace is all on my side. Here 
—here!” she continued, pressing her 
hand on her heart; *’tis here he has 
hit me sorely, and I cannot—will not 
live to bear it ;” and the frantic woman 
dashed her hands against her face, and 
bowed her head on the table. 

‘1 see it all now!—I see it all!” 
said Shawn Sourk. He moved from 
the door, where he had hitherto 
stood, and, coming over to the side of 
his mistress, he touched her shoulder. 
—‘* You saved my life once,” he said, 
‘‘your father saved it a second time. 
Say no more about it; you shall have 
revenge—let them do their worst ; they 
can hang me but wonst.” 

His mistress raised her head—** And 
so it’s your life you're thinking of,” 
she said. “ Off with you! If I had 
your strength—if I thought he couldn’t 
beat me down by main force, I'd have 
his heart’s blood before to-morrow 
night with my own hand.” 

«T tell you again I don’t valy my 
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life, hut give me fair play for it—put 
by the price o’ my passage to ’ Merica, 
if I want it; and—and—give me some 
money now; I can't do it without 
help,” he said in a hollow tone. 

She started up, and, mounting a 
chair in the back part of the room, 
took from its hiding-place, at the top 
of a large old-fashioned cupboard, a 
small box, which she unlocked. It 
was completely filled with guineas— 
the gold coin then in circulation. 

‘¢ Help yourself,” she said, and the 
miserable man took a few pieces. 

“¢ Remember my oath!” she resumed 
as she closed the box. ‘“‘ Heand Iarenot 
alive together this day twelvemonth.” 

«¢ What ‘ould we be thinking of it 
for one month—let alone twelve?” 
. said Shawn Sourk; “as you won't be 
satisfied any other way, let it be done 
at wonst.” 
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« At once, then—at once, then— 
in the name of the devil he has put 
into my heart.” 

At that moment the light, which had 
long been burning unheeded in the 
socket, dropped; and while the pair 
were left in utter darkness, the flap of 
wings was distinctly heard as if flitting 
from that sinful room. 

« Dhar Dhieu! Dhar Dhieu!” ex- 
claimed the man; “thelight—where’s 
the light, or the senses "ll leave me-— 
there’s some one in the room with us!” 

«* If there is, it is some one that can 
come in, and no thanks to bolts and 
hinges,” she said coolly, as she blew 
a slumbering coal into life, and 


placed a fresh light upon the table 
—‘ don’t you see it’s. the Liebeen- 
lahr* I disturbed from the top of the 
eupboard ?” 





HINTS TO AUTHORS, 
SECOND SERIES. 


No. I1].—on THE DRAMATIC. 


Mitton got eight or nine pounds 
for his ** Paradise Lost,” and O’ Keefe 
received four or five hundred for his 
«“ Highland Reel,""—an incontestable 
proof that thedrama is the highest walk 
of literatire. Many people could write 
epies if they wouldtry. A boarding. 
sehool miss’s letter is very often an 
epic poem, without the verse; it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end; 
it has for its hero a distinguished war- 
rior, (a lieutenant in the marines,) 
whose adventures by sea and land 
are far superior to those of Ulysses 
or Aineas—hard-hearted parents are 
the adverse deities, and the “ Deus ex 
machina” is the blacksmith at Gretna- 
Green. But I should like to know 
who can write a drama in this easy 
off-hand manner? Does a boarding- 
school miss know any thing of exits 
and entrances—of thumps on the 
breast directed to the galleries, or 
confidential whispers to the pit? Do 
people of higher pretensions than a 
boarding-school miss know any thing 
of dramatic style—the proper places 
to pause—the proper places to roar— 
where to cry, and where to thank 
Heaven? I fear not. Shakspeare 
himself was a little deficient in these 
points, and put words into his charac- 


ters’ mouths—great, stout, thrilling 
words—that showed what men thought 
and felt in every situation, but trusted 
entirely to nature and truth for their 
effects. Nature and truth on the stage! 
honesty and plain dealing in M.Thiers! 
Why, the man must either have been 
mad ; or nature and truth—-or, what is 
perhaps more likely than either, the 
stage—must have altered very much 
since his day ; and, if altered, it has 
of course been improved. Let no 
man, therefore, study Shakspeare 
who wishes to attain success in the 
dramatic—not that I object to the in- 
troduction of as many obsolete words 
as you can gather from a glossary, or 
an allusion apropos to the manners 
and customs, or fashions and dress, 
of the Elizabethan period—for these 
things give an appearance of study 
and research to your performance, 
and take off the meanness and bald- 
ness of modern costume and lJan- 
guage. Therefore, let the favourite 
of Sémiramis be a Knight of the Gar- 
ter, like the Earl of Essex, and let 
your Druidesses or Priestesses of the 
Sun sport ruffs and farthingales. But 
these things are not indispensable, they 
are only- helps. 

Three things only are absolutely 
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required—a plot—a knowledge of the 
actors—and a style. And of these I 
shall now treat in their order. 

All comedies end in a reconciliation 
or a marriage ; all tragedies end in a 
death ; but the best and most popu- 
lar of dramatic poems is that where 
tragedy and comedy are combined ; 
where the four first acts portend no- 
thing but blood and misery ; and the 
fifth, to the astonishment and delight 
of every philanthropist, rescues the 
sufferers from their threatened cala- 
mities, and leaves them happily in a 
house in Grosvenor Square, with 
thirty thousand a-yesr. Now, when- 
ever you have determined which of 
these to write, be under no uneasi- 
ness as to your plot; for, strange as 
it may appear to those who look only 
on the surface, there is not in reality 
any difference in the plots of any two 
tragedies, or any two comedies, or any 
two half-and-halfs you like to mention 
—* Cato” and “ Venice Preserved ;” 
« The School for Scandal" and the 
*¢‘ Good-Natured Man;”’ “ False Deli- 
eacy” andthe“ Stranger,” areidentical. 
And the same holds good in every pair 
of dramas you can find in “ Inchbald’s 
Theatre.” There are certainly some 


slight differences—some new charac- 
ters are introduced—the language is 
of course modified by the scene and 
time; but in all the material portions 
of the story, there is no difference 


whatever. The following is the cast 
of every tragedy in every language. 
Three first acts—a gallant lover hin- 
dered by adverse circumstances (a ty- 
rant, a father, apowerful rival, or some 
other monster) from the completion 
of his happiness; a young lady sighs 
ing through some scenes and storming 
through others; aconfidant ofthe hero, 
generally false; a confidante of the 
heroine, generally faithful; two or 
three brutes; two or three noodles ; 
occasional quarrels, and one or two 
declarations of love trenching very 
closely on the improper. Fourth act 
—a glimpse of hope. The hero dis~ 
tinguishes himself in a fight, softens 
the father, or banishes the rival ; con~ 
fidant in a passion atthe failure of his 
designs, and the apparent prosperity 
of his friend—confidante radiant with 
joy, and in immediate anticipation of 
the bride-cake. Fifth aet—clouds 
again. Confidant successful, but mur- 
dered by the infuriate hero in the 
midst of his triumph; suicide of the 
hero, broken heart of the heroine, 
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misery of the father, and fall of the 
eurtain. Apply this story to any tra- 
gedy you please, and see if it does 
not fit it, with a very few alterations. 
So take no trouble about the plot of 
your tragedy ; for it is the simplest 
thing in the world to alter its whole 
appearance by changing the tyrant or 
father into an unnatural, proud-spirit- 
ed mother. The discovery in the 
fifth act, that the heroine .is the 
hero’s sister or child, has also 
a fine effect; and a few of these 
scientific touches with husband and 
wife in a perpetual state of war— 
brothers continually stabbing each 
other at the side scenes—and sisters 
perpetually swearing in blank verse— 
so effectually conceal the real same- 
ness of the incidents, that you are cer- 
tain of being held up as a pattern of 
ingenuity and invention. In comedy 
it is nearly the same. A fine hand- 
some young fellow kept out of his 
estate by the machinatiéns of some 
attorney-minded rivals, and admitted 
to his lady-love’s presence by the 
acuteness of his servant—a boasting 
captain—a clever chambermaid—a 
ridiculous aunt and passionate guar- 
dian ; these, with the usual number 
of changes of dress, rope-ladders, and 
pistol-firings, constitute the whole plot, 
beginning, of course, with a quarrel, 
and ending with a wedding. The 
only very serious caution I must give 
you in the distribution of these un-" 
common incidents, is, that you must 
make them as un-matter-of-fact as 
possible. Guardians, for instance, are 
very often passionate in real life; but 
it would be very undramatic to repre- 
sent them such as they really are. 
Let them be passionate in a way.that 
no man ever is passionate in. Let 
them, for instance, be angry only 
when their affairs prosper, and when 
they ought to be best. humoured— 
pleased only with people that vex and 
hate them—delighted to pay their 
enemies’ debts, and grudging a single 
sixpence to their favourite sons. In 
fact, in holding the mirror up to 
Nature, you must hold it upside 
down—or, as the easiest way of all, 
hold up one that has no quicksilver at 
the back; the audience then, instead 
of seeing themselves, see nothing but 
the actors. And this is the second 
great requisite I must impress on your 
attention— Write for the actors, and 
snap your fingers at the audience. 
Let us take John Kemble and Mr 
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Kean, to render my meaning more 
clear. For twenty years past there 
~ have been but two heroes. One the 
majestic, or six-feet-one hero; the 
other the vivid, or five-feet-three 
hero. Ten inches made all the dif- 
ference. But what a difference it was! 
in every thing it was apparent. All 
heroes are,. of course, disdainful: so 
we will take it in the expression of 
disdain. The six-feet-one hero anni- 
hilates his adversary with acontemptu- 
ous wave of his arm; the five-feet- 
three hero runs his enemy right 
through the body with a withering 
glance of his eye. The arm of the 
one is long and graceful; the eye of 
the other is very bright. Therefore, 
let the big fellow utter his threaten- 
ings in long tens and Alexandrines ; 
but the little one must accompany his 
scowl with a short and powerful ex. 
pression, such as dog! beast! brute! 
or liar! asthe case may be. The dif- 
ference is eqhally palpable in the man- 
ner of making love. The big man 
must bluster and roar like an amorous 
voleano; the little one whisper and 
wheedle like a sentimental haber- 
dasher disposing of French gloves— 
for the voice of the one is as a soul- 
inspiring trumpet to the gallery; and 
the voice of the other soft and musi- 
cal—a Syren’s song to the stage. boxes 
and four front rows of the pit. Shak- 
speare, though an ass on the whole, 
had some faint glimmering of this im- 
portant fact; for he never would have 
made Coriolanus turn round and an- 
swer the announcement of his banish- 
ment with the great words, ‘I banish 
you!” unless Burbidge had been six 
feet high. It needed that height, at 
least, to enable a man to banish so 
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majestic a city as Rome—it would 
puzzle a hero of five feet three to 
banish the village of Currie; and as to 
Highgate or Hampstead, they would 
laugh at him. 

There is another thing to be at- 
tended to, which saves a mighty deal 
of trouble to the author; and that is, 
to take care that there is only one six- 
foot-one hero in the whole play. Let 
the rest be dwarfs or cripples. The 
contrast is very striking, and saves 
much difficulty both to the actor and 
writer; for if a poor devil has to go, 
taking the measure of a dozen men’s 
mouths to know what words will fit 
them—interjections for one, solilo- 
quies for another, irony for a third, 
and so on—his trade will not be half 
so easy, and much worse paid, than a 
fashionable tailor’s. Put all the cream 
into one gigantic cheese, as the Wilt- 
shire farmers did for the Queen, and 
let the inferior wretches starve on. 
skim milk. And you will be amazed 
how easily this isdone, You imagine, 
for instance, that it. was impossible 
for Shakspeare, in his play of “ Julius 
Cesar,” to have given all the striking 
speeches to Brutus or Cassius; but in” 
this you are much mistaken. If Shak- 
speare had lived in our day, and had the 
advantage of the present improved taste 
in the drama, he would have written 
very differently ; for what is so easy as 
to transfer the whole quarrel scene 
—the most celebrated in the play—to 
the credit account of either of the 
patriots, making the other only a 
stuffed figure, set up on purpose to. be 
talked at?- Observe how it is managed 
—by giving Cassius credit for immense 
esata —to give him all the 
talk ;—~ 


Enter Brutus and Cassius. 


You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 


Cas. That you have wrong’d me, doth appear in this. 


For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man) was slighted of— 


( Pauses)— 


I wrong’d myself to write in such a case ?— 
In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear its comment— 


(Brutus shakes his head)— 


What then, you think I—Cassius—I myself 

Am much condemned to have an itching palm ; 

To sell and mart my offices for gold 

To undeservers ?—( He waits fur a reply)— 
—I an itching ‘palm ? 
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You know that you are Brutus that hint this— 
Or, by the gods, this hour were else your last !— 
( Walks four times across the stage, and stops opposite Brutus) 
Oh,—’tis my name that honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head ?—(No answer) 
Chastisement !— Yes, I know what you would say; 
You'd say—*“ The Ides, the Ides of March remember ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake, 
What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice? What! shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for supporting robbers ; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ?” 
You'd rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman ?—Brutus! bay not me! 
I'll not endure it ; you forget yourself, 


To hedge me in. 


I am a soldier, I, 


Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions—but you think I’m not— 
Iam!—(Brutus shakes his head in the negative)— 


—~ You say I'm not—— 


Urge me no more, I shall forget myself ; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further— 
(Brutus looks indignant, and doubles his fist)— 
Out with it, bid me go; call me slight man !— 
Ask me to hear you; for your wrath will speak. 
Ask if you still must yield to my rash choler, 
And still be frighted if a madman stares—— 
- Oh gods! ye gods ! must I endure all this ?— 
(Pauses, and looks intently in Brutus’s face)— 
Brutus, I see—I know what you would say— . 
You'd say to me—* Fret till your proud heart break ! 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 


And make your bondmen tremble. 


Must I budge? 


Must I observe you? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ?——By the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you; for from this day forth 
I'll use you for my mirth, yea for my laughter, 


When you are waspish.”’— 


(Lays his hand on Brutus’s shoulder)— 
Is it come to this ?—— 


In this way you perceive it would 
be possible for a fine tragic actor to 
perform a whole play himself, like the 
late Charles Mathews in one of his 
monopolylogues. He has nothing to 
do but to stop his enemy or friend, as 
the case may be, before he has said a 
syllable, and say the whole speech for 
him, getting his authority for so inter- 
preting his sentiments, by some in- 
sinuating question, such as * Is it not 
so, Sempronius ?”,—‘* You would say 
thus, Titinius ?’’"—** Let me be midwife 
to your pregnant thought, and speak 
for you,—have I your leave, Fer- 


nando ?”—And after having provided 
in this copious manner for your hero, 
you must be particular in leaving 
every other person as beggarly. and 
poor as possible. Ifthey must speak - 
at all, let it be about the weather, or 
to announce a carriage, or to tell 
what’s o’clock. Shakspeare himself 
has some fine examples of this admir- 
able art of making interesting remarks 
at the proper time; incontrovertible 
truths that prove thespeaker’s superior 
discernment and zeal in the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. What can be 
finer in its way than, 


«Tis ten o'clock, and in another hour 
’T will be eleven?” 
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If that man lived, he would be a 
more popular contributor to the Penny 
Magazine than Lord Nugent. When 
Mr Macready had the management of 
Covent-Garden, he entirely lost sight 
of one of the best rules of his art. He 
had actually the bad taste to prefer 
getting up a play perfectly in all its 
parts, to starring it himself, ‘sole as 
the sun in heaven.” The consequence 
was, that people took some little inter- 
est in the fate of the minor characters. 
Macduff, Banquo, and even old 
Duncan, stood out as living and 
breathing men; and, though Mac- 
ready had the arrangement of every 
thing in his own hands; he trusted 
entirely to his own genius and Shak- 
speare. A foolish man, and no long- 
er manager; very different indeed 
were some of the Macbeths I have 
seen—gentlemen who showed their 
courage, and disregard of the rural 
police, by stating their determination 
to cut old Duncan's throat, in a 
whisper that. must have been heard 
by every domestic in the castle, not to 
mention the constables in the neigh- 
bouring village; and as boastful of the 
*¢ deed without a name,” as if it had 
been a document properly signed, con- 
veying to them and their heirs for ever 
the fee-simple of the kingdom of Fife. 
What tremendous voices murderers 
are always endowed with! but the 
brilliant contrast to the fire and fury 
of the hero of a tragedy, is generally 
the sombre quietude and passive en- 
durance of all the rest of the people 
concerned. I have seen Wallack 
thundering along the back scene with 
sword drawn, stamping with both feet, 
and flinging about his arms in a man- 
ner known only to bandits and wind- 
mills. Every one felt his whole soul 
agitated with the most dreadful emo- 
tions ; for there, in a palpable shape 
before you, disguised in hair and vel. 
vet, stood the incarnation of Burke 
and Bishop—the little door to which, 
after the mode of a frigate beating up 
channel in an easterly wind, he was 
making with many tacks and turnings, 
was the only impediment that lay be- 
tween him and the tired old lady whom 
we saw arrive a few minutes before, 
with a profusion of trunks and jewel- 
boxes. Horror stands on tiptoe, and 
listens for the trickling of blood—but 
luckily the mind of the spectator is 
re-assured by the philosophic gravity 
of the two minor assassins, whose 
thoughts, so far from being bent on 


No. Til. [ March, 


murder, are evidently absorbed in the 
anticipation of a pot of porter. Their 
easy negligent lounge, with a pistol 
in the right hand and the left stuffed 
into their trousers’-pocket, shows at 
once, that whatever the audience may 
think of it, they are fully persuaded 
that the old lady’s life is in no danger 
whatever; and that Mr Wallack is a 
gentleman of the most humane feel- 
ings, who would scorn to take advan- 
tage of any lady—particularly of Mrs 
Orger. This fine passiveness or apa- 
thy of the assistants, brings into pro« 
minent relief the graceful and pictur- 
esque acting of the principal. Be 
careful, therefore, to give directions in 
small type to the secondary characters 
in your play, that they are not to 
presume to take the smallest interest: 
in what the hero is doing. When he 
addresses them a speech before a 
battle, let them stand mutely looking 
up to the gallery, or whisper to each 
other. When they answer his ques- 
tions, let them look to the pit—and, in 
short, let them show as decidedly as 
they can, that they care still less for 
Hecuba than Hecuba cares for them. 
If there be among the lamplighters or 
candle-snuffers any one more than 
usually in-knee’d, with no particular 
feature you can call a nose—but nose 
altogether—no shouldeys, and a voice 
like a penny-trumpet, dress him up in 
paper armour, give him a gilt sword, 
and let him advance to the foot lights 
when your hero exclaims— 


‘* Who’s he will lead up to the deadly 
breach, 
Scornful of death and emulous of 


» 
29 « 


fame: 
and answer— 
*¢ That man am [!” 


The effect will be tremendous. Your 
hero will rise at once—in comparison 
with this bold volunteer—above the 
sphere of humanity altogether, and 
every body will go to bed persuaded 

that there is but one great actor on © 
the English stage, and one great wri- 
ter for it. Knock-knees are of great 
use on the boards. I have known 
very good effects, also, produced by 
the opposite peculiarity, where gentle- 
men seem to be balancing themselves 
with some difficulty on the two hemi- 
spheres of a hoop. But of the two the 
knock-knee is the more powerful auxi- 
liary to the hero’s shape; for your 
bandy-legged fellow, though his con- 
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figuration is not exactly adapted to 
stopping a pig, is generally as strong 
as a horse, and therefore does not 
form so advantageous a contrast as 
our pusillanimous friend on the crossed 
drumsticks. 

With regard to the ladies—some 
have pretty faces and some have 
beautiful legs—you will of course take 
these varieties into your consideration 
in writing your play ; and have apage’s 
disguise for the fine figure, and a bal- 
cony scene for the pretty face. When 
the sweet smile and tapering leg are 
united—as in the instance of Mrs 
Nesbitt—it is of no consequence what 
words you set down for her. Bring 
her forward as much as you can— 
sometimes in female apparel, some- 
times in slashed doublet, and some- 
times, in imitation of the Chevalier 
D’Eon, in a combination of both; 
and people in general will trust to 
their eyes, and give their ears a holi- 
day. For my own part, I would ra- 


ther at any time see a beauty than 
hear a genius—for depend upon it, 
Minerva was first cousin to the Gor- 
There are a thousand ways of 


gons. 


Zara. 
Pasha. 
Zara. 
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introducing any little accomplishment 
your heroine may possess. If she 
dances well, let her go. through the 
cachuca preparatory to her sacrifice ; 
or if she sings, let her favour her exe- 
cutioners with a bravura as they are 
hurrying her to the block. All these 
directions, of course; apply to tragedy ; 
in comedy they are still more easily 
obeyed. Some critics—sour fellows 
for whom the Free List has been sus- 
pended—object to the introduction of 
a song just previous to a murder; but 
can any thing be more natural? Swans 
sing before they die, and very few 
people retain the power of doing so 
afterwards; so they avail themselves 
of the last opportunity they are likely 
to have, and, at the same time, give 
twenty minutes to the mechanist to 
arrange the scaffold for the next scene. 


+g: 
Rawhead Pasha has determined on 
executing his Lemnian captive, Zara, 
for refusing his hand, and calling him 
any thing but a gentleman ; and while 
the attendants are busy pinioning her 
arms, she starts forward :— 


Pasha! a word—one word! 


Say on. 


A boon I crave—one little, trifling boon. 


Bid them unhand me! Jet not these base grooms 


Pollute me with their touch. 


If I must die, 


Let it be calmly—meekly—as beseems 
A daughter of my land, where the pure soul 
Knew how to leave its tenement of clay 


Without a tear. 


Never did Sappho spring 


More joyous from her own bold promontory, 
To give her name to the loud trump of fame, 
Sounding for ever through all future times, 
Like the wild waves that were her sepulchre— 
Never more gladly did young Arria feel 

The first mild touch of death chilling her blood ; 
And tell her Poetus ‘twas a pleasant path, 

That led to freedom and forgetfulness— 


Never did maiden die in a great cause 
More happily than I shall die this day. 
Yet there are thoughts—fancies—fond foolish faneies— 
Come round me in this hour ;—voices I hear 
That sounded round my cradle—round my bed, 
When I did lay me down in childhood ;—sights 
Rise up before me ;—there’s a lonely hut 
Hid by thick vines—afiver winding by— 
A tree—a great high tree—a spreading palm, 
And an old well-place with its statue broken ; 
—’Tis a young Fawn—I see them all— 

Ah! me, 


And I must die !— 
Ido remember me 


Of a wild song—my old nurse taught it me— 
She was a fierce Albanian, but a kind—~ 
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Bid them unhand me!—Do! my heart will break 
If the full tones that swell within my breast 


Are check’d— 


Pasha. Unhand her—Let her sing the song. 
[Music—Zara sings Robin Adair—is twice encored, and 
curtsying respectfully to the house and the Pasha, is con- 
ducted off the stage. 


You perceive, in the present in- 
stance, it is a song she begs permission 
to favour the company with; but if 
the lady’s peculiar forte is in her heels, 
the same supplication will do, with 
the substitution of the word dance for 
song ; and she can caper away to the 
«“ Downfall of Paris,” to the gratifi- 
cation of a sympathizing audience, 
and the astonishment, no doubt, of the 
detestable old pasha. If she have a 
turn for the tight-rope, she might per- 

haps be gratified even in that ; though 
* eonfess it might not be very easy to 
introduce a young maiden, on the eve 
of death, asking permission to make a 
display of so peculiar an accomplish- 
ment. It might, perhaps, be done by 
making the vindictive Mussulman con- 
demn her to mount on the tight-rope, 
and dance herself to death, and you 
might add in a note, on your own au- 
thority, that in some districts of Tur- 
key this was a very common punish- 
ment; insinuating at the same time, 
on the authorify of M. Thiers, that 
dancing on a Turkish tight-rope is a 
very dangerous amusement, and cer- 
tain at the best to end ina fall, which 
not only hurts you confoundedly at 
the time, but makes you lame and ri- 
diculous for life. 

The third point—namely, the style 
to be chosen—depends very much on 
the nature of your studies. If you 
think, by dining ata multitude of clubs, 
and having a considerable score 
against you in taverns and wine-vaults, 
that you have studied nature, then you 
will of course try a comedy of genteel 
life in prose. It is only bad ginger- 
bread bakers that deal in gilding— 
Littlejohn’s is plain as oat-cake. 
Therefore, trusting entirely to your 
powers of observation, and to a bold 
simplicity of language, discard blank 
verse, and make your personages talk 
like rational prose-speaking men. In 
this species of play, it is in fact almost 
impossible to make your hero too pro- 
saic—the subject itself must be pro- 
saic—the mode of treating it heartless 
and commonplace ; and, to keep it from 
degenerating from the dignity of re- 
gular comedy into farce, be careful to 


exclude every particle of fun. If your 
whole soul has been devoted to the ac- 
quisition of half-crowns ; and if you 
feel impressed with an awful sense of 
the omnipotence of those excellent 
coins, you will probably borrow your 
subject from the mint, and indite a 
comedy on the desirableness of cash. 
Let your hero be poor and cynical ia 
the first act—a vulgar Timon without 


hissareasm. In the next, let him be - 


a Croesus—and show the ennobling 
effects of wealth, by making him ofs 
fended with one woman who has re- 
fused him, and offering his hand in 
her presence to another whom he de- 
spises. And to crown all, let him 
pretend to be a ruined man and a gam- 
bler, to test the sincerity of his affi- 
anced one ; and let him feel disgusted 
because she has sense enough to dis- 
like a penniless roué, who has shown 
his affections for her person by bor- 
rowing her money; and when you 
have worked out this, and introduced 
a few scenes of love-making, politics, 
Crockfordism, and sentiment, there is 
some chance of your becoming as po- 
pular a dramatist as the celebrated 
Vapid himself. And yet, after all, 
those simple comedies don’t show off 
a man’s poetical powers so much as 
blank verse ; and, moreover, are not 
a whit more easily concocted. It is 
impossible to make plain prose the ve- 
hicle of metaphors or similes, without 
appearing forced or unnatural ; or to 
make comedy useful, (as Alfred says 
in the play of “ Money,”) * by illu- 
minating the shadows of life with 
glimpses of the holy and the true,” 
unless it be written in lines of exact- 
ly ten syllables each. But as the au- 
thor omitted to mention by what pro- 
cess a glimpse could illuminate a sha- 
dow, the failure of prose comedy in 
ths respect is not perhaps of much 
consequence; and with this very short 
allusion to plays of the hum-drum or- 
der, I pass on to the only others that 
an aspiring genius ought to attend to. 
The dramatic field ought not to be 
very difficult of access, for you per- 
ceive there are three styles in it—the 
Grecian ; the Roman ; and the Compo- 
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site, or mingling of these two, which 
ou will find is something not at all 
unlike the Elizabethan. Before com. 
mencing your play in either of these 
schools, you must devote at least three 
weeks to making yourself master of 
the classics. I should say that Gold- 
smith’s Greece, Goldsmith’s Rome, 
Pinnock’s Catechism, and Lem- 
priere’s Dictionary, were indispen- 
sable. A roll-call of the Macedo. 
nion Phalanx, or the Tenth Legion, 
if such a thing were preserved, would 
be invaluable for proper names; for 
one is as much lost in the same- 
ness of Ajaxes, Agamemnons, Nicias- 
ses, and Therons of the Grecian style; 
as of Tulluses, Semproniuses, Mar- 
cuses, and Collatinuses of the Roman. 
Were there no Grotes among them— 
no Snookeses nor ‘Tookeses, nor any 
of our thousand-and-one names adapt- 
ed. for comedy or farce, but which 
history will of course pass over in 
contemptuous silence? I am afraid 
not; so we must fall back on the old 
stock, only altering them as much as 
possible from their historical associa- 
tions. If you have a lovesick philan- 
Menestheus. Cleanthe! 


Cleanthe. 
Men. 
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thropist, call him Nero—your coward 
must be Marius, and your coxcomb 
Cato. 

The difference between the Grecian 
and Roman styles is very great. When 
you deal with a Greek subject you 
must be very devout, and have un- 
bounded reverence for Diana of the 
Ephesians; you must also believe in 
the second-sight ; and be as solemn, 
calm, and passionless as the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father. Never descend to 
the slightest familiarity, nor lay off 
the stilts for a moment; and far from 
calling a spade a spade, call it 


That sharp instrument 
With which the Theban hushandman lays 
bare 
The breast of our great mother. 


The Roman, on the other hand, 
may occasionally be jocular—but al- 
ways warlike: one is like a miracle-. 
play in a church—the other a tableaux 
vivant inacamp. Ifa Greek has oc- 


casion to ask his sweetheart ‘ if her- 
mother knows she’s out,” and “ if she 
has sold her mangle yet”—he says— 


My lord? 
Your mother—your kind, excellent mother— 


She who hung o’er your couch in infancy, 
And felt within her heart the joyous pride 

Of having such a daughter—does she know, 
Sweetest Cleanthe! that you’ve left the shade 


Of the maternal walls? 
Clea. 
Men. 


She does, my lord. 
And—but I scarce can ask the question—when 


I last beheld her, ’gainst the whiten’d wall 

Stood a strong engine—flat, and broad, and heavy— 
Its entrails stones—and moved on mighty rollers, 
Rendering the crisped web as smooth and soft 

As whitest snow. That engine, sweet Cleanthe! 
Fit pedestal for household deity— 

Lar and the old Penates—has she it still ? 

Or for gold bribes has she disposed of it ? 

I fain would know—pray, tell me—is it sold ? 


The Roman goes quicker to work : 


Tell me, my Tullia, does your mother know 
You're out :—and—Has she sold her mangle yet ? 


The Composite, or Elizabethan, has a smack of both : 


Conradin. Ha! Celia, here! 
Thou hast a mother, child? 


Celia. 
Con. 


Come hither, pretty one. 


Most people have, sir. 


I’ faith thou'rt sharp—thou hast a biting wit— 


But does this mother—this epitome 
Of what all other people are possess’d of— 
Knows she thou'rt out and gadding ? 


Cle. 


No, not gadding. 


Out, sir—she knows I’m out. 
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She had a mangle; 
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Faith twas a huge machine ; and smooth’d the webs 
Like snow—l’ve seen it oft—it was indeed 


A right good mangle. 
Cel. 


Then thou’rt not in thoughts 


To buy it—or thou wouldst not praise it so. 


Con. 


A parlous child !—keen as the cold north wind, 


Yet light as Zephyrus—No—no—not buy it: 


But hath she sold it, child ? 


All these styles are easy, the only 
difficulty being in the Grecian, where 
you must be as complete a pagan as 
you can, and display the same energy, 
which, in modern English plays, gen- 
erally shows itself in breaking the 
third commandment, by swearing to 
your heart's content by Castor and 
Hercules. There is great force in 
this, andno sin. Another thing to be 
attended to is, the peculiarly Scottish 
turn of the Grecian mind in regard to 


Theseus. 
Ismene. 


answering a question. It is never a 
good straightforward reply, but gen- 
erally conveyed in the shape of a 
counter query. In this, recollect the 
story of the Englishman in Dundee, 
who betted he would get a plain an- 
swer to a plain question, and asked a 
decent-looking native the way to the 
post-office. * Ye'll be expeckin’ a 
letter, sir?” was the reply; and this 
must be your type and model in Greek 
dialogue. : 


When shall I see those eyes again, Ismene? 
When shall the summer from her golden urn 


Fling odorous flowers, and buds of jessamine, 

Upon our garden porch ?—when shall the bee 

Hum music round Hymettus’ heathy side, 

And the blest swallow o'er her callow brood 

Hang twittering ?—tell me, when shall these things be? 


The Grecians resembled our nor- 
thern countrymen also in another pe- 
culiarity—their regard for omens. 
Murphy would have been deified in 
Athens, and Francis Moore, physician, 
would have displaced Esculapius. 
Fire, air,earth,and water must all teem 
with auguries and portents. Cocks 
must keep constantly crowing at un- 
seasonable hours, to set the listeners 
on the watch for something strange— 
birds must commit suicide in a most 
determined manner, by striking their 
heads against walls. Reports must 
be current of prodigies in all quarters 


—asses braying on the Bema—foxes 
discovered among the robes of the in- 
terpreters of the law—several persons 
observed with two faces in the council 
of the Amphictyons—and, in short, 
the whole of your drama must be filled 
with a wild supernatural sort of dark- 
ness, in which horrible things are pre- 
sented to the imagination, but nothing 
is seen distinctly. The following is 
a scene from a play called the Fates 
of Argos, which a friend of mine has 
written, under my advice and super- 
intendence, and which we hope to 
produce at Astley’s next summer. 


Menanper, Hecesirrus, and Carron. 
‘ MENANDER, leaning on his sword in deep thought, while the others are 


speaking—= 


egesippus. Well, then, we’ve triumph’d—Argos is once more 
Itself, and the insulting Spartan shall be taught 


To treat us better. 
Chiron. 
That Spartan. 


He’s a difficult scholar 


Hegesippus. Thou dost fear him! 


Chiron. 


I respect him. 


Hegesippus. ’Tis in a sacred cause we draw the sword, 
And the great gods that smile upon our city, 
And drink the perfume of our sacrifice, 


Will fight for us. 
Chiron. 
Not less than Argos. 


And Sparta has her gods 
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Hegesippus. God against god, man against man, we'll meet them. 
Oh! how my spirit hearkens for the elirr 
Of the clench’d sword !—the tramp that shakes the ground, 
*Neath our bold legions—but if thou’rt dumb, my friend, 


Cheer thee—the battle comes, 


Menander. 


In Thessaly 


They say a calf cried loudly, “ Victory” 


Within it’s mother’s womb. 


Hegesippus. An excellent calf, 


A friend of Argos. 


Menander. In the market-place 
The statue of Bellona was suffused 


With moisture. 


Hegesippus. "Twas the weather. 


Menander. 


It was sweat. 


Hegesippus. Well, she was dreaming of the feats she'd do ; 
Twill be hot work to tame the Spartan pride ; 


But we shall do it. 


Menander. In Diana’s fane, 
Within the golden gates, a random heifer 
Whisk’'d her vile tail, and coil’d it in a knot 
Around the statue of the goddess. 


Chiron. 
’Tis dreadful. 


Ha! 


Enter High Priest of Jupiter. 


Woe, woe, woe !—the gods desert us. 
Menander! thy great spirit can bear up 
No longer ’gainst the dread realities 
That mock us at each turn—’ Twas yesterday 
Thou fix’d the holly berry round the crown 
Of our protecting Jove, and the great god 
Wore happier features as he bent his head 
To meet thy hands; this morning I arose 
And gazed on the majestic form, admiring 
The chaplet glossy red, when suddenly, 
- Whizzing on busy wing, a little bird, 
Red breasted, small of beak and weak of wing, 
_ A miserable robin, dash’d along, 
And, settling in the mighty statue’s eyelid, 
Peck’d the red fruit till not a berry staid 
To deck the circle—snappishly it peck’d, 
And tore, and spoilt them—then triumphantly 
Elating its small wings, and chirping proudly, 
It dash’d into the clear blue sky again— 


Tis a sad portent! 


Menander. Very sad, indeed ; 
For in that mischievous bird, that proud cock robin, 


I see the Spartan figured. 


Hegesippus. We will clip 
His wings, and give him bitterer fruit to peck at. 
High Priest.— What atheistic charlatan is this 


That sneers at Jove? 


Hegesippus. ’T was but at a cock robin. 

High Priest. ’Twas Jove’s cock robin ;—he who sneers at that 
Respects not Jove himself: Menander yields,— 
’T were madness to resist such auguries, 


Or fight against the gods ! 


This constant al!usion to omens and 
portents gives a fine solemn air to the 
play, and makes one breathe, as it 
were, the atmosphere of Tooke’s Pan- 
theon. _ But the best points, I think, 


of the Grecian style, as to versification 


‘and simplicity, are shown in a modern 


subject treated in an antique manner. 
I have now beside me a tragedy 
(nearly finished) on the murder of Mr 
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Weir, where Thurtell is impelled to 
the crime by a hidden power working 
upon his mind, and converting him 
into a mere instrument to the perform- 
ance of an inevitable act. He is pure 
and innocent in all other respects; in 
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fact, a blind agent in the hands of Des. 
tiny. I am enabled, by the disinte- 
rested kindness of its illustrious author, 
to present another, shorter and more 
perfect, as an example of what I mean, 
Its title is 


HAROLD 3 OR, THE PREDESTINED THIEF, 


Scene.— Warehouse of Annanam Menvez. Gold snuff-bozes, silver candle- 
sticks, bundles of clothes, and handkerchiefs, lying in regular order on the coun- 
ter. 


Men. Morning and Evening, and the agreeable change 
Of sun and moonlight ; Night, that sinks to rest ° 
Illumined by the starry tracery 
Of the blue canopy that shades her sleep, | 
To wake up in the blaze of the hot day : 

These, and the thousand sounds and sights of joy— 
Rivers that gurgle through the meadows—trees 
That wave beneath the light wind’s touch—all these 
Pass me unheeded: happier when I see 

Streets gas-illumined—hear the rush of wheels, 
And the loud crack of whips: These things to me 
Are strong realities. Let them dream who list— 
Iam no dreamer. Ha! are these candlesticks 
Pure silver? He who brought them said so, 

And he has ne’er deceived me. Butlers have 
Mighty advantages in turning plate 

To their own uses. This gold epaulet 

And diamond snuff-box—these were brought to me 
By arich colonel’s valet : dangerous things, 

And must be melted. Mercy! who is there? 


Enter Mirtam. 
My daughter! Why d’ye knock ? 
Well, have you prosper’d? 
Mir. As the fisher prospers 
Who hooks his fish. : 
Men. You’ve caught him then ; he'll do it? 
Mir. Have you no touch of pity, father? 
Men. Has 
The eagle pity when his claw is closed 
Upon the struggling lamb ? 
Mir 


You startled me. 


a He struggles not ; 
He is all willing. Yet remorse may come 
And check him ere the deed is fully done, 
The jewels are worth several thousand pounds. 
Men. We'll have them, girl! We'll have them, every one; 
Necklace, and comb, and ring, and bracelet ; all— 
We'll not leave one ; no, not the pencil-top 
She seals her notes with. 
Mir. And young Harold? 
Men. He 
Be hang’d! He’ll bring the little casket here, 
Fear not: he is her favourite page. She'll ne’er 
Suspect him. If she does—— 
Mir. You'll let him go. 
Men. To Botany Bay—only to Botany Bay : 
’Tis only breach of trust: they'll never hang him. 
But let us to our work. The conjurer— 
Is he prepared agi We} 
Mir. He knows his lesson well : 
Leave all to me: nay, leave me—Harold comes' 
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Men. Well, but be careful. Such a girl you are !_[ Brit. 


Enter Harorp. 
Har. Miriam, I wish you would not smile so sweetly, 
Nor speak so kindly: no, nor take my hand 
So tenderly. I wish you'd let me go, 
And never look in your sweet eyes again. 
Mir. Why, Harold ?—why ? 


Har. 


I fell asleep beside the kitchen fire ; 


I had a dream last night: 


Methought a glossy serpent fix’d it coils ; 
Round my rack’d heart, tight’ning its dreadful folds 


Till it had ceased to beat. 


I cast my eyes, 


Frenzied with terror: and, alas! alas! 

That I should tell you such a dismal tale! 

It’s head cast off its slimy brilliancy, 

And rose to human beauty—soon a nose 

Swell'd prominent—its lips became twin cherries ; 
Its cheeks were shadow’d ‘neath black lustrous hair ; 
Its eyes—oh, they were mutely eloquent! 

Brighter than stars—were your's, the eyes were your's. 
The head, the cheek, the hair, the smile, the nose, 
Were Miriam’s—in an agony I woke, 

And felt my heart still pain’d, as if the coils 

I fancied had been real—Are you sure 

You're not a serpent, Miriam ?— 


Mir. 


Are you sure - 


You're not a donkey ? nice young gentleman 

You are!—I think you might have known 

By this time what I was. Your dreams are feints 
To screen your alter’d mind,—come, be a man 
And trouble me no more with paltry dreams !— 


You've seen the casket ? 
Har. 


Yesterday I saw it, 


My hand was on its lid—don't hurry me ; 

I know that ’tis decreed that I should do it ; 

I feel it here—I dream of it—I try 
‘To shake me free from the debasing thought, 

But all in vain—it haunts me; press me not. 

I'll do’'t——One of our carriage horses neigh’d 

Last night, and in the neigh I heard clear words— 

The deaf might hear them—* Steal the casket, Harold!” 
This morn my lady’s tabby cat cried “ mew.” 
—No—no—not “ mew !’’ but “Steal the casket, Harold.” 
As I came hither, a canary bird 

Hung in a window; whistled, ** Steal the casket!” 
Heaven—earth—a horse—a bird—a mewing cat 

All bid me do it !—tempt me no more now. 

To night—to-morrow—any time but now. 

Mir. But now is the fitting time—if you delay 


You're lost to me for ever— 


I am very sorry to break off at the 
most interesting and intensely an- 
tique part of the play, where a con- 
jurer is introduced ‘giving responses 
after the manner of the ancient ora- 
cles; but the following letter will ex- 
plain the reason. It came to me this 
moment from the author of the 
drama :— 

“ Friday Night, 5th February 1841. 

“¢ l’ve this moment come out of the 


House of Commons, where Macauley 
has shown his infernal spite against 
authors sure of immortality, by getting 
the Copyright Bill rejected. Too bad 
in a set of fellows like these, to take 
the whole value from my writings by 
hindering me from doing the public 
out of two or three prices for my book 
—one during my own life, and an- 
other in se@cula se@culorum. . Not that 
I would give twopence for my chance 
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of an additional guinea from the book- 
seller ; but the look of the thing !— 
think of the look of the thing! Doesn’t 
it make you blush to see Shakspeare 
selling for five shillings, and all Mil- 
ton for half-a-crown ? If they had re- 
tained their copyrights, or even if a 
bookseller had bought them, they 
would have brought a very different 
price, and added proportionately to 
the dignity of literature. Don’t pub- 
lish a line of my Predestined Thief 
till you have asked Mr Blackwood 
the difference in value between my 
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_ [ Marek, 

I will hold you responsible if 
youdo. The public must be punish. 
ed for its meanness. I have great 
thoughts of not writing another line. 
Allthe authors in the House voted on 
our side. Nothing could be more dis- 
interested. I was offered Pelham as 
I came here for eighteenpence—the 
binding was worth two shillings. See 
how literature is fallen even now! I 
expect people will offer us De Lorme 
for nothing, or perhaps give us a shil- 
ling or two to the bargain.— Yours in 
haste.” 


ever. 


copyright now and if it had been for 





THE MARGATE VOYAGE. 


Wao has not heard the little French ballad of the “ voyage" from Paris to 
St Cloud ?—a three mile trip—before venturing on which the Cockneys of the 
© Grande Ville” take a formal farewell of their shops, the Palais-Royal, and 
the Opera. 


** Chantons, chantons, le refrain 
Sur Ja Seine, sur la Seine.” 


But what can Paris show equal to the Margate voyage? The Seine to the 
Thames is a ditch ; the French boat to the steamer is a barge; and who shall 
ever compare the Colonel Calicots with the solid obesity, the solid purse, and 
the solid humour of the London citizen?—not a mustache among them all: 
but money enough in any one of their pockets to purchase wigs and rouge, 
spurs and shirts, for the whole heroic population of the Parisian counters. 

The voyage to Margate, too, is an undertaking too vast for the comprehen- 
sion of a * lad of Paris:” it is almost a hundred miles of water. The badaud 
would as soon think of swimming across the Atlantic: for it occupies seven 
hours—a time which he never gave to any thing except curling his ringlets. It is 
altogether an undertaking too stupendous for his imagination. He might as 
well think of setting out for the antipodes—never to return. 

But to John Bull—the brave, the adventurous, and the humorous—the voy- 
age is second nature; a thing of sport, like Ariel's “ putting a girdle round 
the earth, and asking but forty minutes to do it in.” He rides on the waters 
of the Thames like a warrior on his charger, and makes mirth, love, and Mas 
deira punch, with the ease of a philosopher, all the while. 


? Twas just ten o'clock in the morning, 
The sun to enlighten us scorning ; 
While a true London cloud gave us warning 
That that cloud would soon turn to a streamer. 
Then came, pouring in by the dozen, 
John Bull, and his wife, and his cousin ; 
And the fiddlers began all to rosin, 
On board of the Adelaide steamer. 


Off we went, with our tall chimney smoking, 

Five hundred, all squeezing and choking ; 

Some their heads o’er the vessel’s side poking, 
Which made their gay spirits mueh tamer. 
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But John Bull, though ever so eross, sir, 
Is never at meals at a loss, sir; 
So they soon began beef-steaks to toss, sir, 
Down their throats, in the Adelaide steamer. 


Our freight was, of course, rather various ;— 

Some heroes, with faces nefarious ; 

Some dames, of the order called “ serious,” 
Who make of this world a disclaimer ; 

An alderman, with his fat wife, sir, 

By their stomachs not long for this life, sir : 

A young villain who practised the fife, sir, 

On board of the Adelaide steamer. 


Three milliners’ maids ; a pale Quaker, 
Clearly book’d for the next undertaker ; 
A poet let loose from Long Acre, 
One Fitzherbert Fitz-Romeo Fitz-Seymour, 
A la Byron, no cravat or collar, 
His wardrobe not cheap at a dollar, 
A scholar—and very poor scholar— 
On board of the Adelaide steamer. 


Three smugglers from Deptford—a Jewess, 
The belle of the gay town of Lewes, 
Her tongue with a touch of the shrew-ess, 

But her eyes !—pray, don’t ask me to name her— 
Such eyes as old gentlemen frighten 
When they’re met on the Chain-pier at Brighton. 
They served my “seven ages” to lighten, 

(Seven hours) in the Adelaide steamer. 


Then we had Mynheer Von Sansculotte, 

(From a white bear not very remote, ) 

Who for “* War with the World” gave his vote, 
(And I learn’d was a tailor from Namur ;) 

With a Colonel Le Conte Petit Maitre, 

Of England a very fierce hater, 

(Who at Paris performs as a waiter ;) 
On we roll’d in the Adelaide steamer. 


Then we had a most erudite German, 
With a flat, fishy face, like a merman, 
Who prosed like a Methodist sermon, 
And puff’d that great genius Von Roemer ; 
(A blunderhead, book-making rover, 
An ass who knows thistles from clover ; 
Pray, are there no treadmills at Dover?) 
On we roll’d in the Adelaide steamer. 


By my side sat a Donna Melrosa, 
The wife of a “ Duc de Mendoza,” 
Who ran off with another “ Duc’s”” sposa ; 
So she cut him; no Christian could blame her. 
She rattled her wrongs off so glib, sir, 
Who could dream each third word was a fib, sir ? 
I thought she’d like me for-a rib, sir, 
A new catch, in the Adelaide steamer. 


Then we had a Sir Blarney O’Brogue, sir, 
With the ladies immensely in vogue, sir, 
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And a look very much like a rogue, sir, 

On the “ Green Isle” a mighty declaimer. 
With the “ chains of six hundred long years,” sir, 
And his wig slyly dropt on his ears, sir, 

To hide the old work of the shears, sir ; 

On board of the Adelaide steamer. 


Now from deck some slipp’d down to their rations, 
Some got sick with their porter-potations, 
Some got drunk, and made tender quotations, 
For your Sea is an old love inflamer. 
So we tumbled along by Gravesend, sir, 
A place which I much recommend, sir, 
To those who, by drowning, would end, sir— 
On we pitch’d in the Adelaide steamer. 


Then we toss'd on the waves of the Nore, sir, 
A thing which I thought a great bore, sir ; 
The John Bulls soon all set up their roar, sir, 
I had on each side a fair screamer. 
Of their presents to me the young fellows 
Had no very great cause to be jealous— 
When “ Margate” the engineer bellows ; 
So good-by to the Adelaide steamer. 


ARETINO. 





A FIFTH CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 


THE WARS WITH THE MAMLUKES, NO. Il.—<—THE CONQUEST OF EGYPT. 


Att was at first panic and confusion 
in the councils of the Mamlukes, when 
their dismayed and dispersed squad- 
rons re-assembled at Cairo after the 
rout of Mardj.Dabik, and the stibse- 
quent retreat from Damascus. Their 
monarch, with more than one of their 
bravest leaders, had fallen on the field 
of battle: their treasures,* and half 
their territories, were in the hands of 
the enemy ; and the humiliation of 
defeat was embittered by the conscious- 
ness that their own unruly insubordi- 
nation, rather than the fortune of the 
fight, had yielded an easy triumph to 
antagonists, whom, since the previous 
war, they had constantly professed to 
contemn as far inferior to themselves 
in martial courage and the manage- 
ment of their horses and weapons, and 
deriving solely from the distant use of 
their cannon and musketry an un- 
worthy and precarious advantage, 


which they were unable to maintain 
when forced to close conflict. The 
citadel of Cairo resounded with the 
fierce recriminations and stormy de- 
bates of the chief of the Korsans and 
Circassians, who met in armed con- 
clave for the election of a new sultan; 
the household Mamlukes of Kansuh- 
Ghauri vehemently advocating the 
claim of Seid-Mohammed, the youth- 
ful son of their deceased master, to the 
succession of his father; while the 
opposite faction repudiated the asser- 
tion of hereditary rights in the present 
perilous crisis, and insisted that the 
tried valour and sagacity of the dowa- 
dar, Touman-Bey, pointed him out as 
best calculated to avert the ruin which 
impended over the empite. The dis- 
pute spread from the divan to the 
camp; and an appeal to the sabre was 
already threatened by the partizans of 
each candidate, when Alem-Bey and 





* A million of ducats, the produce of the revenues of Syria, were found in the 
treasury of Aleppo when the Turks entered that city ; and the military chest of Kan- 
suh-Ghauri is said by Ottoman writers to have contained the incredible amount of 
100 kantars (hundredweight) of gold coin, and 200 of silver ! 
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Koord Bey,t wo distinguished leaders, 
interposed their mediation; and pro- 
posed that the throne should be con- 
ceded to the superior merit of the 
dowadar, who on the other hand should 
engage to respect the life and pos- 
sessions of Seid-Mohammed, in con- 
sideration of the chiefs of his party 
undertaking to furnish an extraordi- 
nary contribution for the expenses of 
the ensuing campaign.’ To this ar- 
rangement all the other leaders finally 
assented ; and in the assumption of the 
ensigns of royalty by Touman-Bey, 
the metropolis of Egypt witnessed for 
the last time (Sept. 1516) the martial 
inauguration of a Mamluke sovereign. 
It was, in truth, no time for dis- 
union and dissension, when a victorious 
enemy was already at the gates: for 
Selim, even while occupied at Damas- 
cus with the organization of his Sy- 
rian conquests, had pushed forward a 
select corps as far as Gaza, under the 
command of the famous eunuch Sinan- 
Pasha, his grand-vizir and favourite 
general; and had levied a vast num- 
ber of camels for the passage of the 
sandy desert between Syria and 
Egypt. But notwithstanding the un- 
hoped-for measure of success which 
had hitherto crowned his arms, the 
Ottoman sultan was fully alive to the 
risk which must necessarily attend the 
invasion of Egypt, where the formi- 
dable strength of the Mamlukes, but 
little impaired by their former defeat, 
was concentrated in the midst of their 
adherents and resources, for a last and 
desperate struggle in defence of their 
independence and nationality; and 
where a reverse would at once, by in- 
tercepting his retreat to his own do- 
minions, entail inevitable destruction 
on himself and his army. The pre- 
cept of the Koran, which forbids the 
extermination of a vanquished enemy 
till he has been again summoned to 
submit, supplied him with a pretext 
for a last attempt to effect his object 
by negotiation: and before the grand 
army broke up from its quarters at 
Damascus, Mourad-Aga, a Circassian 
by birth, who héld a high command 
in the spahis, was dispatched to Cairo, 
accompanied by a chief of the law, as 
the bearer of proposals of peace to 
Touman-Bey, on the same conditions 
which Timur had exacted, more than 
a century before, from Sultan Fa- 
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radj Ebn Barkok, the second of the 
Bordjite monarchs, after routing’ his 
armies at Damascus, and overrunning 
Syria. On surrendering to the Turks 
the territories which they had already 
conquered, the Mamluke sultan was 
offered the undisturbed possession of 
Egypt, subject only to the insertion 
of the name and titles of the Ottoman 
emperor on the coinage and in the 
public prayer—a concession equiva- 
lent, as has been already mentioned, 
to the acknowledgment of vassalage. 

The Ottoman envoys were introduced 
in full divan, and announced the de- 

mands of their sovereign to Touman- 
Bey and the assembled emirs : but on 
quitting the presence chamber, they 
were encountered by Alem-Bey, who 
had been accidentally absent from the 
conference, and who, on learning the 
tenor of their credentials, instantly 
unsheathed his scimitar, and struck off 
the heads of the unfortunate ambas- 
sadors without further parley. Then 
abruptly entering the divan, he avow- 

ed and justified the bloody deed which 

he had committed, denouncing the re- 
presentatives of Selim as excluded 

from the privileges of the law of na- 
tions in consequence of the execution 

of the Persian ambassadors by their 
master’s order, and the indignities of- 
fered in the Turkish camp to the for- 

mer envoy of Kansuh-Ghauri—and 
inveighing against the degradation of 
submitting, after a single defeat, to 

the dictation of terms by the Otto- 

mans, whom they had so often, in the 

days of Kayt-Bey, vanquished with 
inferior numbers. His denunciations 

were applauded and re-echoed by the 

crowd of military chiefs, whose fierce 
acclamations drowned the voices of 
the sheikhs and men of the law, and 

of the few Mamluke leaders who were 

inclined to more prudent and politic 

counsels :—the flame spread from the 

divan to the soldiery, who rushed with 

sudden fury to plunder the equipages 

and massacre the attendants of the 
murdered envoys; and thus was all 
hope of peace, or even of delaying the 
progress of the enemy by negotiation, 
recklessly abandoned. 

The tidings of the reception which 
his proposals had met with at Cairo, 
inflamed Selim into such a paroxysm 
of wrath, that Hussein-Pasha, one of 
the vizirs of the bench,* who ventured 





* The number of these high dignitaries was fixed by the Kanoon- Nameh, or Institutes of 
Mohammed II., at four, including the grand-vizir as president of the divan. The sul. 
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to suggest the expediency of further 
overtures, atoned for his temerity by 
the instant loss of his head; and orders 
were sent to Sinan-Pasha to advance 
without delay :—but before the Turk- 
ish general received this mandate, the 
vanguard under his command had been 
assailed in the environs of Gaza by a 
taingled host of Bedoweens and Mam- 
lukes, led by ten beys, under the 
orders of Jan-berdi Ghazali. This 
chief, as has been mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, had been shaken in 
his fidelity by the offers of Selim, and 
even now maintained a secret corres- 
pondence with Khayer- Bey, the rene- 
gade governor of Aleppo: but he had 
been raised by the new sultan to the 
post of atabehk, or generalissimo, and 
at this juncture was apparently waver- 
ing between his old allegiance and the 
rewards held out as the price of trea- 
son. He emerged so suddenly from 
the desert with his cavalry, as nearly 
to succeed in surprising the Turks ; 
but Sinan speedily marshalled his 
forces for the fray, posting his horse, 
contrary to the usual tactics of the 
Ottomans, in the centre of his line, 
and strengthening the wings with all 
the artillery and janissaries. This 
novel arrangement was dictated by his 
past experience of the inability of the 
spahis to withstand the shock of the 
Circassian squadrons, and the result 
fully justified his foresight. The 
Mamlukes, burning to revenge the de- 
feat of Mardj-Dabik, rushed with head- 
jong fury on the Turkish centre, which 
was broken, and driven from the field: 
but the career of the victors was ar- 
rested by the heavy and continued fire 
poured upon each of their flanks from 
the Turkish wings, which wheeled 
round at right angles to their former 
position. The routed cavalry were 
rallied and brought back to thecharge; 
and after a stern and unremitting con: 
flict of nine hours, the Mamlukes, re- 
pulsed in all their efforts to capture 
the cannon by which their ranks were 
constantly entiladed, effected a retreat 
into the desert, leaving the field in pos- 
session of the Ottomans. This victory 
was. purchased by severe loss on the 
part of the Turks—2000 men having 


fallen out of the division of 16,000 
commanded by Sinan: on the side of 


their opponent, besides an unconsiders - 


ed crowd of Arabs, 1000 Mamlukes 
were killed ; and the head of Khoda- 
Wardi, Bey of Alexandria, whose body 
was discovered among the slain, was 
reared on a lance before the tent of 
the Turkish commander. 

The advance of Jan-berdi had been 


hailed as an omen of deliverance by, 


the inhabitants of Gaza, who were 
strongly attached to the Mamluke in- 
terests, and who forthwith rose in re- 
volt and expelled the Turkish garrison, 
massacring even the sick and wounded 
in the military hospital. Similar scenes 
oceurred at Ramla and other places 
on the frontier; and a body of 200 
(or, as some writers state, 2000) select 
cavalry, which had been sent in all 
haste from the headquarters of the 
army at Damascus to reinforce Sinan, 
was surrounded on its march by a 
swarm of the desert Arabs, and cut to 
pieces almost to a man—only six of the 
number, according to Saad-ed-deen, 
escaping to carry the news of this dis- 
aster to the presence of the Sultan. In 
accordance with his previous system 
of conciliating the inhabitants of the 
conquered countries by an extraordi- 
ry appearance of devotion, Selim had 
quitted the camp with a small retinue 
for the purpose of visiting the shrines 
of Jerusalem and Hebron; but this 
unwelcome intelligence quickly recall- 
ed him to the army, which advanced 
by forced marches through the moun- 
tain defiles of Palestine to relieve and 
co-operate with Sinan, all communi- 
cation with whom had been intercept- 
ed. The gorges near Naplous were 
choked with snow, and the heights 
above them occupied by the Arabs, 
who rolled masses of rock on the en- 
cumbered and straggling columns ; 
bat the janissaries, whose fire-arms 
were rendered unserviceable by the 
wet, gallantly scaled the heights, and 
put the enemy to flight with the sword: 
the natural obstacles of the route were 
surmounted by the perseverance of the 
troops; and on descending into the 
level country, Selim was met by the 
messengers of Sinan, who announced 





tan originally presided in person; but this custom was discontinued shortly after the 
conquest of Constantinople, in consequence (as stated by Solak-Zadah) of the disgust 
conceived by Mohammed at the unceremonious address of a rustic Turkman, who made 
his way into the council-chamber, and exclaimed, in the uncouth dialect of Anatolia, “ I 
have business with the Padishah of the Osmanlis—which of you all be he?” 
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the safety of the advanced corps, and 
the victory of Gaza. At Ai-nal-safa 
(the Pure Fountain) the vizir himself, 
at the head of his troops, “* presented 
himself to kiss the imperial stirrup of 
Selim,” who invested his victorious 
lieutenant with a pelisse and sabre of 
honour, and distributed a donative to 
the soldiers who had been engaged in 
the late battle; while the revolted 
towns were punished by a general 
slaughter of the inhabitants. 

This second overthrow struck dis- 
may into the divan of Cairo, as it had 
been confidently anticipated that Gha- 
zali would succeed in driving in the 
enemy's outposts and detached corps; 
and, by oceupying the difficult country 
between Jerusalem and Damascus, 
prevent them from advancing upon 
Egypt at least till the following spring 
—an interval which would have afford- 
ed time for the return of a powerful 
squadron which Kansuh-Ghauri had 
dispatched, before the Turkish inva- 
sion, to cruise in the Indian seas against 
the Portuguese, and on board which 
were 4000 choice troops ; and which 
would also have enabled Shah Ismail, 
who had promised his co-operation 
against the common foe, to collect the 
forces of his kingdom, and pour them 
into Syria on the rear of the Ottomans. 
But the news of the rout at Gaza, 
closely followed by the intelligence 
that the whole Turkish army was ac- 
tually in full mareh for Egypt, discon- 
certed all these plans. The immi- 
neice and extremity of the danger 
could no longer be disguised, and the 
Sultan prepared in haste to meet the 
impending storm. All the Mamlukes 
in Upper Egypt were summoned to 
the eapital; and the young slaves 
whose noviciate in arms was not yet 
completed, were assiduously exercised * 
to enable them tobeara part inthe com- 
ing struggle: while the Arab sheikhs 
of Egypt were confirmed in their fide- 
lity by largesses and promises, and 
sent forward with their wild followers 
to harass the advance of the invaders, 
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Stimulated by the offer of a piece of 
gold for every Turkish head sent to 
Cairo, these fierce auxiliaries hung like 
wolves on the track of the Ottomans, 
whose ranks they galled with incessant 
clouds of missiles, while the fleetness 
of their desert coursers quickly carried 
them beyond the reach of pursuit. 
Their numbers and audacity increased 
as the Turks penetrated further into 
the country ; and on one occasion they 
assailed the line of march with such 
determination, that the beglerbeg of 
Roumelia, who commanded the divi- 
sion nearest the imperial tents, think- 
ing a general action inevitable, order« 
ed the equerries to caparison a battle- 
charger for the sultan; but so vehe- 
mently was the choler of Selim excited 
on learning the real amount of danger, 
that the unfortunate pasha was sum- 
marily consigned to the executioner 
for this well-meant but officious inter- 
ference. Still, in spite ofall obstacles, 
the Ottomans pressed onwards with 
unabated energy ; a three days’ rain, 
which saturated and rendered stable the 
shifting sands, facilitated their passage 
of the desert ; the open country was 
rapidly traversed; and on the 21st 
January 1517, the proud City of Vic- 
tory ¢ saw, for the first time since the 
Fatimite dynasty had been overthrown 
by the Ayubites, the wide plains before 
her suburbs darkened by the tents of 
a hostile army. 

The dawn of the following morning 
(the last day of the Mohammedan 
year 922) saw the two armies opposed 
between the villages of Matarea and 
Rodaniyah, six miles from the capital. 
Convineed at length by fatal experi- 
ence of the irresistible efficacy of ar- 
tillery, Touman-Bey had procured, 
either from the Venetians or the Rho- 
dian knights, a number of heavy guns, 
whieh he had placed in battery in 
front of his position; and had further 
strengthened his line by digging pits 
and trenches, concealed by a slight 
covering of earth, across the road 
which he expected the Ottomans to 





* In the Travels of Martin Baumgarten (book i. chap. xxi.), who visited Egypt in 
1507, we find a long and curious detail of the martial exercises of the Mamlukes, and 
their marvellous dexterity in the management of the horse and the bow, which he saw 
exhibited in the presence of the sultan and the caliph, for the entertainment of an Otto- 
man ambassador.—Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, i. 444. 

+ Al-Kahirah (she Victorious) was the name given to the new metropolis of Egypt 
by its founder, Jawhar-al-Khayed, who built it by command of the Fatimite caliph 
Moezz Ledini’llah, A-D, 968: the European name, Cairo, is corrupted from this. 
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advance. But Selim, forewarned of 
these preparations by some deserters, 
(or, as some accounts. state, by the 

treason of Ghazali,) altered his route: 
* and, marching with great part of his 
forces round the long hill of Mokat- 
tam, assaulted the Mamluke encamp- 
ment in flank and rear—a manceuvre 
which rendered the Egyptian cannon 
useless, as, being unprovided with 
wheel carriages, the guns could not 
be moved from place to place in the 
heat of action. But though thus taken 
at advantage, and overborne by the 
superior numbers and artillery of their 
opponents, the Circassian chivalry 
worthily supported, in this last strug- 
gle for independence and empire, the 
ancient renown of their arms: and 
the battle continued to rage with un- 
diminished obstinacy throughout the 
whole of the day. Contrary to the 
usage of the Ottoman monarchs, who 
ordinarily contented themselves with 
discharging the duties of a general 
without personally engaging in the 
mélée, the Mamluke sultans frequent- 
ly fought on horseback at the head of 
their household troops:—and Tou- 
man- Bey, whostood unequalled among 
the cavaliers of his host, both in mar- 
tial daring and dexterity in arms, con- 
tinually traversed the field at the head 
of a select corps, sheathed in full 
armour, with whom he carried havoc 
through the Ottoman ranks. At one 
time the impetuosity of his onset broke 
and drove from their ground the Eu- 
ropean troops who held the first battle 
of the Turks, and who had never be- 
fore been known to yield :—and know- 
ing that the Sultan was posted in 
the second line, he still pushed on- 
wards with undaunted ardour, hoping 


to engage the Ottoman emperor hand 
to hand, and terminate the war at a 
single stroke. The fall of Selim, on 
a remote battle-field, would have en- 
tailed immediate panic and destruc- 
tion.on his army, and might probably 
in its consequences have changed the 
future history of the East ;—but the 
Mamluke champion, misled by the 
glittering cortége which surrounded 
the grand-vizir, directed his career 
against Sinan-Pasha, whom he en- 
countered with lance in rest,* and bore 
from his saddle mortally wounded ; ¢ 
two other Turkish leaders of note 
were transpierced at the the same in- 
stant by the weapons of Koord-Bey 
and Alem-Bey ; and before the suite 
of the fallen vizir had recovered from 
the panic into which they had been 
thrown by the suddenness and fury of 
the assault, the three Mamluke he- 
roes had again forced their way 
through the surrounding Turks, and 
rejoined their own party in triumph. 
But all the exertions of individual 
prowess were inadequate to withstand 
the numbers and tactics of the Otto- 
mans, whose line continued gradually 
to gain ground, till at the close of the 
day, the Anatolian cavalry, which 
had hitherto been held in reserve, was 
brought into the field, fresh and vi- 
gorous, under the orders of Mustapha- 
Pasha, and poured charge after 
charge on the exhausted and dimi- 
nished array of the Egyptians. But, 
though hemmed in on both flanks, 
and raked in all directions by the fire 
of the Turkish fieldpieces, * before 
which” (says Saad-ed-deen) * the 
Circassians fell as over-ripe corn 
sheds its grain before a fierce wind,” 
the Arabs and Mamlukes constantly 





* Both the Mamlukes and Turks at this period appear to have used the lance by 
couching it under the arm, and charging with it thus levelled, like the knights of Eu- 
rope ; but it was never a favourite weapon with the Osmanlis, whose chief dependence 
was on the sabre. By the Persians, on the contrary, the spear was wielded overhand, 
like that employed (parvis componere magna!) by modern Anglo-Indian hog-hunters, 
as appears from the description of Knolles :—‘* The Persian horsemen, wearing their 
pouldrons and gauntlets, and bearing staves of good ash, armed at both ends, fight with 
them as occasion serveth at the halfe staffe, after the manner of the Numidians, and 
with doubling and redoubling their often thrusts from on high, doe easily wound or 
kill the unarmed Turks, with their horses: whereas the Turkish horsemen, after the 
manner of the Grecians, couching their staves in their rests, doe at the first course 
most commonly breake the same, being made of light and brittle firre, and so presently 
come to their scimitars or horsemen’s maces.” 

. + The circumstances attending the fall of the vizir Sinan by the hand of the Egyp- 
tian sultan, are narrated by the historiographer of Saad-ed-deen on the authority of his 
father Hassan-Jan, who attended Selim in his Egyptian expedition. nl 
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serried afresh their crushed and shat- 
tered ranks, and forming themselves 
into a close phalanx, repulsed with 
indomitable gallantry the repeated 
charges of the janissaries, till the scene 
of slaughter was closed by the ap- 
proach of night. The narrow plain 
of Rodaniyah was choked by the 
corpses of 5000 Mamlukes, and 20,000 
Arabs and auxiliaries, the victims of 
this bloody day; and Touman-Bey, 
withdrawing the wreck of his gallant 
army under cover of the night, re- 
treated to a fresh position between 
Cairo and the Nile. The wounded, 
- among whom were Alem-Bey* and 
Bidon, another redoubted leader, were 
abandoned to the mercy of Selim: but 
they were all ruthlessly dispatched by 
his order, and their heads added to the 
piles already crected as trophies of the 
victory. The remains of the slain 
grand-vizir were interred with the 
honours due to a martyr on the spot 
where he had fallen; and a stately 
tomb was reared to his memory by 
command of Selim, who superintend- 
ed in person the obsequies of his faith- 
ful minister, and was often heard in 
after days to exclaim— What avail- 
eth it me that I am master of Egypt, 
when I have lost him whose counsels 
were as precious to me as were those 
of Yusef (Joseph) to Pharaoh!” 

The Mamlukes had withdrawn all 
their forces from Cairo before the en- 
gagement at Rodaniyah: and as the 
city was without walls or defences of 
any kind, it was occupied without op- 
po-ition, three days after the battle, 
bya Turkish detachment.t But this 
short interval had been diligently em- 
ployed by Totman-Bey, in his new 
camp, in re-organizing his forces for a 
last effort to retrieve his fallen for- 
tunes: 8000 Nubian slaves, the at- 
tendants of the remaining Mamlukes, 
were equipped and enrolled as auxili- 
aries:—and even the sons of Circas- 
siaus were summoned to share in the 
conflict—a measure indicated by all 
the oriental historians as an extreme 
expedient, since (in accordance with 
the strange rules of the Mamluke 
body, noticed in the previous chapter) 
this class had hitherto been invariably 
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held unworthy to appear in arms by 
the side of their fathers. Thus 
strengthened, the Egyptians boldly 
resumed the offensive; and on the 
night of the 29th January, the gar-e 
rison of Cairo was surprised and put 

to the sword by a strong force headed 

by Touman in person, which had pene- 

trated silently into the city by by- 

paths:—an attack was made at the 

same time on the Ottoman camp, which 

had been removed to Boulak ; but the 

Turks had been apprized of the medi- 

tated attempt; and the assailants, re- 

pulsed with loss, rejoined their com- 

rades in the recovered city, which 

they proceeded to put in the best state 

of defence which the circumstances 

admitted. The principal street lead- 

ing to the citadel, through which alone 

artillery could be brought up, was 

fortified at various points with pali- 

sades and trenches ; the houses which 

overhung the other passages were fill« 

ed with troops, and loopholed for 

archery: and thus, hastily intrench- 

ed, they resolved to abide the shock 

of their antagonists. 

The recapture of Cairo was heard 
with rage and dismay by Selim, who 
foresaw that, if the Mamlukes suc- 
ceeded in holding: him at bay before 
the city, they might protract the war 
till the arrival of the expected succours - 
from their allies enabled them to take 
the field in force against his diminish- 
ed and exhausted army ; while, as Alex- 
andria and the other sea-coast towns 
were still held by the Egyptian go- 
vernors, he could receive no reinforce. 
ments or supplies from his fleet, ex- 
cept by the circuitous and hazardous 
route of Syria, which might at any 
time be intercepted by an insurrection 
of the Arabs. It was therefore de- 
termined to carry the capital by storm, 
at whatever cost ; and three columns 
of the élite of the army, commanded 
respectively by the Aga of the Janis- 
saries, the Anadoli- Valessi Mustapha- 
Pasha, and Ferhad, the alemdar or 
grand standard-bearer of the empire, 
were directed against different points 
of attack. The barricades in the wid- 
est street were assaulted in front by 
the janissaries and field artillery: 





* Other accounts state that Alem escaped from the field, and died of his woun¢s 


some time after at Bahnasa. 


+ The various accounts of these transactions are extremely contradictory and perplex- 


ing : and some writers even omit all notice of this first occupation of Cairo. ' 
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while the cavalry and light troops 
strove to effect an entrance through 
the narrow lanes on each side, so as 
to emerge on the flanks of the defend- 
.ers. But the multiplicity and intri- 
cacy of these sooks or alleys, some of 
which would scarcely admit two men 
abreast,* bewildered and divided the 
Turks, whose numbers and discipline 
availed them nothing when they were 
entangled in these narrow passages, 
and opposed by the dismounted Mam- 
lukes, whose knowledge of the local- 
ity, and skijl in the use of the scime- 
tar, gave them a fearful advantage in 
close fight. A terrible carnage en- 
sued: ‘ the dust,” (according to the 
relation of a Turkish writer,) « which 
rose in dense clouds at the commence- 
ment of the conflict, was laid by the 
blood with which the ground was over- 
flowed :’"—the foremost of the janis- 
saries, repulsed sword in hand from 
the barriers in the main entrance, and 
pressed onward by the throng of their 
comrades in the rear, were hurled is- 
to the deep trenches which had been 
dug across their route, and impaled on 
the palisades with which they were 
beset :—those in the by-lanes were 
overwhelmed with stones, darts, and 
missiles of every description, showered 
down on them from the flat terrace- 
roofs and projecting balconies of the 
houses: till after three days of inces- 
sant fighting, from lane to lane and 
house to house, Selim, seeing his 
troops foiled at every point by the 
desperate intrepidity of the garrison, 
ordered the city to be fired in seyeral 
places. “On this” (says the Turk- 
ish historian Saad-ed-deen) “the Cir- 
cassians, fearing the destruction of 
their families and possessions, held up 
their hands, and began to ery Aman, 
Amdn!"’—but the wind, suddenly 
changing, blew the smoke and flames 
against the Turks; and the janissaries, 
fearful of being surrounded by the 
fire, were compelled to use all their 
efforts to extinguish the conflagration: 
- while the Mamlukes, re-animated by 
this incident, renewed the attack with 
such fury, that the enemy again gave 
- ground, abandoning several of their 
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cannon; and Selim, hopeless of sue. 
cess, ordered a retreat. But at this 
critical juncture, a ery of alarm arose 
in the rear of the Egyptian defences, 
Mustapha-Pasha had made his way 
into the opposite quarter of the city 
with the Asiatic troops, and was.on 
the point of possessing himself of the 
horses, which were held ready in the 
great square by the slaves, to ensure 
the escape of their masters in case of 
the worst;—and the Mamlukes, 
panic-stricken at the prospect of hav- 
ing their retreat cut off, abandoned 
their intrenchments, and dispersed to 
seek safety in flight. The Sultan, 
putting himself at the head of the 
remnant of his household troops, eut 
his way through the opposing masses 
to the open country, and was followed 
by all who succeeded in reaching 
their horses; the remainder sought 
shelter and concealment among their 
adherents in the obscure quarters of 
the town, excepting a few of the most 
determined, who threw themselves in- 
to astrong mosque, and held out till 
they obtained terms of capitulation, 
All resistance now ceased; and the 
military posts were occupied by the 
Ottomans :—but it was not till twelve 
days after the flight of Touman- 
Bey that Selim quitted the camp at 
Boulak, and repaired in procession, . 
preceded by the imperial horse.tails 
and the nakarahs or -kettle-drums, to 
the Castle of the Mountain, or citadel 
of Cairo, where he held a grand divan 
of victory, and received the submission 
of Ghazali and other Circassian chiefs, 
who had made terms with the con- 
queror after the fall of the capital. 
But though the khotbah was now 
recited in all the mosques in the name 
of the Osmanli monarch, he felt far 
from secure while numbers of the 
vanquished lords of the soil still lurk- 
ed in the heart of the city, and afford- 
ed a nucleus for the hopes of their de- 
pendents and partisans; and by the 
advice of the traitor Khayer-Bey, a 
firman was published, offering an am- 
nesty to all who voluntarily gave 
themselves up, and denouncing ven- 
geance against such of the inhabitants 





* 


These streets give more the idea of private passages in a house, till you are 


undeceived by meeting people on horseback, and by their interminable extent and 


labyrinthic properties. 


Many are not much aboye a yard wide, few more than six or 


eight feet."Mr Ramsay’s Journal in Lord Lindsay's Letters, i. 41.—Repre- 
sentations of these streets are given in Lane’s Modern Egyptians, i, 6., and ii. 9. 
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as continued to harbour them. Eight 
hundred Mamlukes surrendered them- 
selves on the faith of these promises, 
or were delivered up by the citizens ; 
but faith and mercy were alike un- 
known to the ruthless policy of Selim: 
the whole number, excepting a few 
who took service with the Turks, 
were decapitated in the great square 
of Romeilah in the presence of the as- 
sembled army :—and this perfidious 
execution was followed by a general 
massacre of those favourable to the 
late rule, whose possessions were re+ 
signed as a booty to the Turkish sol- 
diers.* Among the Mamluke leaders 
who fell victims on this occasion was 
Moghol-Bey, the luckless envoy sent 
by Kansuh to the camp of Selim at 
Aintab—and his fate was shared by 
the valiant Koord-Bey, whose gal- 
lantry, liberality, and eloquence, long 
preserved his fame in the popular tra- 
ditions of Egypt as the flower of Cir- 
cassian chivalry. The place of his 
retreat had been so well chosen, as 
to baffle all the researches of the 
Turkish emissaries, till Selim, solici- 
tous to get this redoubted chieftain 
into his power, conveyed to him, 
through one of his confidants, a writ- 
ten assurance of security under his 
own hand, together with the copy of 
the Koran, on which he had sworn to 
spare his life. The sanctity of these 
pledges disarmed the apprehensions 
of Koord-Bey, and he presented him- 
self at the levee of the victor, who 
surveyed with admiration the noble 
form and features for which the Cir- 
cassian hero stood unrivalled even 
among his own countrymen, and after 
complimenting him on his prowess, 
invited him to range himself under 
his banner. But this offer was re- 
jected with scorn by the undaunted 
Mamluke, who launched forth into an 
animated eulogium on the valorous 
achievements of his former comrades, 
‘* before whose weapons,” (he conti- 
nued) * O son of Bayezid-Khan! both 
the cowardly engines which kill at a 
distance,"and to which alone thy tri- 
umphs are due, and the treason of the 
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caitiff whom I see. standing by ‘th 
throne,’ (Khayer-Bey,) mands (Shaw 4 
been alike powerless, had not the im- 
mutable course of destiny decreed that 
the rule of the Bordjites in Egypt 
should cease, as that of the Caliphs 
and the Ayubites had done in the 
days of old, and as thy own sway, 
sooner or later, will assuredly crumble 
to dust when the Written Hour shall 
arrive.”—* Hast thou not heard,” 
replied Selim, exasperated at the au- 
dacity of this language, ‘‘ that respect 
is due to the presence of kings? and 
is it thus that thou, a slave and a pri. 
soner, darest to address a sultan?”.— 
* Tam no prisoner,” retorted Koord- 
Bey—** I stand here, free and se- 
cure, under the shadow of thine own 
oath and thy Koran: and if I have 
been bought and sold like the rest of 
the Mamlukes, what were thy ances+ 
tors but slaves, sprung from the dust 
under the feet of the mighty Seljooks, 
who were truly sultans of the Turks, 
and held the princes of the East and the 
West as the vassals of their stirrup ?” 
—This second sarcasm inflamed the 
anger of Selim beyond all bounds,- 
and, beckoning to an executioner, he 
again addressed the Bey—* I coun. 
sel thee to beware, lest thou loosen 
by thy untoward words the bond of 
the oath which protects thee | "—*+ I 
will counsel thee in return,” was the 
fearless answer—‘ my head will be 
little gain to thee, and little loss tomy 
own sultan, whose trust is in Allah 
alone! —let the headsman rather do his 
work on Khayer- Bey, and so shalt 
thou escape the punishment which 
awaits in the next world those who 
foster one faithless to his bread and 
salt, and thus become partakers in his 
guilt.” His words were interrupted 
by the impatient wrath of Selim, who 
signed with his hand to the capidji, 
and the head of the bravest of the 
Mamlukes rolled on the floor of the 
council-chamber, at the feet of the 
traitor whom he had denounced with 
his last breath. 

While the halls and palaces of Cairo 
were thus reeking with the blood of 





* The number of those who perished is variously stated at from 10,000 to 30,0002 
Von Hammer even raises it, on the authority of a Turkish writer, to the incredible 
amount of 50,000! The order of time, in all the events subsequent to the capture 


‘of Cairo, differs considerably in the various accounts: 
slaughter after the death of Touman-Bey. 
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their late possessors, the unfortunate 
Touman-Bey, with the diminished and 
dispirited band who still adhered to 
him, took refuge at Djizeh on the 
further bank of the Nile, where he kept 
up a correspondence with his partizans 
in the capital, and negotiated with 
the sheikhs of the Hawareh tribes for 
aid. His promises, with the terror 
which the cruelties of the Ottomans 
had inspired, attracted to his standard 
several thousands of these warlike 
Arabs; and his forces received daily 
augmentations, while the Turks were 
deterred from attacking him by the 
difficulty of procuring a sufficient 
number of boats to attempt the passage 
of the river in face of anenemy. At 
length, however, a flotilla was equip- 
ped, carrying a strong force of troops 
and artillery under the command of 
the Kiashefs* Abu-Hamzah and Jan- 
nem-al-Seifi, two renegade Mamluke 
chiefs, who had volunteered to give 
proof of their zeal in their new alle- 
giance by accepting the conduct of this 
hazardous enterprise. A hostof Arabs 
and Mamlukes disputed their landing ; 
the former were dispersed by the first 
discharge of the artiller, the effects 
of which they had never experienced ; 
but the Circassians, fighting with the 
energy of despair, and exasperated by 
the sight of their traitorous comrades 
in the front rank of the enemy, poured 
down on them with such fury that 
their order was broken at the first 
onset, and the combatants on both 
sides became mingled, horse and foot, 
in one indiscriminate mélée, in which 
the individual address of the Mam- 
lukes easily prevailed over antagonists 
whose chief reliance was on their 
musketry and discipline. The Arabs, 
on perceiving the confusion of their 
foes, returned to the charge, and the 
Osmanlis were falling fast under the 
scimitars of the Egyptians, when Jan- 
nem-al-Seifi, recognizing in the thick- 
est of the fray the person of Dowlat- 
Bey, a chief with whom he had 
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formerly been at feud, spurred his 
horse through’ the press towards’ his 
enemy, and with a loud cry defied 
him to combat. The challenge was 
promptly accepted, but the lance of 
the renegade shivered in the encounter 
against the armour of the Bey:— 
Jannem-al-Seifi was wounded and 
unhorsed ; and the fall of their leader 
decided the route of the Ottomans, who 
fled in confusion to their boats, bear- 
ing with them their disabled chief. 
But many of their vessels were already 
in possession of the victors, who em- 
barked on the Nile in pursuit of the 
fugitives, while those whose retreat 
was intercepted, were cut down with- 
out mercy on the bank. The son 
of the Tartar Khan (brother-in-law 
to Selim) boldly plunged into the 
stream with the fearless horsemen of 
his own nation, and succeeded in sur- 
mounting the current and reaching 
the opposite shore—the remainder 
who escaped, committing their boats 
to the stream, hurried their flight till 
they attained the outposts of the main 
army. 

This disaster, which cost Selim 
6000 of his best troops, taught him 
that neither the spirit nor the prowess 
ofthe Mamlukes were yet broken by 
their previous reverses: and he viewed 
with disquietude and alarm the pro- 
spect of an indefinitely protracted war- 
fare in the long valley of the Nile and 
its environing deserts. Triumphant 
as his arms had hitherto been, his 
army was sorely diminished in num- 
bers by the conflicts which it had un- 
dergone; and independent of the dan- 
ger of an attack on his rear, or an in- 
vasion of Syria or Anatolia by the 
Persians, his absence from Constan- 
tinople had already been prolonged 
beyond any former precedent, and the 
murmurs of the janissaries were with 
difficulty repressed by their officers. 
The question of a renewed attempt at 
negotiation was accordingly propounds 
ed in full divan; and though vehe- 





* The Kiashefs were governors of districts subordinate to the Beys, to whom they 
bore the same relation in the Mamluke scale of precedence which the Turkish sand- 


jak-beys do to the pashas, 


Von Hammer strangely renders the name _Jannem-Seifi, 


“ My soul! my sword / ”—thus making it a hybrid mixture of Turkishand Arabic:—-but 
the addition of Seifi merely implies that he had been a Mamluke of Kansuh-Ghauri, 
one of whose numerous titles was Seif-ed-deen, “ Sword of the Faith.” —( Vide Note in 
p. 35 of the January No.) Tercier (Mem: de l’Academie des Inscriptions, xxi. 568) 
represents him as perishing in this encounter, but erroneously, as he was subsequently 


made sandjak of Bahnasa by Selim. 
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mently opposed by Kbayer- Bey, who 
had every thing to fear in the event 
of the Circassian power remaining 
erect, was carried in the affirmative 
by the influence of the new grand-vi- 
zir Yunus-Pasha, who had from the 
first protested against the campaign 
in Egypt as a rash and bootless expe- 
dition. Two military officers and the 
newly appointed cadhi of Cairo ac- 
cordingly set forward,* attended by 
500 horse to guard them against the 
desert Arabs, as the bearers of over- 
tures to Touman-Bey, who was of- 
fered the government of Egypt for 
life, with investiture as a feudatory 
prince of the Ottoman empire, on 
condition of his acknowledging the 
sovereignty of Selim, striking the coin 
and reading the khotbah in his name, 
and surrendering Alexandria to the 
Turks. But these moderate propo- 
sitions were destined never to reach 
the ear of the Egyptian sultan ; a body 
of Mamlukes, infuriated by the recent 
massacres at Cairo, or (as a Turkish 
writer states) mistaking the formida- 
ble escort of the ambassadors for a mi- 
litary demonstration, waylaid them at 
Meit-Khassim, and cut off the whole 
party. A Mamluke chief, named 
Khoshkhadem, in the Turkish service, 
who ventured in spite of this warning 
to undertake a second mission, escap- 
ed a similar fate only by the fleetness 
of his horse ; and Selim, swearing by 
the Koran that he would avenge these 
affronts by the extermination of the 
Circassians, left a strong.garrison in 
Cairo under the command of the 
grand-vizir, and moved forward with 
all his remaining force to crush the 
enemy at a blow. 

On the approach of the Ottoman 
legions, Touman-Bey, whose little 
army (though now strengthened by 
the addition of the garrisons which had 
been called in from Alexandria and 
the coast) was inadequate to cope 
with their numbers in the field, drew 
off towards the Pyramids, leaving 
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Shadi, the bravest and most loyal of 
the Beys whostill adhered to his cause, 
to watch: their march with a select 
body of Arabs and Mamlukes, and, if 
possible, to intercept their communi- 
cation with the river{ in their rear, - 
through which they drew their sup- 
plies from the magazines at Cairo. 
But (in the words of an Oriental pro- 
verb) ‘as the fall of a house is por- 
tended by the rending of the walls, so 
does strife precede the dissolution of 
a kingdom,” the jealousies between 
the Arab emirs and the Circassian 
chieftains, which had been with diffi- 
culty controlled by the presence of 
the Sultan, broke out with unrestrain- 
ed violence in the corps of observation 
commanded by Shadi-Bey, and a re- 
gular conflict at length ensued between 
the Mamlukes and the Ghazali. Arabs, 
a powerful desert tribe, of which 
the renegade bey, Jan-berdi,: had be- 
come an adopted member (as implied 
by his surname) by the ties of mar- 
riage and hospitality. In the midst 
of this scene of confusion and slaugh- 
ter, the Turkish army was descried 
advancing ; and the Arabs, worsted by 
their Mamtuke antagonists, fled to- 
wards the hostile columns for protec- 
tion ; but their purpose was misunder- 
stood or disregarded by the Turks, 
and pursuers and pursued were alike 
mown down by a murderous fire, till 
the Mamlukes abandoned the unequal 
contest, and their leader hastened to 
rejoin the Sultan at Daschour, and to 
communicate the defection of the Arab 
auxiliariesg The Beys hastily assem- 
bled to deliberate on this alarming 
intelligence ; and it was resolved to 
attempt, at all hazards, the concilia- 
tion of these important allies: but the 
Ghazali emirs, Ebn-Jemad and Sela- 
meh, had already tendered, through 
the intervention of their adoptive 
brother, Jan-berdi, their submission 
to the conqueror; and their answer 
to the mission from Touman was, 
* Allah forbid that we should again 





_* Leunclavius says that Touman-Bey had previously sent envoys to Selim, offering 
to submit ; but this is mentioned by no other writer. 
} It does not very clearly appear how the Turkish army was transported across the 


Nile. 


Paulus Jovius (Jib. xviii.) describes. Selim as building a bridge of boats; and 


this statement has been copied by Knolles and the authors of the “‘ Universal History,” 
who refer to this occasion the adventurous passage of the river by the son of the Tartar 
Khan ; but no authority for this can be gathered from Oriental writers, whose nar- 
rative, particularly in the last scenes of the Egyptian campaign, it is often difficult to 


reconcile with the European accounts. 
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bear arms against the victorious Lord 
of Egypt, the Padishah Selim-Khan!” 
A further retreat now became inevit- 
able, and the indomitable remnant of 
the Circassians proceeded to take post 
at Omdinar, near the left bank of the 
Nile, where they determined to resist 
to the uttermost. The enemy speed- 
ily appeared on all sides, and a suc- 
cessiou of desperate skirmishes ensued, 
which oceupied nearly the whole of 
March 1517. The achievements of 
the Mamluke champions, in this death- 
struggle of their splendour and power, 
are described by Oriental annalists as 
rivalling the deeds in arms ascribed 
to Antar and the other heroes of the 
olden time. ‘* When Shadi advanced 
to the combat,” says Ahmed-al-Ma- 
halli, (an Arabic author quoted by 
Tercier,) “ the strokes of the sword 
and mace resounded like the blows of 
the hammer on the anvil, or like 
horses galloping on stony ground.” 
But the prowess of the Sultan himself 
was pre-eminent among all his fol- 
lowers; and wherever he turned his 
rein, the boldest of the Turkish cava- 
liers avoided his encounter.* On the 
side of the Ottomans, the Ghazali 
Arabs, thirsting for vengeance on 
their former lords, were foremost in 
every attack; and their traitorous 
associate, Jan-berdi, who had dis. 
guised himself by wearing a Bedoween 
garb with its hooded turban, over his 
mail, signalized himself by singly en- 
gaging the most renowned of the Cir- 
cassian warriors. Kait-Bey-al-Rhabi, 
Kansuh-Koord, and Kilidj-Ali, three 
of their best and bravest chiefs, had 
successively fallen before his assaults, 
when the Sultan himself spurred for- 
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ward, aud called on the unknown 
champion to meet him, In the career 
which followed, Ghazali was over. 
thrown, horse and man, and the point 
of his adversary’s lance was already 
at his breast, when, discovering his 
features, he exclaimed, “ In the name 
of the prophet, and for the sake of 
the mystery of our sheikh, Abu-’ 
Sowoud-al-Jarihi, grant me-mercy 1” 
aud at this masonic invocation (for 
such it appears to have been) Touman- 
Bey raised his lance, and suffered 
his vanquished enemy to mount and 
escape. 

But notwithstanding the gallantry 
of their defence, the ranks of the 
Mamlukes were thinned day by day 
in the contest against overwhelming 
numbers; and no tidings of the ex- 
pected succours from Persia reached 
them in their extremity, till Selim, 
irritated by this prolonged and desul. 
tory warfare, summoned the Grand- 
Vizir, and Ayas, the aga of the jan- 
nissaries, to join him with the greatest 
part of the troops which had been left 
at Cairo. The arrival of these rein- 
forcements decided the struggle ; and 
the ill-starred Sultan of Egypt, find- 
ing all further resistance hopeless, 
plunged into the desert with the hand- 
ful of followers who still remained 
around him, and wandered for several 
days among its sandy wastes, uncertain 
whither to bend his further flight. 
In the remote districts of Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, he might have found a 
secure and inaccessible asylum till the 
retreat of the Turks enabled him to 
attempt the recovery of his throne and 
realm; * but it was written in the 
immutable page of destiny that the 





* Touman-Bey was also an accomplished poet ; and Soheili has preserved a Kassideh, 


or Arabic ode of seventy-four couplets, composed at this period, in which the unfor- 
tunate monarch lamented the disasters which had fallen on the Mamluke rule, and the 
impending ruin of their dynasty. 

+ Von Hammer, who notices this characteristic incident, seems at a loss to explain 
*¢ the mystery of our sheikh, Abu-Sowoud-al-Jarihi;’’ but this personage is men. 
tioned by Lane (“ Modern Egyptians,” ii. 274,) as having been “a very famous saint, 
esteemed the most holy person of his day; . . Whose tomb is among the mounds 
of.rubbish on the south of Cairo ;”’ and the cry of Ghazali was doubtless. the symbol 
or private token of some religious association in his honour, in which both he and the 
sultan had been initiated. ‘‘ The tenets, rules, and ceremonies of the durweeshes, like 
those of the free-masons, are not to be divulged to the uninitiated,”’ (Ibid. i. 312.) 
A similar interposition, apparently miraculous, occurs in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” as 
translated by the same author, (ii. 262) :—‘ And a Bedawee took his spear, and was 
about to thrust it into the breast of Alla-ed-deen, whereupon Alla-ed-deen said, ‘ O 
thy blessing, O my lord Abd-el-Kadir, O Geelanee!’ and he saw a hand turn away 
the spear from his breast.” : 
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fortune of Malek-~al-Ashraf” (a title 
of Touman-Bey) “should fall before 
that of Selim- Khan ;” and he directed 
his course towards the Delta, with the 
view of seeking shelter from Sheikh- 
Sefer and MHassan-al-Mehri, two 
powerful Arab chiefs, whose grati- 
tude he had deserved by releasing 
them from the perpetual imprisonment 
to which they had been condemned 
by Kansuh-Ghauri. ~The fugitives 
were received with every exterior 
demonstration of respect ; and Hassan- 
al-Mehri conducted them to a deep 
and hidden valley, accessible only by 
a single narrow approach between 
overhanging rocks ; but this apparent 
solicitude was only a mask for medi- 
tated treachery ; and on the approach 
of Ferhad-Pasha, who was scouring 
the country with 4000 horse, the per- 
fidious emir hastened to acquaint him 
with the retreat of the sultan, and to 
conduct the Turks to the entrance of 
the defile. Thus surrounded and be- 


trayed, Touman-Bey resigned himself 
to his fate, and presented his hands to 
the aga of the janissaries, who bound 
them across his breast,* and led the 
captive monarch, mounted on a mule, 
to the Ottoman encampment. 

When the arrival of the royal pri- 


soner was notified to Selim, he ex- 
claimed with irrepressible exultation, 
* Mashallah! now is Egypt indeed 
conquered!” and his triumph was 
completed by the capture of Shadi- 
Bey, who had been given up, like his 
lord, by the Arab chief on whose pro. 
tection he had thrown himself. The 
entry of the two illustrious captives 
was celebrated by the clangour of 
martial music and repeated salvos of 
artillery, and they proceeded through 
the ranks of the janissaries to the pa- 
vilion of Selim,t who, after an interval 
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of silence; opened the conference by 
demanding of Touman-Bey wherefore 
he had violated the law of nations by 
the murder of the Ottoman ambassa- 
dors, and had so long persevered in a 
hopeless resistance to the Turkish 
arms? ‘ The murder of thy envoys,” 
replied Touman, “ was perpetrated 
without my knowledge, and contrary 
to my orders: and for the rest, is it 
not the duty of every sovereign to de- 
fend the subjects committed by Allah 
to his charge, in obedience to the text 
of the Koran, which says, ‘ He who is 
slain fighting for his home and his 
possessions dieth a martyr?’ I fought 
for my kingdom and for the holy cities, 
of which I am the legitimate guardian, 
and which thou, in the lawless thirst 
of conquest, hast unjustly attacked.” 
** It was not for conquest, but to exact 
due vengeance for the injuries which 
I had received from Kansuh- Ghauri,” 
retorted Selim, “ that I undertook this 
war: and my purpose was sanctioned 
by the solemn fetwas of the mufti and 
the chiefs of the law.”’—* How can 
that cause be just, O Sultan of Roum!” 
answered the Egyptian, ‘ which has 
prospered only by the aid of such 
wretches as Kayer and Ghazali? Is it 
not written, ‘ Let those who have deal- 
ings with a traitor, themselves perish 
by his treason?’ Thou hast been the 
instrument through which our destin 
has been accomplished: but thoug 
thy victories be many, yet shall the 
days of thy reign be few!” The 
dignified firmness of the fallen mo- 
narch inspired even the ferocious 
temperament of Selim with involun- 
tary admiration, and remarking in the 
words of an Arabic proverb—* Jt is 
under the tongue that the man is hidden, 
and the words of this man are both 
bold and sincere,” he announced his 





* State criminals, and prisoners of rank, are thus confined in the East: only male- 
factors have their hands bound behind them. 

+ We have here, and in the succeeding details, followed the Turkish authors quoted 
by Von Hammer. The narrative of a Cadhilasker, translated by Angiolello in Ramusio, 
and copied by Knolles, states in express terms that he was never brought into the 
presence of Selim; and Paulus Jovius further represents him as having been barbar- 
ously tortured before his execution, to compel the discovery of the hidden treasures 
of Kansuh-Ghauri; but these treasures had fallen into the hands of the Turks after 
the defeat of Mardj-Dabik, and the story of the torture is contradicted by the silence 
of every Oriental writer. The circumstances of his capture are also differently re- 
lated ; most of the last-named authorities, with the Univ. Hist., describe him as seized 
by the Arabs while standing up to the neck in a marsh: and Tercier, whom Von 
Hammer corrects in a note for following this account, is almost the only European 
-writer who has not so related it! These discrepancies and contradictions may serve to 
show the confusion into which this part of history has fallen. 
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intention of sending him, with Shadi- 
Bey and the titular caliph Mota- 
wakel,* to Constantinople, where they 
might reside in honour and tranquillity. 
But this gleam of unwonted magna- 
nimity was not of long continuance ; 
the suspicious cruelty of the conqueror 
was awakened, and sedulously nour- 


ished by the artifices of Khayer~Bey, 


who represented to him that his tenure 
of Egypt would never be secure as 
long as the Circassian sultan was in 
existence ; and a tumult at Cairo, in 
which the name of Touman was in- 
voked with regret by the populace, 
had the effect of sealing his doom. 
Shehzuvar- Ali, a chief of the family 
of Zulkadr, who cherished an heredi- 
tary enmity to the Mamlukes from the 
execution of his father by the orders of 
Kansuh-Ghauri, was charged by Selim 
with the accomplishment of the fatal 
mandate; and the gallant Touman- 
Bey, after being paraded likeacommon 
malefactor through the streets of his 
former capital, was publicly hanged at 
the Zawilah gate of the city, April 13, 
1517. Shadi- Bey shared at the same 
time the fate of the master whom he 
had so loyally served; and their bo- 
dies were deposited together in the 
splendid mausoleum} which Kansuh- 
Ghauri had erected for himself; while 
Selim assisted in person at the obse- 
quies of his fallen adversary, and 
caused large sums to be distributed to 
the poor, as alms for the repose of the 
soul of the last sultan of Egypt! 

_ Thus it was that the kingdom of 
Misr, (Egypt,) with its 300 cities and 
7000 villages, passed into the power 
of the victorious Sultan Selim, whose 
fame was exalted to the skies, while 
the rule and monarchy of the Bord- 
jites sank in perpetual abasement.”— 
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(Evliya Effendi.) The day after the 
death of Touman, Selim removed from 
the citadel to the palace in the isle of 
Roudha, where he published in full 
divan the firman declaring the incor- 
poration of Egypt and its dependen- 
cies with his empire, and exacted the 
oath of allegiance from the imams and 
sheikhs of the capital, the chiefs of the 
four orthodox sects, and other high 
functionaries of the state; while the 
traitors, whose aid had so materially 
contributed to the conquest, received 
the stipulated rewards of their treason: 
Ghazali was invested with the pashalik 
of Damascus; and the viceroyalty of 
Egypt, which had at first been granted 
to the grand-vizir Yunus, was trans- 
ferred to Khayer-Bey, whose superior 
knowledge of the country, and exten- 
sive influence over the Arabs, pointed 
him out as fittest for that important 
post. Jannem-al-Seifi, and other 
Mamluke renegades, received subor- 
dinate administrations; and Hassan- 
al-Mehri, with Ebn-Bekir, the be- 
trayer of Shadi- Bey, were recompensed 
by the gift of robes of honour and 
large stipends in money.t In the 
mean time, the districts which had not 
yet been visited by the Turkish arms 
every where submitted on the appear- 
ance of the detachments sent to occupy 
them; the towns on the Mediterranean 
coast opened their gates, and the 
Turkish fleet, under Piri, the capitan- 
pasha, entered the port of Alexandria 
without opposition; while the tri- 
umphs of Selim were crowned by the 
surrender of the Egyptian squadron, 
the naval commander of which, Rais 
Soliman, learning, on his return from 
the Indian sea, the revolution which 
had taken place during his absence, 
forcibly overpowered the opposition 





* Motawakel was the 18th (not 2Ist, as stated by Von Hammer) of the second 
or Egyptian branch of the Abbassides, (see our Jan. No., p. 37;) and it is in virtue 
of a cession said to have been made by him, that the Ottoman emperors have ever 
since claimed the title of Commander of the Faithful. He was detained in confine- 
ment during the life of Selim, but released, and suffered to return to Egypt, by Soliman 
the Magnificent, who assigned him a daily stipend of sixty silver dirhems. He died 
A.D. 1538, leaving two sons; and his descendants are said still to exist at Mekka. 

+ ‘The cemetery of the Mamluke sultans is one of the most interesting sights at © 
Cairo. * * * A city of tombs and mosques—the most splendid domes, pillars of 
the most exquisite Saracenic architecture, and minarets the lightest and airiest imagin- 
able, rising from the desert, like an Oriental Venice, to greet you.”—-Lorp Linpsay’s 
Letters, i. 41. 

} Both these emirs were gibbeted at Cairo in 1525, on account of their part'cipa 
tion in the revolt of Ahmed-Pasha—a just retribution for their former perfidy ! 


\ 
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of his colleague, Azeez-Bey, the 
Mamluke general of the land forces, 
and, carrying the ships into the har- 
bour of Suez, delivered them up to the 
Turkish commandant. 

_ The work of conquest was now com- 
plete: but the reconstruction of the 
frame of government in his newly- 
acquired kingdom, with the realization 
of the immense booty arising from the 
public treasure and the confiscated 
wealth of the Mamluke chiefs, detained 
Selim yet four months in Egypt—an 
interval which was signalized by the 
arrival at Cairo of ambassadors from 
the King of Tunis and other potentates 
of Northern Africa, who hastened to 
avert, by congratulations and profes- 
sions of amity, the further progress of 
the tide of conquest. ‘The deputies 
of the Venetian republic also laid at 
the foot of the throne the tribute of 
8000 golden zecchins, which had been 
annually paid to the later Bordjite 
sultans as an acknowledgment of 
homage for the kingdom of Cyprus*— 
but the religious pride of Selim was 
still more sensibly gratified by the ap- 
pearance of Abu-Noman, son of Ma- 
lek-al- Adel- Mohammed, the reigning 
shereef of Mekka, who in the name of 


his father presented to him the keys 
of the Kaaba in a silver basin, and 
hailed him as Vicar of the Prophet, and 
Protector of the two Holy Cities—thus 
ratifying the title conferred on him by 
anticipation in the mosque of Aleppo, 
and acknowledging him as the head of 


all the Moslem princes. To these 
new prerogatives was attached the 
duty of equipping the pilgrim-caravan, 
the journey of which had been inter- 
rupted by the war of the preceding 
year; but which now set forward with 
unusual pomp, accompanied by the 
new clothing of the Kaaba, the mahmiit 
borne by the holy camel, aid the other 
insignia of royalty, in the name of 
Selim: while a munificent donation of 
money and corn was distributed (under 
the name of the sur7a) to the sheikhs, 
_ the descendants of the. prophet, and 
other ministers of religion resident in 
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the sacred territory ; a largess which 


has been ever since annually continued. 
In the mean time the double work of 
spoliation and legislation rapidly pro- 
ceeded: the most precious possessions 
of the country, the jewels and trea- 
sures accumulated by preceding sove- 
reigns from the tributes of their wide 
dominions, were collected, and sent to 
Alexandria for embarkation on board 
the fleet ; the libraries were stripped of 
all that was rare and valuable in their 
contents; and even the arabesques and 
marble carvings which decorated the 
palaces, were torn from the walls and 
forwarded tothesame destination. In ad- 
dition to this varied and costly freight, 
the fleet bore onits return to Constanti- 
nople the members of many of the 
principal Egyptian families, who were 
forcibly transplanted to Europe with 
the children of Khayer- Bey and the 
remaining Mamlukes, detained as hos- 
tages for the fidelity of their parents. 
The remnant of the Circassians, who 
had given in their adhesion to the Otto- 
man government, were suffered to 
retain their lands in the provinces, for 
the revenues of which they were made 
responsible ; but the head of their body, 
under the title of Shezkh-al-Belad, or 
** chief of the land,’ was fixed at Cairo 
under the eye of the pasha, and their 
power was controlled by the institution 
of a provinéial militia under the name 
of Odjaklus, literally householders, 
(often mentioned as the janissaries of 
Egypt,) to whom was entrusted the 
custody of the citadel of Cairo, Alex- 
andria, and other fortified points ; and 
who were endowed with peculiar im- 
munities and privileges, but forbidden 
to hold or acquire landed property. 
The commandant or aga of this corps 
ranked next in the divan of Cairo to 
the sultan’s viceroy; and in order to 
mark more unequivocally the degrada- 
tion to which the Mamlukes were re- 
duced, the Sheikh-al-Belad was even 
compelled, on occasions of ceremony, 
to hold the stirrup while the Odjaklu- 
Bashi mounted his horse! Such was 
the system of mutual restraint devised 





* This tribute had originated in 1427, when Cyprus was overrun, and the king, John 
Il., carried prisoner to Cairo by the forces of the Egyptian sultan Barsebai; and the 
payment had been punctually continued by the Venetiens, who, on the failure of the 
house of Lusignan, occupied the island by virtue of a donation (1489) from Catherine 


Cornaro, the widow of the last king. 


+ The mahmil is described and figured by Lane, ij. 182: Von Hammer incorrectly 
mentions it as containing the clothing of the Kaaba. 
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by Selim to hold in subjection a pro- 
vince to which its magnitude and re- 
moteness rendered the ordinary Turk- 
ish regulations inapplicable—and so 
effectual did it prove, that it was not 
till the commencement of the 18th 
eentury, when the Odjaklu institution 
had fallen into utter decay and in- 
efficiency, that the Mamlukessucceeded 
in regaining their former ascendancy, 
and exercising till the French invasion 
a sway under which the authority of 
the porte was reduced to a shadow, 
and which, under the famous Ali-Bey, 
even assumed for a short period the 
eharacter of an independent sovereign- 
ty.* 

oe was not till the commencement 
of September 1577, that the Ottomans 
quitted the bleeding and devastated soil 
of Egypt, which has never since been 
visited by a Turkish sultan, and re- 
traced their march to the frontiers of 
Syria, accompanied by a train of a 
thousand camels laden with spoil. As 
they traversed in their progress the 
desert of Al-Arish, the sultan, ad- 
dressing the grand-vizir, whose opin- 
ion had always been adverse to the 
invasion of Egypt, asked him, “ What 
sayest thou now? To-morrow we 
shall again be at Gaza, and in eight 
months we have achieved the conquest 
of Misr!”— And what availeth our 
conquest ?* retorted Yunus-Pasha ; 
** we have lost half our army by fa- 
tigue or the sword, and Egypt, which 
was formerly held by an enemy, is now 
governed by a traitor, who is worse 
than an open foe.” This reply, die- 
tated by jealousy of Khayer- Bey, who 
had supplanted Yunus in the pashalik 
of Egypt, stung the sultan into un- 
governable fury ; and the unfortunate 
vizir was instantly dragged from his 
herse by his order, and decapitated by 


the attendant Solaks or guards in the 
desert, where the caravanserai of 
Khan-el- Yunus, ereeted on the spot, 
still perpetuates the name of this vie- 
tim of capricious cruelty. The re- 
mainder of the march was unmarked 
by any incident of importance, and 
Selim entered Constantinople in tri- 
umph, July 1518, after an absence of 
more than two years from his capital. 
The next year was consumed im re- 
dressing the disorders which this in- 
terregnum had oecasioned, and quell- 
ing a revolt in Anatolia: but the rest- 
less spirit of Selim was incapable of 
repose, and in the spring of 1520 he 
announced his determination of effect- 
ually crushing, by a second invasion, 
the Sheah monarchy of Persia, now 
left without an ally by the extinction 
of the Mamluke empire. But in the 
midst of his preparations his constitu- 
tion was undermined by a malignant 
cancer, which the skill of his physi- 
cians was inadequate to treat; and 
after enduring excruciating torments, 
he expired on the road from Constan- 
tinople to Adrianople, September 22, 
1520, near the spot where, eight years 
before, he had given battle to his fa- 
ther. ‘* The glory of his conquests,” 
says a Turkish writer, “ when com- 
pared to those of his forefathers, was 
as the splendour of the setting sun ; 
for as they extended further, so was 
the time shorter during which he sur- 
vived them: he reigned nine years, 
during which the khotbah was said 
in his name in a thousand and one 
mosques: but his renown was speedily 
eclipsed by that of his son, the invin- 
cible supporter of Islam, and cleaver 


.of the heads of unbelievers, the illus- 


trious Sultan Soliman-Khan Ghazi 
the Magnificent.” 





* We have been unable to find any oriental evidence of the treaty cited by Savary, 
(Lettres sur l"Egypte,) which Selim is said to have granted tothe conquered Mam- 
Tukes ; but it appears probable that some such agreement was tacitly, if not formally, 
concluded ; perhaps the true date is 1525, when the administration of Egypt was 
finally settled by Ibrahim, the famous grand-vizir of Soliman the Magnificent, 
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WORDSWORTH. 


‘Worpswortu is one of those on 
whom innumerable critiques and essays 
will be written—on whom a thousand 
attaeks will be made, which will call 
forth as many ardent defenees—whose 
very faults will be raised into peculiar 
merits—whose merits will be as often 
rendered questionable by near conti- 
guity to some most assailable defect— 
and a right estimate of whom, as it 
will certainly occupy many pens, so 
perhaps from many pens only will it 
ever be safely gathered. Meanwhile let 
what follows take its place amongst 
the crowd of such performances, pre- 
sent or to come, and avail for what it 
may be worth towards a right under- 
standing and fair appreciation of the 
poet. It will be observed that the 
writer of this paper assumes not here 
the editorial we. Maga must not be 
hastily compromised on so great a 
question in the courts critical. A praise 
perhaps too timid, a censure perhaps 
too blunt, a strain of remark perhaps 
distinguished not at all by peculiar re- 
finement, must not be construed into 
the final sentence of Maga upon 
Wordsworth. So he keeps to his soli- 
tary ego; he foregoes, that he may 
not diminish, the prestige which in 
these pages so justly belongs to the 
plural of authorship ; from mere mo- 
desty he becomes egotistical. 

The strong, spontaneous passions, 
the stirring enterprizes of life, the pomp 
_ of war, and the beauty of woman— 
these have been the earliest, and will 
ever remain the most effective subjects 
of poetry; but nevertheless, as the 
minds of men become more generally 
cultivated, as reflection steals even upon 
the busy; agitated multitude, there 
enters into competition with these a 
new subject, or rather a new method 
ef reviewing all the old topics with 
which the world has been ringing. 
Philosophie thought—that thought 
whieh every one of us indulges, who, 
pondering the world and his own ex- 
istence, endeavours to frame for him- 
self some intelligible whole, some un- 
derstood scheme of things—this now 
demands its poetic exposition. It is 
no cold apathetic matter this philoso- 

hy, * not harsh and erabbed, as dull 

suppose ;” neither is it always 
‘musical as is Apollo’s lute.” Much 


meditation, it is found, so far from 
stilling and pacifying the human 
breast, opens fresh sources ef troubled 
feeling ; and a retreat the most secure 
from outward shocks may prove but 
the undisturbed arena for conflicting 
passions. There needs no private 
grief to summon these eternal com- 
batants to the stage, no apparatus of 
crowded circumstance, no dire event ; 
the sources of incessant and contend- 
ing emotions lie ever open to the me- 
ditative man—wide as the world with- 
out, and near to him as his own con- 
scious spirit. He has but to look 
abroad on the great scene of humanity ; 
he has but to look within on his own 
single being, and the tide of feeling 
flows. On these topics, so obvious, 
so inscrutable, he ponders with ever 
changeful results; and the two topics, 
himself and the world, though separa. 
ble in terms, are, in faet, never disso- 
ciated ; for it is the heart of the thinker 
which makes the world the mystery 
it seems ; and the world, as it rolls on 
in the clear sunshine, or under the 
thick clouds of a philosophy as vari- 
able as the skies, throws back a eonfi- 
dence, or a terror, on the solitary 
heart. In the retirement of study, 
amidst the silence of thought, there 
may ensue, therefore, conflicts as long 
and desperate, attended with as in- 
tense excitement, with as sudden turns 
of fate, and by as lamentable fortunes, 
as were the clamorous wars of the 
Iliad. To this new battle-field, where 
the arrew hburtles not in the air, butis 
felt deep within the wound, the poet 
cannot fail to come: amidst these new 
encampments of hostile philosophies, 
the minstrel shall wander with his 
harp, and he shall find passions to sing 
of, as wild, as daring—ay, and as ten- 
der and moving too—as any that be- 
leaguered city, or the fair form of 
woman, have given to his verse. 

To this field of meditation, where 
the world is presented to each indivi- 
dual as if he were not a part of it, but 
an observer only—while that observa- 
tion may perhaps constitute one of 
the most restless portions of this rest- 
less life—to this field our poets have 
betaken themselves in great force; 
and in this last age, especially, of our 
literature—this age, which should, 











. 
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perhaps, be described as having just 

assed by, several of them are mainly 
distinguished by this characteristic— 
that the feelings they give forth are 
pre-eminently those of the reflective 
man; that they portray the passions 
of solitude, the pride and the despair 
of thought. Byron, Shelley, Cole~- 
ridge, Wordsworth, have it in com- 
mon that their verse is an exposition 
of themselves ; their own self-inflicted 
agitation, or well-earned tranquillity. 
It is not a picture of the world, dra- 
matically drawn, which they present to 
us; but constantly the picture as seen 
through the medium of their personal 
feelings and convictions. And how 
widely different in some of them was 
this medium! To all the band, as 
to all thinking men, this life presents 
itself as a vision in great part painful 
and unintelligible ; but the manner, 
how diverse, in which they encounter 
the eternal perplexity! Byron wars 
against the world with vain and self- 
destructive violence ; Shelley would 
madly create a new world, with man 
the god of it; Wordsworth clung to 
the old remedy, a great patience and 
atrustin Heaven. Viewed in relation 
to this philosophical arena, Words- 
worth might. be briefly described as 
one who drew his inspiration from the 
scene, but escaped its turbulence. In 
him this mental strife is seen only to 
be reproved, controlled, tranquillized. 
His harp is strung for peace and for 
virtue. Of course, you must not 
quarrel with him because he gives 
you none of those animating pictures 
of battle, or those strains of a tender 
resistless passion, which you may find 
abundantly elsewhere. A thoughtful 
calm is what he labours to induce ; 
and themes like these he absolutely 
renounces :— 


** Noise is there not enough in. doleful 
war, 

But that the heaven-born poet must stand 
forth, 

And lend the echoes of his sacred shell 

To multiply and aggravate the din? 

Pangs are there not enough in hopeless 
love, 

And in requited passion all too much 

Of turbulence, anxiety, and fear, 

But that the minstrel of the rural shade 

Must tune his pipe insidiously to nurse 

The perturbation ineach suffering breast ?” 


Such being the reflective cast of 
his poetry, he who undertakes a criti- 


cism on Wordsworth, should endea- 


‘your, as his highest aim, to enter into 


the intellectual character—to explore 
the spirit of the man—to discover 
with what philosophy, or with what 
feeling, he habitually looked on human 
life—to set before us that temper, 
and those intimate convictions, which 
mould even the very rapture of the 
poet’s imagination. By so doing, he 
would place us on a vantage ground, 
from which we should truly appreciate 
and understand the poet. . He would 
not amuse or perplex us by a mere 
string of epithets of praise or censure, 
but would let us into the workings of 
the poet’s mind, and therefore into 
the real qualities of his verse. But 
before any attempt of this kind is 
made, there is one popular topic con- 
nected with the poetry of Words- 
worth which seems to demand atten- 
tion, and which it were better to dis- 
cuss at once, and separately. It so 
happens that the name of Wordsworth 
is almost as generally associated with 
certain singularities of style, and with 
certain controversies on poetic diction, 
as with the nobler peculiarities of 
thought and sentiment; and I must 
pass judgment on that homeliness and 
simplicity of manner which distin- 
guishes some of his earlier produc- 
tions, and which, with many persons, 
is still the first thing called to mind 
on the mention of his name.. To this 
topic, therefore, and perhaps to some 
others connected with his style, I will 
first address myself ; and this arrange< 
ment of my subject will, at all events, 
produce an agreeable order of pro- 
gression—for I shall have to com- 
mence with remarks somewhat cold 
and captious, and in the tone of cen- 
sure and rebuke; and having per- 
formed this due sacrifice to critical 
justice, I shall be the better entitled 
to call for no scanty measure of 
esteem for the poetic mind of Words- 
worth—for the tenor of his thoughts, 
so calm, so full of pathos—for pas- 
sions steeped in meditation—for a 
benignant philosophy seeking utter- 
ance in chastened verse. 

Wordsworth has set before us in 
his happiest efforts a model of pure 
and classic diction. In ten pages of 
the * Excursion,” there shall be found 
more signal instances of choice and 
original adaptation of language to 
thought, than in as many volumes of 
what, at one time, bas passed current 
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for decent poetry. In this very mat- 
ter of style, no writer has exercised 
over his contemporaries a more mark- 
ed and fortunate influence. It may 
be observed, that a taste prevails 
amongst our minor, our most diminu- 
tive poets, for chaste and subdued ex- 
pression, which is attributable in no 
small degree to his influence. More- 
over, with some exceptions, which, on 
the present occasion, it would carry 
me too far to discuss, I cordially 
acquiesce in those strictures upon 
poetic diction which are contained in 
the preface to the ‘* Lyrical Ballads,” 
and applaud that reformation amongst 
the muses which he there proposes, 
and which his better works have 
assisted to effect. Apparently, men 
used to think that a certain conven- 
tional idiom constituted, or was essen- 
tial to, poetry ; and to such an extent 
has this absurdity been carried, that 
the time has been, when it was abso- 
lutely considered a signal merit to 
raise a low subject, by sheer force of 
this lever of poetic diction ; so that the 
attempt, in“reality the most ridicu- 
lous conceivable, was ostentatiously 
made, to describe commonplace things 
in language the mést heroic and ima- 
ginative. It was a matter of boast to 


select the most unpromising subject, 
that a miserable skill might be dis- 
played in decorating it with ornaments 


quite foreign to its nature. To this 
perverted taste, the result of a slavish 
spirit of verbal imitation, whether of 
ancient classics or native predecessors 
—to this poetic pedantry Wordsworth 
gave the last and mortal blow. He 
must not be represented as engrossing 
the merit of some sudden reformation. 
Cowper had already, in his ‘‘ Task,” 
entered his practical and most efficient 
protest against overlaying the verse 
with mere adventitious ornament, with 
what may be called a poetic termin- 
ology. The fault, indeed, was one 
which no man of genius—one would 
think, no man of real feeling and 
energy of thought—would habitually 
commit, though the taste of the day 
might occasionally betray him into it. 
Enough, however, ~remained of this 
poetic affectation, when Wordsworth 
began to write, to vex his soul, and 
drive him to declared hostility against 
it; enough remained to entitle him to 
our gratitude for sweeping the linger- 
ing annoyance from our path. 

But while I admire—none more 
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admires—the cultivated plainness, the 
sweet sobriety of his better style, 
while I applaud the happy influence 
he has, on the whole, exerted upon 
our current literature, I beg mosf de- 
cidedly to protest against that exceed- 
ing homeliness of phrase and puerility 
of subject which deface the Lyrical 
Ballads, and which occasionally de- 
form his more elaborate productions. 
Such things as “ Goody Blake and 
Harry Gill,” I beg not to be thought 
for a moment to tolerate. I regard 
them as mere excrescences on the 
works of Wordsworth. Andwhy are 
they thus offensive? Not because of 
their simplicity. No: I quarrel with 
that style and manner which have 
called forth so much discussion, not be- 
cause they are too simple or toonatural, 
but because they depart from true sim- 
plicity—because they are no? natural. 
Incombating one affectation he fellinto 
another, and a worse—the affectation 
of silliness and ignorance. It is, in 
fact, incorrectly called simplicity ; it 
is affectation, and therefore, without 
doubt, detestable. 

By all means let a writer, conscious 
of high culture and refined susceptibi- 
lity, speak out boldly whatever his heart 
suggests to him—he will reach, I doubt 
not, the hearts of others. Let him do 
this fearlessly, undeterred by conven- 
tional prejudices, whether of the draw- 
ing-room or the scholar’s study. I 
claim for him the utmost freedom in 
every movement of his own strong 
spirit. Every thing which the eye of 
that man seizes—which his soul moves 
to—let us have it; but let us have it 
as it appears to him, and in such lan- 
guage as from him it spontaneously 
calls forth. This were true simplicity, 
the simplicity which the subject forces 
upon the man; and this will always be 
effective. But is it true simplicity, is 
it any thing but ridiculous affectation, 
if a powerful writer, not writing for 
children, chooses to indite a nursery 
rhyme? Can it be a genuine opera- 
tion of mind which brings this nursery 
rhyme from one accustomed to brood 
pensively over his subject ?—which, 
above all, places a verse of childish 
doggerelin a poem where the very next 
stanza probably displays a singular 
refinement of thought or expression ? 
What defence will be made? Willit 
be said that, on these oceasions, the 
poet himself is not supposed to speak ? 
that some ignorant person, some child 
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or old woman, innocent of letters, 
must be imagined to narrate the inci- 
dent? If such a character should be 
faithfully sustained, (which in some 
instances may perhaps be readily con- 
ceded,) yet I see no peculiar charm in 

oetry indited by an ignorant person. 
But such a part is in general very ill 
sustained. The rustic, unlettered 
spokesman, if any such be intended, 
breaks out into the graces of the ac- 
complished writer, into the sentiments 
of the most reflective of poets. 

Or will it be thought enough to say 
of this silliness and triviality, that it is 
an imitation of the old ballad style? 
If it be so, this is no excuse. If we 
laugh at the hapless poet who cannot 
speak of the scent of a violet without 
talking of the “ breath of Flora,” are 
we to treat with any respect a wilful 
meanness and poverty of expression, 
because there is something like it in the 
ballad of Chevy Chase? If the study of 
the Greekand Latin classics is not ad- 
miited as sufficient apology for a cold, 
exotic, artificial diction, is an admira- 
tion for certain rude specimens of na- 
tive genius to be an excuse for any 
bald disjointed chat—any gossipry—that 
an accomplished writer may please to 
descend to? Go into a Gothic cathe- 
dral, built and adorned, it may be, at 
the same time when these Gothic 
rhymes were writ—you shall find many 
a sculpture where the countenance ex- 
hibits much sweetness or dignity of ex- 
pression ; you shall find many a figure 
where the drapery is gracefully and 
nobly adjusted; if you are an artist, 
you cannot fail to gather some useful 
hints ; but what sort of praise will you 
deserve, if, not content with extracting 
what is really excellent, you will also 
imitate what is rude, mean, and skilless, 
in these performances ?—if you will 
revive those. fleshless limbs, those 
straight shanks, those long thin hands, 
palpably never made to bend, never 
designed to take hold of any thing, 
whatever the sculptor may have in- 
serted between the thumb and the un- 
conscious fingers? Were an artist to 
model a figure, having one arm disposed 
with all the grace that a Canova or a 
Flaxman could bestow, and the other 
stiff and constrained as that of some 
venerable saint who stands compressed 
within her narrow niche, he would not 
be guilty of a greater absurdity than 
Wordsworth has committed in some 
of his injudicious combinations, 
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There is a little piece called The 
Thorn, which will be familiar to every 
reader of this poet. In parts of this 
piece, and especially at the commence. 
ment, there is a poetic fancy which 
could only be generated in a mind of 
refined cultivation ; yet throughout the 
narrative we are treated with such lines 

as these— 
‘¢ Tis like an infant’s grave in size, 
As like as like can be ;” 


and this— 
‘* I cannot tell—I wish I eould ;” 


and the repetition of this interesting 
declaration— ‘ 


* More know I not—I wish I did— 
And it should all be told to you.” 


The poet, I suppose, is the narrator 
here, for he seems to introduce himself 
in the following lines : 

“* But that she goes to this old thorn, 
The thorn which I described to you, 

And there sits in a scarlet cloak, 

I will be sworn is true. 

For one day with my telescope, 

To view the ocean wide and bright, 
When to this country first I came, 

Ere I had heard of Martha’s name, 

I climb’d the mountain’s height: 

A storm came on, and [| could see 

No object higher than my knee.” 


Such writing as this, of which, if 
the search were agreeable, far more 
egregious specimens might be found, 
may have its admirers and defenders. 
I will not be one. Let the poet take 
what flight he will upwards, and, 
though he venture near the clouds, I 
will do my best to follow him; but I 
will not, to please any man, make pain- 
ful efforts to crawl and creep, and imi- 
tate the movements of the halt and the 
blind. 

Every one remembers the verse 
which has been quoted in one of By- 
ron’s prefaces for especial ridicule— 


“Up! up! my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double: ; 

Up! up! my friend, and clear your looks, 
Why all this toil and trouble ?” 


Thus commences, in this wanton 
doggerel, a little poem from which 
stanzas such as the two following may 
be extracted. They are gracefully 
moulded, and distinguishable for ele- 


- gance and terseness of expression. 


“© One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages ean, 
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Sweet is the lore which nature brings— 
Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things, 
We murder to dissect.” 


Now, what similarity, what congruity 
is there between these and the verse. 
first quoted? What had such a verse 
to do here? Would the same mind, 
within the compass of one very brief 
composition, have written in these two 
opposite manners, if it had not been 
tampering with itself—if it had not been 
affecting singularity instead of working 
after its own natural impulses ? 

The poem of Peter Bell is too re- 
markable an instance of the peculiar 
hallucination which seems to have be- 
set Wordsworth at one period of his 
career, to pass without notice. It is 
deserving, in this respect, of our espe- 
cial attention. The subject itself of the 
pores shall by me pass uncensured. A 
iardy rogue and vagrant, penetrated 
by superstitious terror, and thus re- 
ceiving an impulse towards a better 
course of life, may be no unfit subject 
for verse—if the verse be well fitted 
to the subject. Ifor one am not un. 
willing to hear of Peter Bell, of all he 
thought, or how he contrived, like 
many others, almost miraculously not 
to think at all. But the tone and 
manner in which the subject is treated 
are so uncertain, so various, so indeci- 
sive—there is such a confusion of the 
serious and comic, of high and low— 
that the reader is kept throughout in 
a most disagreeable state of perplexity 
as to what the writer himself is aiming 
at. Pray, into’what mood of mind 
does he wish to throw his reader? 
What does he intend? Is he grave, 
or humorous? If both by tdrns, 
where ends the iaalis «: weeee be- 
gins the humour? The supersti- 
tious alarm of Peter Bell produces no 
mirth; and certainly his encounter with 
the jackass strikes us with no sympa- 
thetic horror—no awe or consterna- 
tion. The main incident of the piece 
creates no impression whatever. I 
meet with nothing in the narrative 
which excites an interest of any kind 
in this Peter Bell. But amidst a con- 
fusion of divers styles, and discordant 
moods, I collect fragments of as exqui- 
site poetry as Wordsworth ever wrote, 
but which have no more legitimate 
connexion with Peter Bell than with 
the last Christmas carol, 

Never did poet select a subject less 
suitable to his powers than Words- 
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worth, when he undertook to celebrate 
the night adventures of this vagrant 
So little seope did the subject 
legitimately give to his own peculiar 
genius, that he was compelled to have 
recourse to one of the worst artifices 
of that artificial school of poetry which 
he has done so much to expose and to 
displace. That artifice consists in as- 
sociating with an object, which itself 
affords no poetry, some other which 
does; and then, under.pretence of de- 
scribing the first, do little in reality but 
describe the second. This was one 
great means for raising the style, as it 
was called. Topics are suggested 
which, instead of coalescing with the 
original subject, insensibly draw off 
the attention from it. Now, let us 
take an example, the first that comes 
to hand, of the use of this expedient by 
a poet of the old school, and compare 
Som- 
merville’s Chase is a poem, the name 
of which at least is still familiar to our 
ears. Sommerville seems to have 
thought it a very meritorious thing to 
tell us allabout dogs—their training and 
their feeding—in heroic language and 
sounding blank verse. Talking of dogs © 
leads him naturally enough to the ken- 
nel, the structure of which he tells us 
is a matter of prime importance, as no 
doubt it is. ‘To describe a kennel in - 
all the majesty of blank verse was hard 
work. Well, but the sun shines upon 
a kennel as brightly as on & palace; 
why not describe the sun instead: or, 
at all events, so mingle together the 
sun and the landscape and the dog- 
kennel, that the reader shall hardly 
know which he is thinking of? Ac- 
condinglys we are treated with these 
ines :—= 


“* First let the kennel be the huntsman’s 
care ! 

Upon some little eminence erect, 

And fronting to the ruddy dawn ; its courts 

On either hand wide opening to receive 

The sun’s all-cheering beams, when mild 
he shines, 

And gilds the mountain tops.” 


These palatial courts, these meun- 
tain tops, this rising sun, do they not 
constitute a glorious description of the 


dog-kennel? Wordsworth, after the 
like manner, when he came to describe 
his tinker, Peter Bell, found him to be 
no poetical subject. This man wan- 
dered through the country, and felt-not 
like a poet; so he bethought him te 
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describe the poet he was not, and 
mingle this with the tinker that lte was. 
Thus something would be done, some 
inlet would be contrived for the genius 
of the writer. And accordingly, the 
account of Peter Bell contains an ex- 
quisite description of the feelings of the 
poetic lover of nature. Sommerville 
and Wordsworth differ in this, that the 
one introduced mere commonplace, the 
other excellent poetry ; but the artifice 
and trick is the same in both, Here 
is the passage from Peter Bell. It is 
a celebrated one, and parts of it are re- 
p2atedly quoted ; but those who are 
familiar with these from quotation, 
would hardly suspect the connexion in 
which they stand in the original. 


* In vain through every changeful year 
Did nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 


** Small change it made in Peter's heart 
To see his gentle pannier’d train 

With more than vernal pleasure feeding 
Where’er the tender grass was leading 
Its earliest green along the lane. 


In vain through water, earth, and air, 
The soul of happy sound was spread, 
When Peter on some April morn, — 
Beneath the broom or budding thorn, 
Made the warm earth his lazy bed. 


« At noon, when by the forest’s edge 
He lay beneath the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart—he never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky ! 


“© On a fair prospect some have look’d, 
And felt, as I have heard them say, 
As if the moving.time had been 

_ A thing as steadfast as the scene 

On which they gazed themselves away, 


*¢ Within the breast of Peter Bell 
Such silent raptures had no place” —— 


Certainly not, nor should this have 
been the place for describing them. 
There are lines here which every one 
hastens to pluck from the poem. No 
one willingly recalls a second time 
their connexion with Peter Bell. They 
are quoted and remembered simply as 
Wordsworth’s, and as the utterance of 
the poet. What fair relation, though 
it be one of eontrast and opposition, 
ean the tinker have to such a thought 
as this :— 
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** On a fair prospect some have look’d 
And felt, as I have heard them say, 

As if the moving time had been 

A thing as steadfast as the scene 

On which they gazed themselves away !” 


Having thus freely censured this 


‘affected homeliness of diction and of 


subject, which, it should be remem- 
bered, vitiates a small portion only of 
his writings, it is fit that I keep in 
view, if only for the sake of protecting 
this criticism from misinterpretation, 
that there is a genuine and beautiful 
simplicity in some of the minor pieces 
of Wordsworth, which no person of 
any taste will fail to discriminate, 
Some gentle sentiment, some touching 
characteristic of infancy, some fan- 
tastic pathos, such as the mind, if not 
under the dominion of severer thought, 
willingly admits is placed before us 
in a pure and really simple diction. 
Sometimes, amidst the summer fancies 
of the poet in his reverie, the shadows 
of a deeper and more melancholy 
thought are seen to blend; as in the 
Lines written in Early Spring, where 
a fantastic life and happiness assigned 
to nature leads to sad reflections on 
the infelicities of man. They are too 
familiar to need quotation: these are 
the closing verses :—- 


“ The. budding twigs spread out their fan 


* To catch the breezy air ; 


And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 


‘** From Heaven if this belief be sent, 
If this be Nature’s holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 

What man has made of man!” 


Besides this peculiar and anomalous 
sort of rusticity, into which it cannot 
be said that he fell, but rather that he 
precipitated himself, Wordsworth has 
been censured for prolixity of style, 
and a choice of prosaic expressions. 
Neither do I attempt to vindicate him’ 
entirely from these critical charges. 
I must admit that he sometimes deve- 
lopes his ideas with a length and am- 
plitude, and with a sinuous, languid 
movement, by no means suited to 
poetry. I must admit, for my own 
part at least, that there are many pages 
in the six volumes of Wordsworth, 
those especially which are devoted to 
the Historical and Ecclesiastical Son- 
nets, which it requires a littic courage 
to go fairly through with. There is 
probably not one of those sonnets in 
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which some peculiar merit of thought 
or expression might not be found ; but 
to read fourteen lines of merely blame- 
less matter, or where there is nothing 
remarkable except an artistical skill 
and mastery of language, for the sake, 
perhaps, of one line of rare excellence, 
is a wearisome task to any but a de- 
votee. The proportion is not fair. 
They may finally reward our patience, 
but they certainly try it. Let me add, 
however, that these faults of style, pro- 
lixity, and a tendency to the prosaic, 
or passionless, ought to be looked on 
with somewhat more indulgence in 
Wordsworth than in another, because 
they are intimately connected with his 
peculiar merits—his anxious avoidance 
of all epigram and conccit ; his desire 
to escape the beaten path of poetic 
ornament ; his determination never to 

' workby the Gradus ; never to construct 
a line, as schoolboys make their Latin 
verses, by stealing half a verse from 
one poetand half a verse from another. 
Denying himself all assistance from 
the commonplaces of poetry, he was 
almost compelled to fill up many an 
interval with what must seem flat and 
prosaic. Nor let it be forgotten, that 
if examples of prolixity may be ga- 
thered from his works, examples of the 
very opposite quality might also be 
collected. In Zhe Poet's Epituph, in 
the Lines on Rob Roy's Grave, what 
a polished terseness! Not a word su- 
perfluous ; and yet thé verse so com- 
plete that its structure seems to have 
been his only study. What laconic 
brevity, to be combined with so musi- 
cal an utterance! It is Alcibiades 
turned Spartan ! . 

And now, having thus touched upon 
the style of Wordsworth, and stated, 
at least with impartiality, its merits and 
its defects, let me endeavour to enter 
a little into the spirit of this writer. 
Let me describe this poet; and if I 
shall be successful in my description, 
I shall, in a compendious manner, 
have given an account of the qualities 
of his poetry—shall have indicated 
what a reader js to expect from him, 
and what to excuse as well as to ad- 
mire. 

This portrait 


will, of course, be 
drawn solely from his works, in all 
cases the only legitimate source of 


our knowledge of an author. I de- 
precate the mingling the biography 
of the man with an estimate of the 
poet in his verse. What is it to me 
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how a great writer appears in the 
ordinary affairs of life, MD his chance 
acquaintance, to his rélations, or even 
to his friend? What he is when the 
pen is in his hand, when he is alone 
with his thoughts, when through the 
medium of the silent page he is con- 
versing with the unseen multitude 
without—this is all I am concerned 
with. There are who run away with 
an anecdote, and think they understand 
something more of the man whose writ- 
ings they peruse. Zhat man is to be 
known only by those writings; the 
rest is mere gossip; it belongs not at 
all to the thinking being, who, through 
his productions, is wielding a power 
over the world. Life must, exert over 
him, as over all others, a thousand 
incongruous influences ; but if he sus- 


tains a certain decided character in 


the hour of his serious thought, it 
matters not what he has been, or what 


he may be again, whether better or 


worse, in the remaining hours of the 
day. We must all read the biogra- 
pher—a natural curiosity impels us— 
but let us forget him when we return 
to the pages of the poet. 

Imagine, then, our much meditative 
bard living, as from his verse we find, 
remote from crowded cities, in a moun- 
tainous and beautiful region. He has 
evidently carried with him to that re~ 
treat a taste for abstract contempla- 
tion, and this his leisure permits him 
uninterruptedly to indulge. It is huma- 
nity rather than men that he studies ; 
it is the principie of virtue, rather than 
virtuous actions, which he revolves and 
celebrates. The ethereal substance of 
speculative philosophy—feelings and 
imaginations which have been wrought 
out of contemplative abstractions— 
these his genius delights in when in its 
higher moods. The shadowy thought 
is portrayed in such radiance of poe- 
try as best becomes it. Visionary feel- 
ings, which those who have entertained 
have deemed almost beyond the reach 
of language, this pensive, patient min- 
strel has worded for us, and embodied in 
harmonious verse for such as can recog- 
nize them. A rare, and withal a peril- 
ous excellence. For if the verse should 
transcend the ordinary circle of thought, 
so that men of shrewdness and ability, 
who in their own intellectual labours 
display an unfailing perspicecity, should 
find no meaning in the line, these will 
boldly pronounce it to be unintelligible 
—the world will take their word for jt 
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=the poet will lose his honour ; and 
in that very instance where he was ex- 
ercising the highest faculty of lan- 
guage, will he be condemned for ob- 
scurity and mysticism. There is no 
help for this. Wordsworth lies un- 
der such a charge, and some of the 
highest efforts ‘of his pen have been 
brought forward as examples to sup- 
port it. 

I would not be bound to make intel- 
ligible every line which Wordsworth, 
or any other poet, has written; but to 
this charge of obscurity and mysti- 
cism, as levelled in particular against 
him, I am disposed, on behalf of the 
poet, to stand stoutly on the defensive. 
The obscurity, it must be remembered, 
is not pretended to be in the diction, 
but in the matter itself. He is with- 
out dispute a remarkably clear writer, 
so far as expression is concerned ; but 
the thought he undertakes to express 
is said to be often vague, or dark; or, 
in fact, no thought at all. Now, in 
order to judge fairly on this matter, 
thetwo following considerations should 
be borne in mind, which, if skilfully 
applied, will go far to vindicate him 
from this charge. Ist, That if a poet 


should think fit to deal with certain of 


the more abstruse or fantastic doctrines 
of the schools, we must not censure 
him for that obscurity which is inhe- 
rent in the doctrines themselves. If, 
for instance, the innate ideas, and prior 
existence of the human soul, taught 
hy Plato, or the transcendentalism of 
Kant, be glanced at, or for the time 
adopted, it is not on the poet we must 
visit whatever wildness or mysticism 
we may attribute to these dogmas. 
The philosopher must answer for the 
philosophy ; the poet is not responsible 
for the argumentative value of such 
speculative ideas, as have become the 
common possession of educated minds; 
if he give them fit expression, and 
deals with them ably according to the 
purposes of his own art, he is blame- 
less. And, 2d, It must be remem. 
bered, that even where this excuse is 
not available, where the thin and filmy 
thought is the poet’s own, it is not 
therefore to be speedily condemned. 
It is not necessary that every thing 
which a poet puts into his verse 
should admit of a logical statement. 
If the thought he seizes on de a film 
or shadow, yet if we have dwelt, or 
may be made to dwell, with pleasure on 
this shadow, the poet is justified. In 
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this last case, however, his defence is 
not soeasy. It may be difficult or im- 
possible to convince a shrewd objector, 
that the thought which the poet is la- 
bouring to express has any meaning or 
reality in it; and as such an objector . 
may be a fair representative of the ma 
jority of readers, the laughers may 
seem to win the day. But the poet 
would be unworthy of his high office 
if he feared to encounter this species 
of danger; and the critic who should 
have received delight from this very 
hardihood of the poet, would be still 
more cowardly if he shrunk from giv- 
ing him his humble support. I may 
be unable to make intelligible to an- 
other the sort of feeling which the verse 
has reflected back to my own mind, 
but the gratification which 1 had enjoy- 
ed in secret I would not openly disown, 
But the pencil has already dropped 
from my hand to follow out a contro- 
versy. I return to our poet in his me- 
ditative solitude. Here thought seems 
his only task-work, his verse his ouly 
care ; and pursuing his pensive voca~ 
tion in retirement, it follows that he is 
not always in the track of the world's 
sympathies, nor always apportions his 
ridicule or his admiration after the 
same manneras that multitude inwhose 
presence and under whose authority 
he is no longer writing. Sometimes 
‘he appears to exaggerate or make too 
prominenthis own peculiar feelings, and 
sometimes to overlook what one would 
think so palpably demands his verse 5 
but then he often sees a grace over- 
looked by others, and detects a subject 
for sympathy and admiration where 
the blunted or customary vision of the 
multitude receives no impression what- 
ever. What is loud and obstreperous, 
what is glaring in the world's eye, he 
has lost sight of, he has to recall by a 
perceptible effort of the imagination. 
What is lowly, and silent, and unob- 
trusive, has become invested with a 
ceaseless interest. This reflective man, 
to whom thought has become a neces- 
sary habit, so that the spirit sinks 
without it into comfortless gloom, sees, 
in the stolid laborious life of some ob- 
tuse and simple-minded peasant, a 
charm which the bustling citizen has 
no conception of, and which the pea- 
sant himself could not certainly be 
made to compreliend, How delight- 
ful to him the contemplation of that 
little village girl for whom the very idlest 
office is occupation quite enough—to 
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whom solitude brings no great demand 
for thought — whose listlessness is 
peace! He blends in the picture all 
she knows of tranquillity with sense of 
escape from what she never knew, from 
mental toil, languor, defeat, depres- 
sion, What an irresistible charm has 
he thrown over that old Cumberland 
beggar, moving along so slow, so tor- 
pid, the unconscious centre of so many 
kindly feelings! A grace like that of 
woman's beauty is diffused over age, 
and decrepitude, and the last stage of 
human infirmity. It is this man of 
elevated and abstruse reflection, who 
surveys with interest the rude sagacity 
and homely genuine passions of the 
rough-hewn specimens of the race; it 
is such a one who can venture to say, 


** That he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not yise'at all.” 
Peace — above all, peace — whether 
traced in the hyfhan mind, or in the 


living creatures that feed upon the 
earth, or even 


* in the calm 
+ Of mute insensate things,” 
seems to be ever the object of his quest 
and of his dearest delight. 

The public events which had been 
transacted on the great stage of Eu- 
rope, aided not a little to mould or 
confirm the intellectual character of 
our poet. There is traceable a ma- 
nifest connexion between the shock 
and tempest of the French Revolution, 
and the peaceful, or, if you will, the 
timid philosoph of The Excursion. 
The reaction of that tremendous out- 
break of political fanaticism has been 
felt over literature, even more than was 
its own proper and immediate influ- 
ence ; and it is seen in our poet's 
works in his tenacious hold upon all 
that is gentle and steadfast, upon all 
that by reason of its very humility pro- 
mises to be secure. At the commence- 
ment of that great drama, which seem- 
ed designed to represent, with all the 
boldness of the ideal, the elemental 
passions of mankind, many a noble 
structure of social polity ‘“ rose like an 
exhalation.” As the action of that 
drama proceeded, these not only va- 
nished, but the most stable foundations 
were torn up}; society was splintered 
to its base, was laid bare to the very 
earth. To adapt the language of Mil- 
ton, 

“ As when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
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Torn from Pelorus, or the shattered 
sides 

Of thundering Etna * * * 
And leaves a singed bottom all involved 
In stench and smoke” — 


Such was the convulsion, and such 
was the fearful disclosure made of our 
denuded, scarred, inflamed, unprotect- 
ed humanity. To a temperament 
such as our poet possessed, this was 
not a time for songs of triumph, or even 
of hope; he invoked the healing 
powers of nature; he called upon the 
commonr grass to grow again over the 
wounded earth ; he welcomed its natu- 
ral verdure as it once more concealed 
the hideous desolation. It is not, you 
may observe, the romance of past 
times, of chivalrous heroic ages, any 
more than the romance of an Uto- 
pean futurity, that occupies the imagi- 
nation of Wordsworth ; what is simple, 
and therefore permanent, what at all 
times constitutes the homely staple of 
man's happiness, this it is he fastens 
on, as on something rendered doubly 
valuable by late calamities and disaps 
pointments. 

_ The love of nature which takes so 
prominent a place in the poetry of 
Wordsworth, is something more than 
the ordinary sentiment we recognize 
under that expression, and is connected 
with this pacific tenor of his thought. 
Distrustful of men’s reasonings and the 
teaching of philosophers, our poet, whe 
nevertheless has his own visionary way 
of thinking, finds a wondrous instructor 
in that beauty of the external world by 
which he lives continually surrounded 
—finds in its constant teaching some 
remedy for the fluctuations of human 
reason. He gathers from this visible 
beauty of the creation more thafi @ 
pleasure and delight, more even than 
that sentiment of romantic devotion 
which other poets have rapturously 
proclaimed ; he detects in it a commus 
nion and an intelligent influence, pass« 
ing in all ages between the Spirit of 
the universe and the heart of man. He 
reads in the cloud, touched by the light 
of heaven, ‘an unutterable love.” 
When, in The Excursion, the despond- 
ing and morbid Solitary is to be resto« 
red to mental health, it is 


‘‘ The breeze of nature stirring in his 
soul,” 


that the poet invokes. Here is the 
key-note by which the variable human 
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being may at all times tune his mind, 
if he will, to be in harmony and ac- 
cordance with that great idea” which 


the world was framed by Divine Wis. ° 


dem to answer. No man has so ex- 
alted and refined this sentiment. 
Beauty is with him a piety. In the 
sombre seclusion of a metropolis I have 
read his verse and worshipped. I am 
transported to the eternal hills, to that 
first and enduririg temple which moun- 
tains and the sky have reared, and 
where it needs not that any perpetual 
flame be kept alive upon the altar by 
the hand of man, for the whole scene 
is one animated type, placed there for 
the commtnion of the human family 
with heaven, and with each other; and 
the Spirit of God is felt moving in the 
midst. Hear the poet himself:— 


 T have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore 
am I still - 
A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world i 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recog- 
nize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and 
soul 
Of all my moral being.” 
Lines written in Tintern Abbey. 


It is curious to note how very dif- 
ferent is the manner in which the 
beauty of nature is viewed and repre- 
sented by his splendid contemporary, 
Byron. He, too, could extol that 
beauty in strains of unsuipassed mag- 
nificence ;. but with him a love and en- 
thusiasm for nature was a compensation 
for want of cordial sympathy with man, 
not a related feeling strengthened by 
and strengthening that sympathy. With 
him nature was a goddess whom he 
p‘aced in hostile contrast to humanity, 
and for this very reason was the more 
willing to adore. His imagination en- 
dowed her with a quite separate exist- 
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ence; apart alike from God and man. 
In the sort of chivalrous homage he 
paid to this sovereign mistress of his 
soul, he delighted to pronounce her 
heedless and inaccessible to the pre- 
sence or the prayers of her poor human 
idolater. The spirit of the mountain 
and the valley knew not the puny in- 
habitant who crept between the hills; 
the sea rolled to a shore where man 
was wandering like an outcast; the 
tempest beat, andthe unconscious light- 
ning played on the very temples that 
he so pompously, so reverently reared. 
Earth, sea, and sky—and man! Oh! 
there was no fraternity between them. 
Such are the different influences under 
which the imagination may work ; and 
such, it might be added, would be the 
uncertain refuge, the unstable footing, 
we should gain, if we looked to poetry 
for more than poetry is pledged to give, 
and sought a grave instructor in her 
delightful reveries. 

It was not, however, to the oblivion 
of more stable forms of moral thought 
that this imaginative piety was culti- 
vated by Wordsworth. The authori; 
tative sentiment of duty is upheld by 
our philosophic poet, in all its absolute 
and monarchial rights. A tempered 
stoicism predominates over all the 
workings of his mind; it constantly 
pervades the fine and uninjured sus- 
ceptibilities of the poet. This neces- 
sary permanence of the moral senti- 
ment, this faith in an immutable sense 
of duty, is the secret anchor of his 
mind. Fixed here, he is prepared for 
the diversities which speculative man 
exhibits—can wander on. the star-lit 
plains with the Chaldean shepherd, can 
build the tower of Belus, can fashion 
his thousand gods with the lively Gre- 
cian, and find for them ‘‘commodious 
habitation.” He not only teaches the 
doctrine of the Porch as an abstract 
philosophy, but what is somewhat aro- 
malous in a poet, inculcates by exam- 
ples its passionless precepts. He does 
this in one instance—the beautiful 
piece of Laodamia—with a singular 
mixture of tenderness in the manner, 
and unpitying severity in the judgment. 
Laodamia, deprived of her husband, 
implores the gods to restore him to her 
sight. Her prayer is granted—Prote- 
silaus ascends from the dead :— 


** In his deportment, shape, and mien, ap- 
peared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 
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Brought from a pensive though a happy 
place. 

He spake of love, such love as spirits feel, 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure; 

No fears to beat away—no strife to heal— 

The past unsigh’d for, and the future 
sure.” 


Laodamia’s love for her husband was 
not so equable; it was too ardent, it 
seems ; her sorrow for his loss was too 
passionate ; and for this she is doomed 
to wander in the shades below, “ apart 
from happy ghosts,” and separated 
from her adored Protesilaus. I, who 
am no stoic, could never reconcile my- 
self to this sentence. I find that my 
own copy of Wordsworth is marked 
here in the margin with the words— 
“¢ Cruel, cruel!” 

No poet is worthy of the name who 
has not pathos, and our pensive stoic 
is not deficient in this essential quality. 
The story of Margaret wasting gradu- 
ally in her cottage on the heath, is one 
of the most touching that was ever 
related in verse. Well might the 


wanderer, to whom all its incidents 
were present, as he traversed the de- 
serted garden, well might he say :— 


‘¢ Beside yon spring I stood, 
And eyed its waters till we seem’d to feel 
One sadness, they and I!” 


But the pathos of Wordsworth bears 
strong marks of his own peculiar cha- 
racter. The passion is, for the most 
part, checked and controlled by 
thought, or it is itself wrought out from 
meditation. He feels—he compas- 
sionates—he musingly deplores ; but he 
cannot allow his own peace of mind to 
be overthrown. Let no one suppose 
that it is any sign of real lowliness or 
humility of mind, that he so often se- 
lects a lowly subject for his sympathy. 
This is rather the sign in him of a lofty 
‘bearing, of an intellectual reserve. He 
chooses a subject he can look down 
upon, that so calm thoughts may mingle 
with his feelings. He cannot let his 
sympathy go forth upon a level line. 
To an intellectual equal: this would 
too much implicate him in the passions 
of another ; it would carry him from 
himself. He cannot be so compro- 
mised. He cannot quit his free, soli- 
tary, reflective station. He watches 
pensively over the scene of human woe; 
I cannot think that he ever drops a 
tear. He gives the meed of approba- 
tion to the warrior and the valiant 
hero; but he partakes not his ardour 


a 
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even fora moment. He casts but a hasty 
glance at the lover’s happiness : it is 
too turbulent—he fears it—he turns 
aside. I attribute, in part, to this re- 
serve, to this entrenchment in the high: 
places of his own thought, the strange 
choice made in his philosophical poem, 
The Excursion, of a wandering pedlar to 
be the chief spokesman and interpreter 
of his sentiments. Even in that poem 
he could not entirely commit himself, 
and the speaker was still one on whom 
the poet himself could occasionally 
glance as from a superior station. 
Such appears to’be, so far as a slight © 
sketch can present it, the intellectual 
character of Wordsworth, An obsti- 
nate habit of reflection, cultivated in 
retirement, explains what is peculiar 
both in the faults and merits of his 
poetry. Rarely do we meet with any 
spontaneous burst of passion ; his ve- 
hemence appears cold and studied ; he 
waves a wand, does this magician, 
which has no power except to still the 
tempest. -But is not. this enough of 
power for one spirit to possess? And 
what praise is too great for him whose 
genius makes pure our solitude, and 
imposes peace on our perturbed medi- 
tations ! 
As one whose writings are destined to 
exert an influence over thinRing minds, 
as well as feeling hearts, it seems im- 
possible to form a fair estimate of 
Wordsworth, without comparing him 
with some other poets who have also 
philosophized in verse. At the com- 
mencement of this paper a hint was 
thrown out of such a comparison with 
two of his contemporaries, Byron and 
Shelley. The contrast between the au- 
thor of The Excursion and him of Childe 
Harold, so far as relates to the senti- 
ments embodied by either in his verse, 
is as obvious as it is evidently to the 
advantage of the former. Who knows 
not the bitterness of spirit, the disre- 
spect of human life, the recoil from 
man, and the haughty endurance of a 
resistless power, which characterize 
the strains of Byron? It is a sort of 
moral conversion when a youthful mind 
turns, from a too exclusive admiration 
of the genius which makes these senti- 
ments attractive, to the pagesof Words- 
worth. But the materials for the compa- 
rison in the other case are not quite so 
obvious ; and as Shelley is distinguished 
by a more subtle and metaphysical cast 
of thought than Byron, he perhaps 
forms a fitter subject of contrast with 
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our own abstract and contemplative 
poet. I will conclude by briefly draw- 
ing this comparison, or contrast. 

It is worthy of our study the intel- 
lectual character of Shelley. How it 
could support itself for so long a time, 
and live on from year to year, and in 
work after work, is a perplexity. That 
the combination it presents should exist 
as a dream of youthful and untempered 
genius, is not, perhaps, surprising ; but 
how daylight could be 30 long kept 
out, how the light of common sense 
could be so systematically excluded 
from a mind of so great power, is, as I 
have said, a marvel, if any thing in the 
history of human minds may be consi- 
dered as such. The tone and temper 


of his writings did indeed improve, and’ 


we should do injustice to him if we 
remembered his name in connexion 
only with an early production, whose 
angry ravings were as violent an out- 
rage to the tolerant spirit of philosophy, 
as on the zealous feelings of religion. 
But though the manner in which he 
developed his opinions greatly improved, 
the opinions themselves retained their 
extravagance to the last. 

- There is a daring subtlety of thought— 
horresco referens—wherein the thinker, 
pondering first the outward scene of 
things, and’ then the nature of his own 
mental faculties, comes to suspect that 
that intelligence manifest in the visible 
world, and which we all point to as 
proof of the existence of the creative 
mind, is but, in fact, a reflection of his 
own mind. It seems to him that his 
own forms of thought have invested 
nature with that appearance of con- 
trivance and design, of which we make 
so great use in theology. I must be 
pardoned if I do not explain this more 
clearly : how can I make that clear 
which seems to me, as to all’others, a 
mere bewilderment? This. metaphy- 
sical delusion, however, had taken com- 
plete possession of Shelley; he saw in 
the mirror of nature the reflection only 
of the human mind. 

There was for him, then, nothing 
to contemplate, but material object 
and mau. Now, the mind of the poet 
was instinct with impassioned senti- 
ments ; it must find something for its 
admiration, for its homage, for its 
hope, and love, and aspiration. But 
man being the highest known exist- 
ence, the sole reasonable being, if he 
is to coutinue no other, no better than 
he now is—why, what a miserable 





affair has the poet made of it! Ifa 
succession of the mortals we see 
around us, occupying their threescore 
years and ten chiefly in scraping a 
subsistence together-—if this sum up 
the whole history of our world, what a 
contemptible gcene has it all become! 
This wretched, vulgar reality could 
not be endured. Shelley, therefore, 
conjured up a phantom race of man- 
kind; refined, idealized, worthy to 
occupy the democratic level of his new 
revolutionized universe. How the 
transformation was to be effected of 
our common human nature into this 
phantom humanity, he has not told 
us: it was not, perhaps, the business 
of a poet to explain. All that we 
hear is, that some fine morning our 
evil passions—all that is gross and 
selfish, all that is harsh, miserable, 
and ungainly in form and feature, as 
well as mental disposition, will fly off 
like hideous masks that had hitherto 
concealed our natural beauty, and 
vanish for ever in mid air. 

The poet thus stood in twofold op- 
position to mankind. He had declared 
himself the antagonist to all that men 
esteem highest in truth and goodness ; 
and he was also in perpetual hostility 
to the world, because there was no- 
thing in it good enough. He over- 
threw its virtues: he made no alliance 
with its vices. 

Such was the philosophy, if by this 
name it is to be called, of Shelley. 
Such the subtle, eccentric thought 
which, united with a fervid imaginas 
tion, composed the mazy, brilliant, be- 
wildering strain of his poetry.- These 
dark errors, these bright impossibilities, 
beset him always. On the sober rea. 
lities of life he sets no value. Our 
Gothic virtues have no charm for him. 
The past history of mankind is a 
wasted existence, and our present 
condition is no more than the scaffold. 
ing to the pile which is yet to be erect. 

He never sees the homely earth 
we tread upon. He throws all his 
colours on the cloud, and the mist 
before him receives a glittering bow 
of promise, but most unhallowed and 
unauthorized. His phantom world 
engrosses him entirely. A long poem, 
The Revolt of Islam, consisting of 
many cantos, is but the interminable 
reproduction of the same few ideas 
from which it seems that he cannot 
possibly extricate himself. He prte- 
sents us with a new blaze of diction at 
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each stanza, but with the old repeated 

thought; reminding us of that species 

of firework where fresh flame is seen to 

rush perpetually from a hundred jets, 

but the same solitary word. stands 

blazing, unchanged, before us. Yet 

has Shelley poetic merit, if no other— 

visions how very lucid and ethereal |— 

a diction how bright and exuberant !— 
a line how wildly musical! Indeed the 
effect of his poetry is more like beau- 

tiful musie than any thing else. We 
hang over the verse as over a passi- 
onate melody ; it fills the mind, while it 
Jasts, with sense as of a deep meaning 
and earnest sentiment ; when it drops 
from the ear, it may happen that the 
meaning drops with it, 

To all this bow striking is the con- 
trast which Wordsworth presents! 
With him, whatever be his subtlety of 
thought, we are still living on the sober 
earth, The vision of the poet inter- 
feres not with his real vision of this 
world, which he paints with the fidelity 
of the artist. He, too, courts and re- 
spects the imagination ; but it is the 
traditional imagination of the species, 
sanctioned by long years and sacred 
feelings, which he exalts and venerates, 
The earth he dwells on is rarely that 
astronoiner's globe which revolves with 
its freight of human beings through a 
vacant interminable space; it is the 
antique, stationary earth, over which 
human optics, aided by the human 
heart, has bent down a visible and 
sheltering heaven. In all things he 
keeps watch and ward over man’s 
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‘¢ ancient heart” to guard it from sacri- 
legious pillage. In his verse the world 
lies not in thick unmitigated shadow ; 
neither is there a fictitious joy and quite 
unnatural gayety thrown over human 
existence. ‘* Life’s fitful fever” is 
seen—is mourned—is consoled ; life’s 
happiness is not forgotten: 


‘* The primal duties shine aloft like stars— 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and 
bless 

Are scattered at the feet of man like 
flowers. 


With him the world as it is bears 
looking at, for a light from heaven falls 
on it: man, weak and imperfect though 
he be, has yet a dignity, for the eye of 
God is on him. And, finally, his 
poetry, in its literary merits, bears some 
analogy to this his philosophical view 
of things. His verse glitters not with 
beauties at every point—it is not al- 
ways brilliant—it is no bright unstable 
mirage of the desert; but its excel- 
lence is real, indisputable, enduring ; 
such as bears repeated examination, 
and prompts to frequent recurrence. 
As over his own mountain scenery, so 
over his verse, there often hangs a 
chilling mist, there is often felt a cold 
northern air; but the clouds break up, 
and between their flying shadows are 
caught glimpses of vivid beauty and 
magnificence, which richly reward our 
watching, and which will remain, like 
the genuine sublimities of nature, for 
ever after treasured in the memory. 








In pursuing our purpose, to in some 
measure trace that diversity of signi- 
fication which is presented by Italian 
painting in its mure extended bear- 
ings, we meet two of its most remark- 
able secondary divisions, in the works 
of those painters who have been term- 
ed the School of the Curacci, and the 
Naturalisti, or copiers of individual 
nature. Of those included under the 
first designation, Lodovico, Annibale, 
and Agostino Caracci, are usually con- 
sidered the principal masters ; of those 
under the last, Caravaggio and Spag- 
noletto, hold that place. 

The separate sections or portions of 
seutiment, which the productions of 
these two classes of painters originate 
from, are in their primary basement 
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wholly distinct ; the elements of the 
one having been asserted or brought 
forward, in opposition to those of the 
other; but at the time of their mani- 
festation in painting, both had been 
brought together and interwoven, in 
one of the most complicated webs, of 
mingled good and ill, which history 
displays. 

Art—we use the term in its inclu- 
sive signification—stands connected 
with the movements of society in a 
double relation. It influences and is 


influenced by them. It gives impulse 
to, and at the same time follows, those 
movements—the one from its ultimate 
adherence in, and value in relation to, 
the intimation or awakened operation 
(particularly in its highest or most 
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worthy departments, but in all, to a 
certain extent, even by its specific na- 
ture*) of those elements of the mind 
which are most humanizing, or most 
essentially establish the distinction of 
humanity in man; the other by fre- 
quently deriving its forms and cloth- 
ing from those changes which pass 
over, or rather in themselves consti- 
tute, the visible enudation, or detail- 
ed features of his mental being as dis- 
played in society ; changes, the “ equal 
step” of which, are often as much be- 
yond the reach of scrutiny, and the con- 
trol of established systems of laws and 
elaborated institutions—which, instead 
of directing, usually intimate the de- 
parture of the passing spirit, and crip- 
ple often its footprints—as the passage 
of au epidemic, a year of plenty, or 
of dearth. In its origin, art is ante- 
cedent to the varied modes of life; 
while in the manner of its announce- 
ment of sentiment, it is frequently se- 
quent tothem. The effects which it 
produces are the result of its progres- 
sion from sources which are pervading, 
and not liable to be dried up; it 
serves as a perpetual record, intima- 
tion, and renewal, of the youth and 
strength of the mind; keeping alive 
the verdure of the soul. But opposed 
to this—its virtue or distinctive value— 
by the forms of society by which it is 
operated upon, it is not unfrequently. 
thrown into ranges of expression 
which sufficiently exhibit both the im- 
press of these forms, worthless as they 
are at times, and its liability to be 
brought into connexion with subordi- 
nate and fluctuating purposes, in all 
their variety.¢ Two diverse positions 
are thus occupied by art, and esta- 
blished in respect to it; the one pri- 
mary and holding a direct connexion 
with the mind; the other still neces- 
sarily exemplifying the manifestation 
of particular portions of the mental 
constitution, but in accordance with 
their combinations displayed in other, 
it may be, more subordinate, or more 


extended features of society. But from 
this dual division—this total separa- 
tion of the elements of meaning in 
poetry, painting, and sculpture, arises 
a triplex demarcation, which apper- 
tainstotheirproductions. There isori- 
ginated betwixt these points, an exten- 
sive range of art, to which, in paint- 
ing, the middle period of the school of 
Bologna, or the Caracci; and the 
works of the Naturalists, as they have 
been called, must be referred. They 
belong to an intermediate position, 
between the more elevated and the 
humbler worksin painting ; they come 
upon that ground which presents its 
most generally pursued and most nu- 
merouscombinations. [rom thesphere 
of Coreggio, which exemplified the 
attempt to create an equi-balance of 
the great elements of the constitution 
of man—to unite or blend, the intel- 
lectual, moral, and material, which 
had separately been most fully inti- 
mated in painting by Michael Ange- 
lo, Raffaelle, and Titian, (so that no 


distinct superiority or ascendence was . 


granted to either,) the descent to that 
of the Caracci lands us amidst the 
operation of partial and individualized 
movements of the mental powers, 
amidst the exercise of limited and cir- 
cumscribed divisions of faculty, and in 
the region of the passions. The par- 
ticular purpose which they arrive at 
within this sphere, itis our intention 
to endeavour to point out. 

It must be obvious, from what has 
been formerly advanced,{ and also in 
some measure implied from what has 
now been observed, in respect to the 
connexion which certain departments 
of art hold with the movements of so- 
ciety—but as yet we have not had oc- 
casion directly to specify the fact— 
that it is necessary, or rather that it 
is an imperative condition of the fur- 
mation of just principles of criticism, © 
that sentiment should, most genérally, 
be considered in separation from the 
forms or manner of signification by 








* We have, No. CCXCVIII., in connexion with the painting of Da Vinci and Co- 


reggio, had occasion to refer to this, and distinguish the scientific element, from that 


of art. 


{ Various of these, which very generally pervade Italian painting, we have referred 
to in connexion with the picture of the Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo. But they 
are of two classes. In that work, those which have been adverted to, are subordinate, 
and conventionally associated with its ruling character: in many other instances they 


become the spirit, as well as the appliance. 


} See former papers on Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, &e, 
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which it is made to appear; the final 
meaning which different features of 
manners, ceremonies, and fashions 
present—their purpose or sense—from 
the means by which that is intimated. 
Under this view, those means may be 
likened to diverse dialects or tongues, 
used to express one signification ; one 
species of exertion, or mode by which 
thought or action is operative, being 
frequently imbued withaspirit virtually 
similar to that of another, and termina- 
ting in like results,as far as their positive 
end or value is concerned.* ‘The ob- 
ject of different spheres of energy, may 
be concentrated by the same anima- 
ting impulse: while they disagree in 
their subordinate features, they are 
probably co-ordinate in their primary. 
But the classification of works in lite- 
rature and painting, has too frequently 
been made by those subordinate fea- 
tures. The impression of their pro- 
per nature or position has, no doubt, 
always operated, and time has invari- 
ably placed them on their proper pe- 
destal; but, to the understanding, 
there has still remained too much 
donbt and perplexity : a terra incog- 
nita of vague phrases has attempted 
to supply the place of distinct ideas, 
in which the reason might find con- 
viction. Thus, we frequently see a 
station taken upon just grounds, while, 
at the same time, a constant liability 
to diverge from it is manifested. A 
continual approach to, and impinging 
upon, firm principles, has, in critical 
analysis, almost invariably been united 
to a quicksand uncertainty of step. 
One cause which has operated towards 
this result, we have before stated, 
and have, in some measure, endea- 
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voured to counteract: another is that 
which we have now mentioned—the 
mistaken elevation of secondary qua- 
lities of works, into the place of those 
which are primary, and should be seen 
to distinguish or separate them from 
others—the foisting of an inferior ad- 
junct into the situation of the final 
meaning which they specify, or re- 
lation which they hold.{ 

The Caracciand Caravaggio, brought 
painting—so far as their powers, and 
its compass accorded—to bear cha~ 
racteristics coincident with certain 
phases of thought and action, which 
predominated to a greater extent than 
at any other period, during more 
than half a century immediately ante- 
cedent to their own time. Art must 
keep aloof from what is obviously seen 
to be inferior or contaminating ; but 
while such is very generally diffused 
—while deteriorating influences are 
ascendant, and blend with, or take the 
place of elevated principles of action ; 
the escape from their contact must 
necessarily, in many instances, be 
partial. Not that these painters, in 
the choice of their subjects, or in their 
own intentions in respect to them, dis- 
play any acknowledged dependance 
upon matter of thought or endeavour, 
which may be questioned ; but through- 
out their works, the effects of such 
operating with more strength and 
confirmed aim in other spheres, are 
constantly to be traced. 

The elements of the combinations 
of sentiment which these masters 
pursue, are brought forward with most 
prominence in connexion with the 
prevalence of Monastic Institutions, 
and the monkish surveillance of Italy 





* By mistaking the form for the essence—the covering for the body, or, more pro- 


perly, the body for the soul——those notions originated which gained ground in respect 
to painting, as connected with religious services, at the time of the Reformation, A 
substitute had been newly found for it in printing, which rendered its dismissal from 
that place which it had previously occupied, in a considerable degree possible ; but 


ignorance, party violence, and blind opposition, were the immediate causes, 


Music - 


also was reduced, in many instances, to a mockery of its powers ; and, considering the 
severity of the sentence passed upon painting, we must suppose that it was less from 
an appreciation of its effects, than in obedience to the verbal interpretation of a com- 


mand, that it was spared at all. 


Two eminent manifestations of human faculty were 


discarded, and man was thereby held to be more fit to approach his Maker. 
+ The non-recognition of art to be an announcement of the component elements of 


the mind. 


¢ It must even be necessary, in some instances, to regard the particular art to which 
certain productions belong as adventitious, not only to their meaning, but to the capa. 
city of their producers; their existence being appdrently more the result of circumstan- 


ces than of purpose in the will. 
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and Spain under the Inquisition. 
The first—ramifying society in every 
direction, and in a multitude of forms, 
and calling into operation motives of 
action, betwixt which and the original 
objects of such institutions there was 
a total discrepancy—gave birth to that 
mask of sincerity and falsehood, 
sanctity and hypocrisy, humility, am- 
bition, and tortuous policy, which mo- 
nachism ultimately resolved itselfinto : 
and the last—holding the control of 
opinion in the undefined regions of re- 
ligion and faith under the grasp of 
the secular arm—placed terror and 
suffering in the general eye, as the 
means of regulating belief, and en- 
forcing a creed. Europe, during the 
sixteenth century, in its state history, 
presents vice and crime, dominant and 
universal. In the policy of govern- 
ment, this was the era of craft and 
force in alliance. Duplicity and com- 
pulsion, were the levers by which men 
were operated upon. Princes and 
prelates, had yet to recognize in them- 
selves the representatives of general 
principles, of which they constitute 
the acknowledgment by society ; nor 
were they dared to be looked to as 
such by those whom they kept in awe. 
Individual aggrandizement was the 
absorbing motive of those who held 
rule, both in ecclesiastical, and civil 
affairs. Voracious selfishness, and 
unscrupulous ambition, stamp this 
century as the period of the most 
thorough absence of moral principle.* 
Its record renders history the syno- 
nyme, of deceit and crime. Amidst 
the war of conflicting interests, and 
the blood-pools which marked the 
scenes of their arbitrement, the inqui- 
sitor could scarcely imagine his stain- 
ed hands dishonour, and he became 
an important functionary; and the 
cel of the monk, having long ceased 
to be a seclusion from the doings of the 
world, only afforded shelter for ready 
partizans, eager to espouse a side in 
every dissension. By a total subver-. 
sion of its original purposes, monas- 
tie life, had at once become every 
where extended, and every where vir. 
tually extinct. India had produced 
its Yogees and Santons—Arabia its 
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Dervises and Fakirs—Syria its An- 
chorites—Egypt its Coenobites—and 
Italy, and almost every other coun- 
try, its Monks; the object of all 
being professedly the same. Under 
every creed, monachal austerity and 
seclusion had been attempted; but 
its false appreciation of life, and of 
religion, doomed its effurts to be abor- 
tiv. By seeking to centre every 
desire in a state of futurity, it made 
a blank of the source of all merit— 
life, in deed or act. While its ori- 
gin is te be traced to principles 
which are found to be more or less 
connected with every religious belief, 
it finally formed an antithesis to the 
true essence of religion. It seemed 
to establish a distinction betwixt hu- 
mility or self-sacrifice, and trust or 
charity ; and to deny the greater vir- 
tue: and, if it afferded the exterior 
means of promoting or strengthening 
a resting fixedness of the mind, in 
affections which are not dependent 
upon modes of society, the attrition 
of which might be considered to de- 
teriorate their entireness, or earnest- 
ness—if it instigated to seclusion from 
the disturbed scenes of active life, to 
rivet devotion to contemplative life, or 
facilitate the rejection of every stop- 
ping short, or resting in the mere 
gratification of sense ; or, if it offered 
repose from effort which had failed 
to satisfy—a found “* nepenthe calm- 
ing auger, easing grief;” and thus, 
in particular instances, met the de- 
mands of peculiar circumstances, and 
individual cases ;—it did so under 
a confined and partial aspect, which 
supplied an inadequate balance to its 
evident incompetency with, and actual 
interruption—often total negation—of 
moral beneficence. Widely adopted— 
the certain cause of its failure—it aim- 
ed at making man better and holier b 
rendering him no longer man. it 
curtailed the sphere of his being 
both intellectually and morally. But 
rapidly, in self-departure from its 
panes objects--in the lack of such 
nowledge as is wisdom, or wisdom 


which is strength and trust—monkish 
life grew into a shelter for arid minds, 
cut off from their roots in the soil of 





* Periods present individualities of mind and sentiment. 


Louis XII,, Ferdinand 


the Catholic, Leo X., Charles V., Henry VIII., Catharine Medici, Queen Elizabeth, 
&e., as rulers, agree in character much more than they differ. The points in which 


they agree characterize their times, 
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humanity ; or, following the fate of 
all extended opinion in social moral- 
ity, or forms of religion, the whole 
man, the whole desires of the mind, 
gradually crept into its originally 
guarded precincts; and, limited and 
cireumseribed as these were, it be- 
came, during the process of its being 
consummated, or rather in its vitality, 
extinguished ; only one, other field 
for the display of the operation of 
every diverse and conflicting impulse. 
The seclusion alike from good and 
evil, which might be maintained in a 
desert, was impossible amidst popu- 
lous assemblages of men. Purposes 
not merely different from its original 
ends, but totally opposed to them, 
found ground. The door which it 
purported to open into the adytum of 
heaven, led also to the heights of 
earthly grandeur. Neither strictly 
ecclesiastical nor secular, the different 
orders constantly grasped at a hold 
with the manceuvres beth of church 
and civil policy ; until both in time 
experienced the effects of their inter- 
ference, most particularly, or in their 
fullest concentration, under the insti- 
tutions of Ignatius Loyola—the veri- 
table fruit of the period of their estab- 
lishment—of a constitution in itself 
exclusive and distinct, within the con- 
stitution of society ; which did not 
acknowledge the obligations thereof, 
nor become amenable to its laws. In 
a lower sphere, too, that which might 
be admitted to be the result of supe- 
rior, although—in the particular means 
which it deemed the true path to ar- 
tive at its proposed ends—very mis- 
taken choice ; when dragged through 
out the confused windings of society, 
ended in frequently becoming the tool 
of vice and meanness. It thus offered 
a stage where any drama might be 
acted, eminent or base; and so far 
from excluding the contests of passion, 
formed a circle, within which its de= 
mons might be raised, to pursue their 
avoeations with impunity under the 
guise of virtue. Hence, betwixt the 
professed objects of the institutions of 
monastic life, and their fulfilment, 
there was a continual conflict. This 
it was necessary to attempt to re- 
concile, or rather to hide, for its re- 
concilement was impossible ; and in 
the effort towards that effect, a con- 
firmed presalense of that rank hypo. 
crisy which must ever attend an ex- 
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clusive pretension to supreme sanctity, 
was established. ‘“ fhe Head’ of - 
Hippocrates, no surer announces 
death, than the cold visage of sancti- 
monious acerbity intimates deceit. A 
dingy curtain was spread before the 
sun—a “ blanket of the dark,” to pall 
the light of life, and smother its more 
benignant impulses. A systematic 
devotion pronounced thorough reli- 
gion to be incompatible with whatever 
rejected or disavowed, the redeeming 
and purifying, or morose and morbid, 
influence and intervention, of the holy 
orders, A sombre gloom of deport- 
ment and mode of life was assumed, 
to bring together and unite, super- 
sanctity and venal worldliness. 

* This imbues and impregnates, the 
works of the school of the Caracci. 
Painting, which before their time had, 
in so far as it was connected with re- 
ligion, been either religious or eccle- 
siastical, in their hands became mona- 
chal. Monastic rules had widely 
assumed the place of religion itself ; 
and their painting, both in its subjects 
and signification, was devoted to se- 
conding and advancing, the influence 
of these. Their pictures are less 
accessory to religious feeling in gen- 
eral, than sunk into alliance with an 
exotic growth thereupon. They paint 
the transactions of monkish life often ; 
but its tendency always. Anuncealled- 
for, and often unmeaning, monotone 
of sentiment—to use the language of 
censure to signify the quality of very 
eminent works—pervades their pro- 
ductions. They address the demands 
of a particular species of misdirected 
devotion in the ignorant ; and the con- 
ventionalities, under which its contact 
was, to a ¢ertain extent, permitted by 
the enlightened. They mix up the 
extume of saints, the eucharis of 
Christianity, and the dross of a sen- 
sual interpretation of the knowledge 
of the ancients. The well-known 
sonnet by Agostino— 


‘ Chi farsi un buon Pittor cercae desio,” 


&e., and specifying the proposed pur- 
poses of the school, like the inserip- 
tion which Tintoretto wrote over the 
door of his studio, signifies what was 
the admiration of its author, but no-~ 
thing more; while the singular ano- 
maly presented by the choice and 
treatment, of the subjects of the Far- 
nese Gallery,* displays both its author 





* Painted in fresco in the Farnese Palace, Rome, by Annibale Caragci, 
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and his employer—the one by pro- 
ducing, and the other by sanctioning 
such a performance—alike struggling 
to free themselves from under modes 
of thought, of which they could feel 
the oppression, without being able to 
escape. 

* But along with its deteriorating ten- 
dencies, whatever of good, or of dig- 
‘nity, or worth, monachism embraces; is 
also to be found reiterated, and im- 
pressed in the bearing of their works. 
And it is also necessary to reserve from 
the grounds of censure which must be 
considered to attach to this school, 
viewed in the connexion now noticed, 
various features of the individual cha- 
- racteristics of its masters.* In both 
these respects there must be reserva- 
tion made. But the qualities which 
it might thus be necessary to except 
in a minute detail of their expression, 
are merged into, and overbalanced by, 
the preponderating effect of that species 
of thought and effort to which we have 
referred them; and the Caracci re- 
main admitted occupants of a very 
extensive division of painting, but one 
which is confined and unoperative in 
any salutary effect ; while in connexion 
with sense, and its absorbing impres- 
sions, they are not seldom repulsive 
and disagreeable. Their distance is 
as great from the material and sen- 
suous art of Venice, as from the intel- 
lectual and moral dignity of the paint- 
ers of the Capella Sistina, and the 
stanze of the Vatican. In meaning, 
expression, or sentiment, they are 
more than any other school, of the 
fully evolved art of Italy, an obsolete 
portion of purposes and a time which 
have passed away. 

The.elements upon which the works 
of Caravaggio and his class—which in- 
cludes not merely Spagnoletto’s paint- 
ed martyrdoms, and attenuated saints, 
but the soldiers, gamblers, and other 
subjects of Spada, Valentino, and 
Manfridi, and extends in a measure, 
but not so as to form their distinction, 
to the Spanish painters Velasquez, and 
Murillo—are much less extensive and 
complex, and also less elevated, but 
more intense, and exclusive of what- 
ever interferes with their unity, than 
those of the Caracci. 

Caravaggio appeals directly to fear 
and suffering—the dread of physical 
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pain is the constant reference of his 
works. The effects of violence on the 
body, and (so far as he enters into 
the expression of that) in brutalizing 
the mind, is his theme. Age and ma 
ceration, seem the least compulsatory 
of the means, of which he signifies the 
power of operating on the physical 
machine of man; his torn and worn 
frame either appears to have under- 
gone, or is represented as undergoing, 
every extreme of agony. But he 
does not rise into tragic sentiment, 
which demands the intimation of the 
struggle of mental power with suf- 
fering, more generally arising from 
moral, rather than bodily causes. The 
strength of his agents does not consist 
in the superiority of mind, but in the 
brutal apathy of their nature, and in 
the endurance of tendon and muscular 


[Mareh, 


fibre. If he at all meant to exemplify ° 


unsubdued virtue, he has failed. He 
is mentally a familiar of the Inquisi- 


tion, constantly pointing to the power ' 


of force; but at the same time mak- 
ing a continual, though certainly un- 
conscious, denouncement of the sys- 
tematized tyranny and atrocity of the 
acts of that institution. Under the 
unintentional disguise of heathen 
names, or the reference of his subjects 
to scenes of primitive martyrdom and 
Roman persecution, apparently by the 
fascination of their horrors, the rack 
and the excoriating knife were brought 
from the dark cells of the Holy Tribu- 
nal, and thrown, by his pictured re- 
presentations, in the ways of men in 
open day. Had he been suborned for 
the purpose, he could not have taken 
means less likely to be detected; and, 
at the same time, more suited at the 
period, to be effectual in promoting 
the dread which that spiritual court, 
wished to inspire. It does not, how- 
ever, require that the scenes of his 
works should be strictly representa- 
tions of acts of violence, that this, 
their characteristic or nature, should 
be shown: itis traceable in all his pro- 
ductions. Whatever their subjects 
are, this is intimated; it forms the 
meaning or expression to which their 
style necessarily conforms. His un- 
couth and rigid combinations and de- 
sign; his impetuous light and dark- 
ness—a characteristic which has been 
brought forward as his distinction, 





* The conditions under which the distinctions pointed out in these papers are made, ° 
They require to be kept in view throughout, 


have been repeatedly stated. 
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and hence this class have been at times 
termed the Chiaroscurists ; his severe 
colour and the imperative sweep of 
his pencil, all tend to present this, the 
essential meaning of his works, with 
confirmed intensity. 

It was before observed, in respect 
to Raffaelle,* that the character of his 
painting prevents the possibility of its 
being general to an extended class or 
school, in its integrity or strength. 
This holds no less strongly in regard 
to Michael Angelo, who may, to a 
great extent, be considered to be the 
beginning and ending of the intima- 
tion of his range of signification in 
painting. The Florentine school, af- 
ter the time of his greatest produc- 
tions, consisted in an imitation of the 
forms or material of their expression : 
it did not embrace much of their vital- 
ity. Tibaldi, Volterra, and Bronzino, 
the Zuceari, Vassari, and Giovanni da 
Bologna, in sculpture, with a number 
of others, individually present much 
which is common to the whole, and 
thus form a distinct class ; but of the 
spirit by which the works of Buona- 
rotti are animated, they present little. 
To this, the school of Venice exhibits 
a contrast; and still more distinctly 
that of Bologna, or the Caracci. Both 
present an extensive class, the different 
masters of which are all very much 


under the pervading impulse which re- _ 


gulates the intention of their works. 
The Bolognese are a numerous school, 
united under one influence ; each dif- 
fering from another in many particu- 
lars, but presenting more general 
equality—the principal masters being 
at a much less distance from the more 
subordinate, than takes place in any 
other of the greater schools of Italy. 
Of their class there is a brotherhood, 
of whom Lodovico is the leader; but 
Annibale the director. Their city, by 
its architecture, seems one extended 
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cloister ; of which, in art, they are the 
sombre inhabitants. Monastic insti« 
tutions, and every other peculiarity 
connected with the Roman Catholi- 
cism, of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, existed in Bologna, in all their 
more severe or rigorous forms, with- 
out their Roman splendour and pomp. 

Next to the three founders of the 
school—the considerate and solemn 
Lodovico, the nervous and vigorous 
Aunibale, and the more delicate and - 
careful Agostino—but little inferior 
to them, by a sort of compensatory 
balance, which may be made of the 
particulars in which they differ, rank 
Guido, Guerchino, Domenichino, and 
Lanfranco; and following these, 
among others, the inferior and less 
extensively known names of Giacomo 
Cavedone, Franceschino Milanese, 
Lorenzo Garbieri, and Annibale Cas- 
telli, may be placed.t 

The works of Guido are very dif- 
ferent at different periods of his 
career ;{ but by the characteristics 
by which he is most generally known, 
he intimates a particular direction, or 
feature, of the operation of those 
causes which influenced the whole 
school. He seems to endeavour to 
picture the resigned piety and rapt 
devotion implied by female conven- 
tual life. This enters alike into the 
expression of his “ Aurora and the 
Hours,’’|| his ‘* Venus and the 
Graces,” “ Angels and Holy Virgins.” 
He frequently attempts, both in his 
subjects and their intention, to sig- 
nify impassioned religious ardour ; 
but happy must it have been for 
those whose self-immolation, whether 
prompted by fatuous zeal, or by the 
interested spiritings of others, was 
accompanied by a capability of suf- 
fering, only equal in extent to that 
which seems to appertain to the 
greater number of the female saints 





* No, CCLXXXIV. 


+ In the church of St Paul, in Bologna, are displayed, in the- juxtaposition of the 
different chapels, works by all these, and various others of the.school. Cavedone often 
verges on the material dependence upon colour, of the Venetians. 

{ The very grand pictures of the “ Dead Christ,” and the “ Protecting Saints of 
Bologna,” the * Murder of the Innocents,” and ** Samson victorious over the Philis- 


tines,” 


in the collection of the Pinacoteca of Bologna, opposed to the “ Virgin in . 


Glory,” in the same gallery, and the ‘‘ Blessed Soul” and the ‘‘ Polyphemus” in the 
gallery of the Capitol, Rome, are among the many evidences of this difference. 

|| In the Rospigliosi palace, Rome, one of the most finished frescos in existence. It 
may be placed in fresco painting, in that respect, beside the “ St Jerome” of Coreggio, 


in oil painting. 
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and Madonnas of his pictures. Do- 
menichino is less thoroughly under 
the control of those purposes, and 
that species of thought, which were 
all-influential with his masters, and 
evinces a constant effort to escape 
from their dictates, and to take a 
station upon the grounds of the sig- 
nification of Raffaelle, but throughout 
continues to display restrained suc- 
cesslessness in the attempt. Guerchino 
alternates betwixt the direct acknow- 
ledgment of the tendency of the works 
of Caravaggio, and the less simple 
elements of that of the school of the 
Caracci, to which he must ultimately 
be held to belong. Lanfranco, by a 
carelessness of thought, and freedom 
and license of execution, in a great 
measure quits his class, and lands in a 
different sphere. 

The value of the productions of 
this school, in relation to the standard 
which we have applied to those of 
Buonarotti, Raffaelle, Coreggio, and 
Titian, isinferior. They are decidedly 
beneath even those of the last named, 
who is the least elevated of these, the 
four greatest Italian painters. The 
elass of Titian, or the painting of 
Venice, is of a subordinate nature in 
its reference ; but it is uniform, direct, 
and undisguised in its meaning ; and 
the extent to which the intention that 
it fulfils is entered into, places it in 
the rank of the most eminent manifes- 
tations of art. That of the Caracci 
is founded upon a basis which is con- 
stituted of interrupted and incongru- 
ous elements, which are assimilated 
by artifice, or convention. Their 
thought and their style are, in revard 
to the simple or native demands of 
the mind, in a great degree artificial ; 
they are the notification of a particular 


° 
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combination of certain components of 
the mind, made in connexion with 
cireumstances and objects, which, 
although very widely extended and 
influential at one time, were in a great 
degree temporary, and very much 
mingled with purposes which are not 
fitted to meet general and unhesita- 
ting acceptance. 

From the very numerous works of 
this school, and their effects upon 
other classes of painters who cannot 
be strictly held to belong to it, indif- 
ference and dislike towards the works 
of the old masters, even as a whole, 
have on occasions been engendered. 
The cause of this, from what has been 
noticed, may now be more apparent, 
They are vigorous and able painters ; 
but they are the monkish masters of . 
the art—not signifying obedience to 
the scope or dictates of such a species 
of thought or existence, in its primi- 
tive simplicity, which Le Sueur re- ° 
curred to, and effected, in his pictured 
life of St Bruno,’’* but the intima- 
tion of the compromised and false 
form of its widest predominance, and, 
at the same time, actual declension, 
There is, therefore, much in the ulti- 
mate relation of their works, which 
ean never be admired, and much 
which stands in need of extenuation ; 
and their pictures, thus excepted, 
might, without great sacrifice or re- 
gret, be swept, with the rules of Saints 
Benedict, Francis, and Ignatius, * and 
all this genus,” into oblivion ; for it 
is a question which may not be easily 
solved— Whether, in order to learn, it 
be best to suffer and encounter ill, or 
avoid the knowledge of many things, 
and be spared the process of arriving 
at it: 





* Now in the gallery of the Louvre, but originally painted for the Carthusians. 
Saint Pierre remarks, that the cloister had fewer novices since it had lost these 
pictures, 
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* ForTUNA seevo leta néegotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Lando manentem : si CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QUZ DEDIT, ET MEA 
VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 
PAUPERIEM SINE DOTE Qu#RO.” 
Hor, Carm, Lib. iis 49: 


Dip, however, the gaudy flower of 
Titmouse’s victory at Yatton contain 
the seeds of inevitable defeat at St 
Stephen's? ’Twas surely a grave 
question ; and had to be decided by a 
tribunal, the eonstitation of which, 
however, the legislature hath since seen 
fit altogether to alter. With matters, 
therefore, as they then were—but now 
are not—I deal freely, as with history. 

The first glance which John Bull 
caught of his new House of Com- 
mons, under the Bill for Giving 
Everybody Everything, almost turn- 
ed his stomach, strong as it was, in- 
side out; and he stood for some time 
staring with feelings of alternate dis- 
gust and dismay. Really, as far at 
least as outward appearance and be- 
haviour went, there seemed searcely 
fifty gentlemen among them; and 
those appeared ashamed and afraid of 
their position. °Twas, indeed, as 
though the scum that had risen to the 
simmering surface of the caldron 
placed over the fierce fires of revolu- 
tionary ardour, had been ladled off 
and flung upon the floor of the House 
of Commons. The shock and morti- 
fication produced such an effect upon 
John, that he took for some timé to his 
bed, and required a good deal of se- 
vere treatment, before he in any de 
greerecovered himself. It was,indeed, 
a long while before he got quite right 
in his head !—As they anticipated a 
good deal of embarrassment from the 
presidency of the experienced and dig- 
nified person who had for many years 
filled the office of Speaker, they chose 
anew one; and then, breathing freely, 
started fair for the session. 

Some fifty seats were contested ; 
and one of the very earliest duties of 
the new Speaker, was to announce’ the 
receipt of “a petition from certain 
“electors of the borough of: Yatton, 
_ “complaining of an undue’ returi; 
“and praying the House to appoitit 


“‘a time for taking the sate into its 
* considération.”’ Mr Titmotse; at 


that moment was modestly sitting im- 


mediately behind the Treasury bench, 
next to a respectable pork- butcher, 
who had been returned for an Irish 
county, and with whom Mr Titmouse 
had been dining at a neighbouring 
tavern ; where he had drunk whisky 
and water enough to elevate him to 
the point of rising to present several 
petitions from his constituents—/irst, 
from Smirk Mudflint, and others, for 
opening the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to Dissenters of every 
denomination, and abolishing the sub- 
scription to the Thirty- Nine Articles ; 
secondly, from Mr Hie Hee Hoe, pray- 
ing for a commission to enquire into 
the propriety of translating the Eton 
Latin and Greek grammars into Eng- 
lish; thirdly, from - several electors, 
praying the House to pass an act for 
exempting members of that House 
from the operation of the Bankruptey 
and Insolvency laws, as well as from 
arrest on mesne and final process; 
and /astly, from several electors, pray- 
ing the House to issue 4 commission 
to enquire into thé cause of the Tick 
in sheep. I say this was the auspicious 
commencement of his senatorial ca<« 
reer, meditated by Mr Titmouse, 
when his ear caught the above staré- 
ling words uttered by the Speaker, 
which so disconcerted him—prepared 
though he was for some'such move 6n 
the part of his enemies, that he resolv- 
ed to postpone the presentation of the 
petitions of his enlightened constitu- 


ents till the ensuing day. After sitting 


in a dreadful stew for some twenty mi- 
nutes or so; he felt it necessary to go 
‘out and calm his flurried spirits with 
‘a glass of brandy and soda-water. Ais 
he went out, a little incident happen- 
ed to him that was aftended with very 
memorable consequences. 

‘© A word with you, sir,” whispered 




















a commanding Voice in his ear, as he 
felt himself caught hold of by some 
one sitting at the corner of the Trea- 
sury Bench—* I'll follow you out— 
quietly, mind.” 

The speaker was a Mr Swindle 
O’Gisset, a tall, elderly, and some- 
what corpulent person, with a broad- 
brimmed hat, a slovenly surtout, and 
vulgar swaggering carriage; a ruddy 
shining face, that constantly wore 
a sort of greasy smile; and an unc- 
tuous eye, with a combined expression 
of cunning, cowardice, and ferocity. 
He spoke in a rich brogue, and with a 
sort of confidential and cringing fa- 
miliarity ; yet, withal, twas with the 
air and the tone of a man conscious of 
possessing, great direct influence out 
of doors, and indirect influence with- 
in doors. ’T was, in a word, at once in- 
sinuating and peremptory—submis- 
sive and truculent. Several things had 
concurred to give Titmouse a very ex- 
alted notion of Mr O’Gibbet. First, 
a noble speech of his, in which he 
showed infinite “‘ pluck” in persevering 
against shouts of “order” from all 
parts of the House for an hour toge- 
ther ; secondly, his sitting on the front 
bench, often close beside little Lorp 
Butrinca, the leader of the House. 
His lordship was a Whig; andthough, 
as surely I need hardly say, there are 
thousandsof Whigs every whit as pure 
and high-minded as their Tory rivals, 
his lordship was a very bitter Whig. 
The bloom of original Whiggism, how- 
ever, ripening fast into the rottenness 
of Radicalism, gave out at length an 
odour which was so offensive to many 
of his own early friends, that they were 
forced to withdraw from him. But 
personally, he was a gentleman, and 
a very accomplished scholar; the only 
one of his family that had achieved 
personal distinction; and enjoying 
that Parliamentary influence always 
secured by the possessor of great 
tact, experience, and personal respec- 
tability. Now, it certainly argued 
some resolution in Mr O’Gibbet to 
preserve an air of swaggering assur- 
ance and familiarity beside his aristo- 
cratic neighbour, whose freezing de- 
meanour towards him—for hislordship 
evineed even a sort of shudder of dis- 
gust when addressed by him—Mr O’- 
Gibbet felt to be visible to all around. 
Misery makes strange bed-fellows, but 
surely politics stranger still; and there 
could not have been a more striking in- 
stance of it than in Lord Bulfinch and 
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Mr O'Gibbet sitting side by side—as 
great a contrast in their persons as in 
their characters. But the third and 
chief ground of Titmouse’s admiration 
of Mr O’Gibbet, was a conversation— 
private the parties thought it, and 
unheard, in the lobby of the House; 
but every word of it had our inquisi- 
tive, but not very scrupulous, little 
friend contrived to overhear—between 
Mr O’Gibbet and Mr Friummery, a 
smiling supple Lord of the Treasury, 
and whipper-in of the Ministry. 
Though generally confident enough, 
on this occasion he trembled, frown- 
ed, and looked infinitely distressed. 
Mr O’Gibbet chucked him under the 
chin, confidently and good-humoured- 
ly, and said—“ Oh, murther and 
Irish! what's easier ?—But it lies in a 
nutshell. If you won’t do it, I can’t 
swim; and if I can’t, you sink—every 
mother’ssonofyou. Oh,come,come— 
give me a bit of a push at this pinch.” 

‘* That’s what you've said so often.” 

“* Fait, an’ what if I have? And 
look at the shoves I’ve given you,"’ said 
Mr O’ Gibbet with sufficient sternness. 

‘*But—a—a—really we shall be 
found out! The House suspects al- 
ready that you and we” —— 

« Bah! bother! hubbabo! Propose 
you it; I get up and oppose it—vehe- 
mently, do you mind—an’ the black- 
guards opposite will carry it for you, 
out of love for me, ah, ha !— Aisy, aisy 
—softly say I! Isn’t that the way to 
get along?” and Mr O’Gibbet winked 
his eye. 

Mr Flummery, however, looked un- 
happys and remained silent and irreso- 

ute. 

“Oh, my dear sir—ezporrige fron- 
tem! Get along wid you, you know 
it’s for your own good,” said Mr O’- 
Gibbet; and, shoving him on good- 
humouredly, left the lobby, while Mr 
Flummery passed on, with a forced 
smile, to his-seat. He remained com- 
paratively silent, and very wretched, ~ 
the whole night. 

Two hours before the House broke 
up, but not till after Lord Bullfinch 
had withdrawn, Mr Flummery, seiz- 
ing his opportunity, got up to do the 
bidding, and eventually fulfilled the 
prophecy of Mr O’Gibbet, amidst bit- 
ter and incessant jeers and laughter 
from the opposition. 

** Another such victory and we’re 
undone,” said he, with a furious whis- 
pers soon afterwards to Mr O’Gib- 

et. : 
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** Och, go to the ould divil wid ye!” 
replied Mr O’Gibbet, thrusting’ his 
tongue into his cheek, and moving off. 

Now Titmouse had contrived to over- 
hear almost every word of the above, 
and had naturally formed a prodigious 
estimate of Mr O’ Gibbet and his influ- 
ence in the highest quarters. But to 
proceed.— Within a few minutes’ time 
might have been seen Titmouse and 
O’Gibbet earnestly conversing toge- 
ther, remote from observation, in one 
of the passages leading from the lobby. 
Mr O’Gibbet spoke all the while in a 
tone which at once solicited and com- 
manded attention. “ Sir, of course 
you know you've not a ghost of a 
chance of keeping your seat? I’ve 
heard all about it. You'll be beat, 
dead beat; will never be able to sit 
in this parlimint, sir, for your own bo- 
rough, and be liable to no end o’ pe- 
nalties for bribery, besides. Oh, my 
dear sir, how I wish I had been at 
your elbow! This would never have 
happened!” 

*€ Oh, sir! ’pon my soul—I—I""— 
stammered Titmouse, quite thunder- 
struck at Mr O’Gibbet’s words. 

* Hush—st—hush, wid your chat- 
tering tongue, sir, or we'll be over- 


heard, and you'll beruined,”’interrupt- 
ed Mr O’Gibbet, looking suspiciously 
around. 

‘* |_I—beg your pardon, sir, but 


I'll give up my seat. I’m most un- 
common sorry that ever—curse me if 
I care about being a mem”———. 

«© Oh! and is that the way youspake 
ef being a mimber o’ parlimint? For 
shame, for shame, not to feel the glory 
of your position, sir! There’s millions 
o’ gintlemen envying you, just now! 
—Sir, I see that you're likely to cuta 
figure in the House.” 

** But, begging pardon, sir, if it 
costs such a precious long figure— 
why I’ve come down some four or 
five thousand pounds already,” quoth 
age twisting his hand into his 

air. 

“ An’ what if ye have? What's 
that to a gintleman o’ your conse- 
quence in the country ? It’s, moreover, 
only once and for all; only stick in 
now—and you stay in for seven years, 
and come in for nothing next time ; 
and now—d’ye hear me, sir ? for time 
presses—tretire, and give the seat to 
a Tory, if you will— (what's the 
name o’ the blackguard? Oh! it’s 
young Delamere )—and have your 
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own borough stink under your nose 
all your days! But can you keep ase- 
-eret like a gintleman? Judging from 
your appearance, I should say yes— 
sir—is it so?’ Titmouse placed his 
hand over his beating heart, and with 
a great oath solemnly declared that he 
would be ** mum as death ;” on which 
Mr O’Gibbet lowered his tone ta a 
faint whisper—‘* You'll distinctly un~ 
derstand I’ve nothing to do with it 
personally, but it’s impossible, sir— 
d’ye hear ?—to fight the divil except 
with his own weapons—and there are 
too many o’ the enemies o’ the people 
in the house—a little money, sir—eh ? 
Aisy, aisy—softly say 1! Isn’t that 
the way to get along?” added Mr 
O’ Gibbet, with a rich leer, and poking 
Titmouse in the ribs. 

“¢’Pon my life that'll do—and—and 
what’s the figure, sir?” 

- & Sir, as you’re a young mimber, 
and of liberal principles,” continued 
Mr O’Gibbet, dropping his tone still 
lower, “ three thousand pounds,’—— 
Titmouse started as if he had been 
shot. * Mind, that clears you, sir, d’ye 
understand? Every thing! Out and 
out, no reservation at all at all—divil 
a bit!” 

“*Pon my life I shall be ruined be- 
tween you all!”, gasped Titmouse, 
faintly. 

“* Sir, you're not the man I took 
- you for,” replied O’ Gibbet impatient. 

ly and contemptuously. ‘ Don’t you 

see a barley-corn before your nose ? 

You'll be deat after spending three 

times the money I name, and be lias 

ble to ten thousand pounds penalties 
besides for bribery” 

‘* Oh, ’pon my life, sir, as for that,” 
said Titmouse, briskly, but feeling 
sick at heart, “ I’ve no more to do with 
it than—my tiger” —— 

* Bah! you’re a babby, I see!” 
quoth O’Gibbet, testily. “ What's the 
nameo’ your man o’ business?—there’s 
not a minute to lose—it’s your greatest 
friend I mane to be, I assure ye— 
tut, what’s his name ?” 

‘*Mr Gammon,” replied Titmouse, 
anxiously. 

“Let him, sir, be with me at my 
house in Ruffian Row by nine to- 
morrow morning to a minute—and 
alone,” said Mr O’Gibbet, with his 
lip close to Titmeuse’s ear—* and once 
more, dy’e hear, sir—a breath about 
this to any one, an’ you're a ruined 
man—you're in my power most com- 
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lately !”—with this Mr O' Gibbet and 
Mr Titmouse parted—the former hav- 
ing much other similar business on 
hand, and the latter determined to 
hurry off to Mr Gammon forthwith : 
and in fact he was within the next five 
minutes in his cab, on his way to 
Thavie’s Inn. 

Mr Gammon was at Mr O’Gibbet’s 
(of whom he spoke to Titmouse in the 
most earnest and unqualified terms of 
admiration) at the appointed hour: 
and after an hour’s private conference 
with him, they both went off to Mr 
Flummery’s official residence, in Pil- 
lory Place; but what passed there I 
never have been able to ascertain with 
sufficient accuracy to warrant me in 
laying it before the reader. 

When the day for taking into con- 
sideration tae Yatton Petition had 
atrived,—on a voice calling out at the 
door of the House, “ Counsel in the 
Yatton petition !”—in walked forthwith 
eight learned gentlemen, four being 
of counsel for the petitioner, and four 
for the sitting member,—attended by 
their respective agents, who stood be- 
hind, whilst the counsel took their 
seats at the bar of a very crowded and 
excited house ; for there were several 
committees to be balloted for on that 
day. The door of the house was then 
locked ; and the order of the day was 
read. Titmouse might have been seen 
popping up and down about the back 


ministerial benches, like a parched 


pea. On the front treasury bench 
sate Mr O’Gibbet, his hat slouched 
over his fat face, his arms folded. On 
the table stood several glasses, con- 
taining little rolls of paper, each about 
two or three inches long, and with the 
name of every member of the house 
severally inscribed on them. These 
glasses being placed before the Speak- 
er, the clerk rose, and taking them out 
presented them to the Speaker, who, 
opening each, read out aloud the name 
inscribed, to the house. Now, the ob- 
ject was, on such occasions, to draw out 
the names of thirty-three members then 
present in the house; which were after- 
wards to be reduced, by each party 
alternately striking off eleven names, 
to ELEVEN—who were the committee 
charged with the trial of the petition. 
Now the astute reader will see that, 
imagining the house to be divided into 
two great classes, viz., those favour- 
able and those opposed to the petitioner 
—according to whose success or failure 
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a vote was retained, lost or gained to 
the party,—and as the number of 
thirty-three cannot be more nearly 
divided than into seventeen and six- 
teen, tis said by those experienced in 
such matters, that in cases where it 
ran so close—that party invariably 
and necessarily won who drew the 
seventeenth name; seeing that each 
party having eleven names of those in 
his opponent’s interest, to expunge out 
of the thirty-three, he who luckily 
drew this prize of the sEVENTEENTH 
MAN, was sure to have six good men 
and true on the committee against the 
other’s Five. And thus, of course it 
was, in the case of a greater or less 
proportion of favourable or adverse 
persons answering to their names. So 
keenly was all this felt and apprecia- 
ted by the whole House, on these in- 
teresting,—these solemn, these delibe- 
rative, and JUDICIAL occasions,—that 
on every name being called, there were 
sounds heard and symptoms witnessed 
indicative of eager delight or intense 
vexation. Now, on the present occa- 
sion, it would at first haye appeared 
as if some unfair advantage had been 
secured by the Opposition ; since five 
of their names were called, to two of 
those of their opponents: but then 
only one of the five answered, (it so 
happening that the other four were 
absent, disqualified as being petitioned 
against, or exempt,) while both of the 
two answered !— You should have seen 
the chagrined faces, and héard the 
loud exclamations of ** Ts !—ts!—ts!” 
on either side of the house, when their 
own men’s names were thus abortively 
called over! the delight visible on 
the other side!—The issue long hung 
in suspense; and at length the seales 
were evenly poised, and the House 
was in a state of exquisite anxiety ; 
for the next eligible name answered 
to would decide which side was to gain 
er lose a seat. 

- © Sir Ezekiel Tuddington”’—cried 
the Speaker, amidst profound and agi- 
tated silence. He was one of the 
opposition—but answered not; he was 
absent. “ Ts! ts! ts!” cried the op- 
position. 

* Gabriel Grubb.” — This was a 
ministerial man, who rose, and said he 
was serving on another committee. 
he ts! ts!” cried the ministerial 
side. 

‘* Bennet Barleycorn” — (Oppost 
tion)—petitioned against. «Ts! ts! 
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ts!” vehemently cried the Opposition. 
*« Puen O'Doonte ”—— 

“ Here!” exclaimed that honour- 


able member, spreading triumph over - 


the ministerial, and dismay over the 
opposition side of the House; and the 
thirty-three names having been thus 
called and answered to, a loud buzz 
arose onallsides—of congratulation or 
despondency. 

The fate of the petition, it was said, 
was already as good as decided.—The 
parties having retired to strike the 
committee, returned in about an hour's 
time, and the following members were 
then sworn in, and ordered to meet 
the next morning at eleven o'clock :— 


Ministerials. 
(1.) Sir Simper Silly. 
(2.) Noah No-land. 
(3.) Phelim O’ Doodle. 
(4.) Micah M‘Squash. 
(5.) Sir Caleb Calf. 
(6.) Och Hubbaboo. 


Opposition. 
(1.) Castleton Plume. 
(2.) Charles D’Eresby. 
(3.) Merton Mortimer. 
(4.) Sir. Simon Alkmond. 
(5.) Lord Frederick Brackenbury. 


And the six, of course, on their 
meeting, chose the chairman, who was 
a sure card—to wit, Sir Cates Catr, 

- ‘Bart. 

Mr Delamere’s counsel and agents, 
together with Mr Delamere himself, 
met at consultation that evening, all 
with the depressed air of men who are 
going on in any undertaking contra 
spem. * Well, what think you of our 
committee 2’ enquired Mr Berrington, 
the eloquent, acute, and experienced 
leading counsel. All present shrugged 
their shoulders ; but at length agreed 
that even with such a committee, 
their case was an overpowering one; 
no committee could dare to shut their 
eyes to such an array of facts as were 
here colleeted; the clearest case of 
agency made out—Mr Berrington de- 
clared—that he had ever known in all 
his practice; and eleven distinet cases 
of BRIBERY, supported each by at least 
three unexceptionable witnesses ; to- 
gether with half-a-dozen cases of 
TREATING ; in fact, their case, it was 
admitted, had been most admirabl 
got up, under the management of Mr 
Crafty, (whe was present,) and they 
must suceeed. 
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‘ Of course, they'll call for proof of 
AGENCY, first,” quoth Mr Berrington, 
carelessly glancing over his enormous 
brief; ‘* and we'll at once fix this— 
what’s his name—the Unitarian par- 
son, Mr Muffin.” 

“© Mudflint—Smirk Mudflint”’—— 

« Ah, ha!— We'll begin with him, 
and Bloodsuck, and Centipede. Fix 
them—the rest all follow, and they'll 
strike, in spite of their committee—or 
—egad—we'll have a shot-at the sitting 
member himself.” 

By eleven o’clock the next morning 
the committee and the parties were in 
attendance—the room quite crowded 
—such a quantity of Yatton faces!— 
There, near the chairman, with his hat 
perched as usual on his bushy hair, 
and dressed in his ordinary extravagant 
and absurd style—his glass screwed 
into his eye, and his hands stuck into 
his hinder coat-pockets, and resting on 
his hips, stood the sitting member, Mr 
Titmouse ; and after the usual prelimi- 
naries had been gone through, up rose 
Mr Berrington, with the calm, confi- 
dent air of a man going to open a 
winning case; and an overwhelming 
case he did open—the chairman 
glancing gloomily at the five minis- 
terials on his right, and then inqui- 
sitively at the five opposition mem- 
bers on his left. The statement of 
counsel was luminous and powerful. 
As he went on, he disclosed almost as 
minute and accurate a knowledge of 
the movements of the Yellows at Yat- 
ton, as Mr Gammon himself could have 
supplied him with. That gentleman. 
shared in the dismay felt around him. 
Twas clear that there had been infer- 
nal treachery ; that they were all ruin- 
ed. “‘ By Jove ! there's nostanding up 
against this, unless we break them 
down at the agency—for Berrington 
don’t overstate his cases,’ whispered 
Mr Granville, the leading counsel for 
the sitting member, to one of his ju- 
niors, and to Gammon, who sighed, and 
saidnothing. With all his experience in 
the general business of the profession, 
he knew as yet little or nothing of what 
might be expected froma favourable elec- 
tion commitice. Stronger and stronger, 
blacker and blacker, closer and. closer, 
came out the petitioner’s ease. The 
five opposition members paid profound 
attention to Mr Berrington, and took 
pore 5 as - a ee one was 
eng with his. betting- ‘ 
writing out franks, (in which. he dealt,) 
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a third conning over an attorney’s let- 
ter, and two were quietly playing to- 
gether at ‘ Tit-tat-to.’ As was ex- 
pected, the committee called peremp- 
torily for proof of acency ; and I will 
say, only that if Smirk Mudfiint, Bar- 
nabas Bloodsuck, and Seth Centipede 
were not fixed as the ‘ acents’ of the 
sitting member—there is no such rela- 
tion as that of principal and agent in 
rerum natura; there never was in this 
world an agent that had a principal, or a 
principal that hadan agent.—Take only, 
for instance, the case of Mudflint. He 
was proved to have been from first to 
last an active member of Mr Titmouse’s 
committee; attending daily, hourly, and 
on hundreds of occasions in the pre- 
sence of MrTitmouse—canvassing with 
him—-consulting him—making appoint- 
ments with him for calling on voters, 
which appointments he invariably kept; 
letters in his handwriting, relating to 
the election, signed some by Mr Tit- 
mouse, some by Mr Gammon; circulars 
similarly signed, and distributed by Mud- 
flint, and the addresses in his hand- 
writing ; several election bills paid by 
him on account of Mr Titmouse; 
directions given by him and observed, 
as to the bringing up voters to the 
poll; publicans’ bills paid at the com. 
mittee-room, in the presence of Mr 
Titmouse—and, in short, many other 
such acts as these were established 
against all three of the above persons. 
Such a dreadful effect did all this have 
upon Mr Bloodsuck and Mr Centi- 
pede, that they were obliged to go out, 
in order to get a little gin and water; 
for they were indeed in a sort of death- 
sweat. As for Mudflint, he seemed to 
get sallower and sallower every mi- 
nute; and felt almost disposed to utter 
an inward prayer, had he thought it 
would have been of the slightest use. 
Mr _ Berrington’s witnesses were 
fiercely cross.examined, but no mate- 
rial impression was produced upon 
them; and when Mr Granville, on 
behalf of the sitting member, confident 
and voluble, rose to prove to the com- 
mittee,that his learned friend’s case was 
one of the most trumpery that had ever 
come before a committee—a mere bot- 
tle of smoke ;—that the three gentle- 
men in question had been no more the 
agents of the sitting member than was 
he—the counsel then on his legs—the 
agent of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and that every one of the 
petitioner’s witnesses was unworthy of 
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belief—in fact perjured—how suddenly 
awake to the importance of the inves- 
tigation, became the ministerialist mem- 
bers! They never took their eyes off 
Mr Granville, except to take notes of 
his pointed, cogent, unanswerable ob- 
servations! He called no witnesses. 
At length he sat down ; and strangers 
were ordered to withdraw—and ’twas 
well they did: for such an amazing 
uproar. ensued among the committee, 
as soon as the five opposition members 
discovered, to their amazement and 
disgust, that there was the least doubt 
amongst their opponents as to the es- 
tablishment of agency, as would not, 
possibly, have tended to raise that com- 
mittee, as a judicial body, in public 
estimation. After an hour anda half’s 
absence, strangers were re-admitted. 
Great was the rush—for the fate of 
the petition hung on the decision to 
be immediately pronounced. As soon 
as the counsel had taken their seats, and 
the eager, excited crowd been sub- 
dued into something like silence, the 
chairman, Sir Caleb Calf, with a flushed 
face, and a very uneasy expression, 
read from a sheet of foolscap paper, 
which he held in his hand, as follows:— 

** Resolved—That the Petitioner's 
Counsel be directed to proceed with 
evidence of acENncy,” [i. e. the com- 
mittee were of opinion that no suffi- 
cient evidence had yet been given, to 
establish Messrs Mudflint, Bloodsuck, 
and Centipede, as the agents of Mr Tit- 
mouse, in the election for Yatton! ! !] 
The five Opposition members sat with 
stern indignant faces, all with their 
backs turned towards the chairman ; 
and nothing but a very high tone of 
feeling, and chivalrous sense of their 
position, as members of a public com- 
mittee of theHouse of Commons, pre- 
vented their repeating in public their 
fierce protest against the monstrous 
decision at which the committee, 
through the casting voice of the re- 


- doubtable chairman, had arrived. 


Their decision was not immediately 
understood or appreciated by the ma- 
jority of those present. After a pause 
of some moments, and amidst profound 
silence— 

* Have I rightly understood the re- 
solution of the committee, sir,’’ en- 
quired Mr Berrington, with an amazed 
air, “that the evidence already ad- 
duced ts not sufficient to satisfy the 
committee, as to the agency of Messrs 
Mudflint, Bloodsuck, and Centipede ?” 
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«¢ The committee meant, sir, to ex- 
press as much,” replied the chairman, 
dryly, and he sealed a letter with af- 
fected indifference; affected, indeed! 
the letter being one addressed to a 
friend, to desire him forthwith to take 
_a hostile message on his—the chair- 
man’s behalf—to Colonel D’Eresby, 
one of the committee, who had, during 
the discussion with closed doors, spoken 
his mind pretty freely concerning the 
conduct of the aforesaid chairman. 

** Good God!” exclaimed Mr Ber- 
rington, (on receiving the chairman’s 
answer,) in a tone of voice loud enough 
to be heard all over the room, “ neither 
would they believe though one rose from 
the dead.” 

«© We'd better strike,” said his 
juniors. 

** ] think so, too,” said: Mr Berring- 
ton; adding, as he turned towards the 
committee with an air of undisguised 
disgust, “I protest, sir, that never in 
the whole course of my experience be- 
fore election committees, have I been 
so astounded as I am at the decision 
to which the committee has just come. 
Probably, under these circumstances, 
the committee will be pleased to ad- 
journ till the morning, to give us an op- 
portunity of considering the course we 
will pursue.” (This produced a great 
sensation. ) 

** Certainly—let it be so,” replied 
the chairman, blandly, yet anxiously ; 
and the committee broke up. Before 
they met again, three shots a-piece had 
been exchanged between the chairman 
and Colonel D’Eresby—*“ happily with- 
out effect,” and the parties left the 
ground in as hostile a spirit as they had 
reached it. I will say for the Colonel, 
that he was a plain, straight-forward 
soldier, who did not understand non- 
sense, nor could tolerate coquetting 
with an oath. 

“‘ Of course the petition is drop- 
ped?” said Mr Berrington, bitterly, as 
soon as all were assembled in the 
evening, in consultation at his cham- 
bers. 

«* Of course,” was the answer, in a 
sufficiently melancholy tone. 

“So help me Heaven!” said Mr 
Berrington, ‘I feel disposed to say I 
will never appear again before a com- 
mittee. This sort of thing cannot go 
on much longer! To think that every 
. man of that committee is sworn before 
God to do his duty! T’ll take care to 
strike every one of those six men off 
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from any future list that J may have to 
do with!” 

** IT can say only,” remarked the se- 
cond counsel, a calm and experienced 
lawyer, ‘ that, in my opinion, had all 
of us sate down to frame, beforehand, 
a perfect case of agency—with facts at 
will—we could never have framed one 
stronger than the one to-day declared 
insufficient.” 

‘* I have been in seven other peti- 
tions,” said Mr Berrington, “ this 
very week; but there the sitting mem- 
bers, were Tories: Gracious Heaven lt 
what facts have been there held suffi- 
cient proof of agency !—The Barnard 
Castle committee yesterday, held that, 
to have been seen once shaking hands 
in a pastrycook’s shop with the sitting 
member, was sufficient evidence of 
agency—and we've lost the seat! In 
the Cucumber Committee, a man who 
by chance stood once under a door- 
way with the sitting member, in a sud- 
den shower of rain—was held thereby 
to have become his agent; and we 
there also lost the seat !— Faugh! 
what would foreigners say if they 
heard such things ?” 

“It's perhaps hardly worth men- 
tioning,” said Mr Parkinson; “ but this 
afternoon I happened to see Mr 
O’Gibbet dining with Mr O’Doodle, 
Mr Hubbaboo, and Mr M‘Squash, 
off pork and greens, at the Jolly 
Thieves’ Tavern, in Dodge Street 
[—I—they were talking together very 
eagerly ”—— 

“* The less we say about that the 
better,” replied Mr Berrington; “ I 
have not had my eyes shut, I can tell 
you! It’s a hard case, Mr Crafty ; 
but after, all your pains, and the dread- 
ful expense incurred, it’s nevertheless 
quite farcical to think of going on with 
a committee like this” 

«Of course the petition is aban- 
doned,” replied Crafty. 

The next morning they again ap- 
peared before the committee. 

“I have to inform the committee,” 
commenced Mr Berrington, with suf- 
ficient sternness, “ that my learned 
friends and I, who had, in our igno- 


‘rance and inexperience, imagined, till . 


yesterday, that the evidence we then 
opened was ten times more than suf- 
ficient to establish agency before any 
legal tribunal ”"— 

‘* Counsel will be pleased to moder- 
ate their excitement, and to treat the 
committee with due respect,” inter- 
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rupted the chairman, warmly, and red- 
dening as he spoke ; while the minis- 
terial members looked very fiercely at 
Mr Berrington, and one or two placed 
their arms a-kimbo. 

—* have come to the determination 
to withdraw the petitioner's case from 
before the committee; as, under ex- 
isting circumstances, it would be utter- 
ly absurd to attempt” 

“ Fait, sir, an’ you're mighty indacent 
—ye are—an’ you'd better keep a civil 
tongue in your head,” said Mr O’. 
Doodle, fiercely, and with an insolent 
look at Mr Berrington. 

“‘ Sir,” said the latter, addressing 
Mr O’Doodle, with a bitter smile— 
** as it is possible to stand where I do 
without ceasing to be a gentleman, so 
it is possible—to sit there—without be- 
coming one.” 

«‘ Sir— Misther Chairman—I'll only 
just ask you, sir—isn’t that a brache 
of privelige” 

“© Oh, be aisy—aisy wid ye—and 
isn’t he hired to say all this?” whis- 
pered Mr Hubbaboo ; and the indig- 
nant senator sat down. 

“The petition is withdrawn, sir,” 
said Mr Berrington calmly. 

«* Then,” subjoined his opponent, 
as quietly rising as his learned friend 
had sate down, “ I respectfully apply to 
the committee to vote it Frivolous and 
Vewratious.” 

“* Possibly the committee will pause 
before going ¢hat length,” said Mr Ber- 
rington, very gravely ; but he was mista- 
ken. Strangers were ordered to with- 
draw ; and, on their re-admission, the 
Chairman read the resolution of the 
committee, that “ Tittlebat Titmouse, 
Esq., had been and was duly elected to 
serve for the borough of Yatton; and 
that the petition against his return was 
Frivotous and Vexatious:” by which 
decision, all the costs and expenses in- 
curred by Mr Titmouse were thrown 
upon his opponent Mr Delamere—a 
jast penalty for his wanton and pre- 
sumptuous attempt. This decision was 
welcomed by the crowd in the commit- 
tee-room with clapping of hands, stamp- 
ing of feet, and cheering.—Such was 
the fate of the Yarton Petition. Mr 
Titmouse, on entering the House that 
evening, was received with loud cheers 
from the ministerial benches: and 
within a few minutes afterwards, Lord 
Frederick Brackenbury, to give the 
house and the public an idea of the 
important service performed by the 
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committee, rose and moved that the 
evidence should be printed—which was 
ordered. 

The next day a very distinguished 
patriot gathered some of the blooming 
fruit of the Bill for giving Everybody 
Everything—not for himself person- 
ally, however, but as a trustee for the 
public ; so, at least, I should infer from 
the following fact, that whereas, in the 
morning, his balance at his banker's 
was exactly L.3, 10s. 74d.—by the 
afternoon, it was suddenly augmented 
to L.3003, 10s. 7}d.—shortly express- 
ed thus :— 


“L,3: 10: 74d. 4 L.3000 = L.3003 : 
10: 73d.” 


Thus might my friend Titmouse 
exclaim, ‘‘ Out of this nettle danger 
I've plucked the flower safety!” ’ Twas, 
indeed, fortunate for the country, 
that such, and so early, had been the 
termination of the contest for the re- 
presentation of Yatton ; for it enabled 
Mr Titmouse at once to enter, with all 
the energy belonging to his character, 
upon the discharge of his legislatorial 
functions. The very next day after his 
own seat had been secured to him by 
the decision of the committee, he was, 
balloted for, and chosen one of the 
members of. a committee, of which 
Swindle o’ Gibbet, Esquire, was chair- 
man, for trying the validity of the 
return of two Tory impostors for an 
Irish county. So marvellously quick 
an insight into the merits of the ease 
did he and his brethren in the com- 
mittee obtain, that they intimated, on 
the conclusion of the petitioner's ecoun- 
sel’s opening address, that it would be 
quite superfluous for him to call wit- 
nesses in support of a statement of 
facts, which it was presumed the sit- 
ting members could not think of seri- 
ously contesting. Against this, the 
sitting member's counsel remonstrated 
with indignant energy, on which the 
committee thought it best to let him 
take his own course, which would 
entail its own consequences ; viz., 
that the opposition to the petition 
would be voted frivolous and vexati- 
ous. A vast deal of evidence was then 
adduced, after which, as might have 
been expected, the committee reported 
to the House, that Lord Beverly de 
Wynston (who owned half the county 
for which he had presumed to stand) 
and Sir Harry Eddington (whe own- 
ed pretty nearly the other half) had 
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been unduly returned ;_ that two most 
respectable gentlemen, Mr O'Shirtless 
and Mr O’Toddy, (the one a discard- 
ed attorney’s clerk, and the other an 
insolvent publican, neither of whom 
had ever aes in the county till the 
time of the election,) ought to have 
been returned ; and the clerk of the 
House was to amend the return ac- 
cordingly ; and that the opposition to 
the petition had been frivolous and 
vexatious. Mr Titmouse after this 
formed an intimate acquaintance with 
the two gentlemen whom, infinitely to 
their own astonishment, he had helped 
to seat for the county, and who had 
many qualities kindred to his own, 
principally in the matter of dress and 
drink, Very shortly afterwards, he 
was elected one of a committee to en- 
quire into the state of the operation 
of the Usury Laws, and another, of a 
still more important character—viz. 
to enquire into the state of our rela- 
tions with foreign powers, with refer- 
ence to free trade and the permanent 
preservation of peace. They continu- 
ed sitting for a month, and thus stated 
the luminous result of their enquiry 
and deliberation, in their report to the 
House :—* That the only effectual 
mode of securing permanently the 
good-will of foreign powers, was by 
removing all restrictions upon their 
imports into this country, and impo- 
sing prohibitory duties upon our ex- 
ports into theirs; at the same time 
reducing our naval and military estab- 
lishments to a point which should 
never thereafter occasion uneasiness 
to any foreign power.” He also 
served on one or two private com- 
mittees, attended by counsel. In the 
course of their enquiries many very 
difficult and complicated questions 
arose, which called forth great ability 
on the part of counsel. On one oc- 
casion, in particular, I recollect that 
Mr Deprun, one of the most dexterous 
and subtle reasoners to be found at 
the English bar, having started the 
great question really at issue between 
the parties, addressed a long and most 
masterly argument to the committee. 
He found himself, after some time, 
making rapid way with them ; and, in 
particular, there were indications that 
he had at length powerfully arrested 
the attention of Mr Titmouse, who, 
his chin resting on his open hand, and 
- his elbow on the table, leaned for- 
ward towards Mr Depth, on whom he 
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fixed his eye apparently with deep 

attention. How mistaken, however, 

was Depth! Titmouse was thinking 

all the while of two very different 

matters; viz. whether he could pos- 

sibly sit it out without a bottle of soda- 

water, labouring, as he was, under the 

sickening effects of excessive pota~ 

tions over night ; and also whether his 

favourite little terrier, Titty, would 

win or lose in her encounter on the . 
morrow with fifty rats—that being the 

number which Mr Titmouse had bet ~ 
three to one she would kill in three 
minutes’ time. The decision to which 
that committee might come, would 
affect interests to the amount of nearly 
a million sterling, and might or might 
not occasion a monstrous invasion of 
vested rights ! 

He still continued to occupy his 
very handsome apartments at the Al- 
bany. You might generally have seen 
him, about ten o’clock in the morning, 
(or say twelve, when his attendance 
was not required upon committees,) 
reclining on his sofa, enveloped in a 
yellow figured satin dressing-gown, 
smoking an enormous hookah; with 
a little table before him, with a decan- 
ter of gin, cold water, and a tumbler 
or two upon it. On a large round 
table near him lay a great number of 
dinner and evening cards, notes, let- 
ters, public and private, vote-papers, 
and Parliamentary reports. Beside 
him, on the sofa, lay the last number- 
of the Sunday Flash—to which, and 
to the Newgate Calendar, his reading 
was, in fact, almost entirely confined. 
Over his mantel-piece was a large 
hideous oil-painting. of two brawny 
and half-naked ruffians, in boxing at- 
titude ; opposite was a very large pic- 
ture (for which he had given seventy 
guineas) of Lord Scaramouch’s dog 


_ Nestor, in his famous encounter with 


two hundred rats, which he killed in 
the astonishingly short space of seven 
minutes and fifteen seconds. Opposite 
to the door, however, was the great 
point of attraction ; viz. a full-length 
portrait of Titmouse. himself. His 
neck was bare, his ample shirt-collars 
being thrown down over his shoulders, 
and his face looking upwards. The 
artist had laboured hard to give it 
that fine indignant expression with 
which, in pictures of men of genius, 
they are generally represented as 
looking up towards the moon; but 
nature was too strong for him—his 
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eye too accurate, and his brush too 
obedient to his eye ; so that the only 
expression he could bring out, was 
one of innocent and stupid wonder. 
A rich green mantle enveloped his 
figure; and-amidst its picturesque 
folds, was visible his left hand, hold- 
ing them together, and with a glitter- 
ing ring on the first and last fingers. 
In one corner of the room, on a table, 
were a pair of foils ; and on the ground 
near them, three or four pairs of box- 
ing-gloves. On another table lay a 
guitar—on another, a violin; on both 
of which delightful instruments he was 
taking almost daily lessons. ‘Though 
the room was both elegantly and ex- 
pensively furnished, (according to the 
taste of its former occupant,) it was 
now redolent—as were Mr Titmouse’s 
clothes—of the odours of tobacco- 
smoke and gin and water. Here it 
was that Mr Titmouse would often 
spend hour after hour boxing with 
Billy Bully, the celebrated prize- 
fighter and pickpocket ; or, when 
somewhat far gone in liquor, playing 
cribbage, or put, with his valet—an 
artful, impudent fellow, who had gain- 
ed great influence over him. 

As for the House—Modesty (the 
twin-sister of Merit) kept Mr Tit- 
mouse for a long time very quiet there. 
He saw the necessity of attentively 
watching every thing that passed 
around him, in order to become prac- 
tically familiar with the routine of 
business, before he ventured to step 
forward into action, and distinguish 
himself. He had not been long, how- 
ever, thus prudently occupied, when 
an occasion presented itself, of which 
he availed himself with all the bold 
felicitous promptitude of genius— 
whose prime distinguishing charac- 
teristic is the successful seizure of 
opportunity. He suddenly saw that 
he should be able to bring into play 
an early accomplishment of his—an 
accomplishment of which, when ac- 
quiring it, how little he dreamed of 
the signal uses to which it might be 
afterwards turned! The great Lord 
Coke hath somewhere said to the legal 
student, that there is no kind or de- 
gree of knowledge whatsoever, so ap- 
parently vain and useless that it shall 
not, if remembered, at one time or 
other serve his purpose. Thus it 
seemed about to be with Mr Titmouse, 
to whom it chanced in this wise. In 
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early life, while following the humble 
calling in which he was occupied when 
first presented to the reader, he used 
to amuse himself, in his long journeys 
about the streets, with bundle and 
yard-measure under his arm, by imi- 
tating the cries of cats, the crowing 


_ of cocks, the squeaking of pigs, the 


braying of donkeys, and the yelping 
of curs ; in which matters he became 
at length so great a proficient, as to 
attract the admiring attention of pass- 
ers-by, and to afford great amusement 
to the circles in which he visited. 
There is probably no man living, 
though ever so great a fool, that can- 
not do something or other well; and 
Titmouse became a surprising profi- 
cient in the arts I have alluded to. 
He could imitate a blue-bottle fly 
buzzing about the window, and, light- 
ing upon it, abruptly cease its little 
noise, and, anon flying off again, as 
suddenly resume it ;—a chicken, pick- 
ing its way cautiously among the 
growing cabbages ;—a cat, at mid- 
night on the moonlit tiles, pouring 
forth the sorrows of her heart on ac- 
count of the absence of her inconstant 
mate ;—a cock, suddenly waking out 
of some horrid dream—it may be the 
nightmare—and, in the ecstasy of its 
fright, crowing as though it would split 
at once its throat and heart, alarming 
all mankind ;—a little cur, yelping 
with mingled fear and fury, at the 
same time, as it were, advancing back- 
wards, in view of a fiendish tom-cat, 
with high-curved back, flaming eyes, 
and spitting fury.—I only wish you 
had heard Mr Titmouse on these oc- 
casions ; it might, perhaps, even have 
reminded you of the observation of 
Doctor Johnson, that genius is great 
natural powers accidentally directed. 
Now there was, on a certain night, 
about three months after Titmouse 
had been in the House, a kind of 
pitched battle between the Ministry 
and their formidable opponents; in 
which the speakers on each side did 
their best to prove that their oppo- 
nents were apostates ; utterly worth- 
less; destitute alike of public and 
private virtue ; unfit to govern; and 
unworthy of the confidence of the 
country. My Lord Bulfinch rose, 
late on the third evening of the de- 
bate—never had been seen so full a 
House during the session—and in a 
long and able speech contended, (first, )- 
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that the opposite side were selfish, 
ignorant, and dishonest; and, (se- 
condly,) that Ministers had only imi- 
tated their example. He was vehe- 
mently cheered from time to time, and 
sate down amidst a tempest of ap- 

lause. Up then rose the ex-minister 
and leader of the Opposition, andin a 
very few moments there was scarce a 
sound to be heard, except that of the 
delicious voice—at once clear, har- 
monious, distinct in utterance, and 
varied in intonation—of incomparably 
the finest Parliamentary orator of the 
day; Mr Viviv. The hearts of those 
around him, who centred all their 
hopes in him, beat with anxious pride. 
He had a noble cast of countenance 
—a brilliant eye—strongly marked 
and most expressive features—a com- 
manding figure—a graceful and win- 
ning address. His language, refined, 
copious, and vigorous, every word he 
uttered to/d. His illustrations were 
as rich and apt as his reasonings were 
close and cogent ; and his powers of 
ridicule were unrivalled. On the pre- 
sent occasion he was thoroughly rou- 
sed, and put forth all his powers: he 
and Lord Bulfinch had been waiting 
for each other during the whole de- 
bate ; and now Mr Vivid had the re- 
ply, and truly regarded himself as the 
mouthpiece of a great and grievously 
slandered party in the state, whom he 
- had risen to vindicate from the elabo- 
borate and envenomed aspersions of 
Lord Bulfinch, who sat, speedily 
pierced through and through with the 
arrows of poignant sarcasm, amidst 
the loud laughter of even his own side, 
so irresistible was the humour of the 
speaker. Even Mr O’Gibbet, who had 
been from time to time exclaiming, 
half aloud, to those around—** Och, 
the pitiful fellow! The stupid baste !— 
Nivir mind him—divil a word, my 
lord!”—was at length subdued into 
silence. In fact, the whole House was 


with the brilliant and impassioned . 


speaker. Every now and then vehe- 
ment and tumultuous cheering would 
burst forth from the Opposition as from 
one man, answered by as vehement 
and determined cheering from the 
ministerial benches; but you could 
not fail to observe an anxious and 
alarmed expression stealing over the 
faces of Lord Bulfinch’s supporters. 
His lordship sat immovably, with his 
arms folded, and eyes fixed on his op- 


ponent; and a bitter smile on his face, 
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glancing frequently, however, with 
increasing anxiety, towards Mr O’- 
Squkat, the only “ great gun” he had 
left—that gentleman having underta- 
ken (infelix puer, atque impar congres- 
sus Achilli!) to reply to Mr Vivid. 
Poor Mr O’Squeal himself looked pale 
and dispirited, and would probably 
have given up all his little prospects 
to be able to sneak away from the post 
he had so eagerly occupied, and de- 
volve upon others the responsibility 
of replying to a speech looming more 
and more dreadfully upon his trem- 
bling faculties every moment, as infi- 
nitely more formidable in all points of 
view than any thing he had antici- 
pated. The speech must electrify the 
public, even as it was then electrify- 
ing the House. He held a sheet of 
paper in one hand, resting on his knee, 
and a pen in the other, with which he 
incessantly took notes—only to dis- 
guise his fright; for his mind went 
not with his pen—all he heard was 
above and beyond him ;—he might as- 
well think of whistling down a whirl- 
wind; yet there was no escape for 
him. Was the uneasy eye of Lord 
Bulfinch, more and more frequently 
directed towards him, calculated to 
calm or encourage him? or the sight 
of the adroit, sarcastic, and brilliant 
debater sitting opposite, who had his 
eye on Mr O’Squeal, and was evident- 
ly to rise and reply to him? Mr 
O’Squeal began to feel cold as death,- 
and at length burst into a cold per- 
spiration. After atwo hours’ speech, of 
uncommon power and brilliance, Mr 
Vivid wound up with a rapid and strik-. 
ing recapitulation of the leading points 
of his policy when in power, which, he 
contended, were in triumphant con- 
trast with those of his successors, 
which were wavering, inconsistent, 
perilous to every national interest, 
and in despicable subservience to the 
vilest and lowest impulses. ‘ And 
now, sir,” said Mr Vivid, turning to 
the Speaker, and then directing a bold 
and indignant glance of defiance at 
Lord Bulfinch— does the noble lord 
opposite talk of—cmpeachment! I 
ask him in the face of this House, and 
of the whole country, whose eyes are 
fixed upon it with anxiety and agita- 
tion—will he presume to repeat his 
threat? or will any one on his be- 
half? ”"—(turning a glance of wither- 
ing scorn towards Mr O’Squeal)— 
« Sir, I pause for a reply !”-—And he 
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did—several seconds elapsing in dead 
silence, which was presently, how- 
ever, broken in a manner that was 
perfectly unprecedented, and most 
astounding. *Twas a reply to his 
question ; but such as, had he antici- 
pated it, he would never have put the 
question, or paused for its answer. 

*¢ Cochk-a-doodle-do-o-0-0!"’ issued, 
with inimitable fidelity of tone and 
manner, from immediately behind 
Lord Bulfinch, who started from his 
seat as if he had been shot. Every 
one started; Mr Vivid recoiled a pace 
or two from the table—and then a 
universal peal of laughter echoed from 
all quarters of the House, not except- 
ing even the strangers’ gallery. The 
Speaker was convulsed, and could not 
rise to call “order.” Lord Bulfinch 
laughed himself almost into fits ; even 
those immediately behind Mr Vivid 
were giving way to uncontrollable 
laughter, at so comical and monstrous 
an issue. He himself tried for a 
moment to join in the laugh, but in 
vain; he was terribly disconcerted 
and confounded. This frightful and 
disgusting incident had done away 
with the effeot of his whole speech ; 
and in twenty-four hours’ time, the 


occurrence would be exciting laugh- 
ter and derision in every corner of the 
kingdom. 

** Order! order! order!” cried the 
Speaker, his face red and swollen with 


scarce subdued laughter. Several 
times Mr Vivid attempted to resume, 
only, however, occasioning renewed 
langhter. Still he persevered ; and, 
with much presence of mind, made a 
pointed and witty allusion to Rome 
saved by the cackling of a goose, 
*T was, however, plainly useless ; and 
after a moment or two’s pause of ir- 
resolution, he yielded to his fate, with 
visible vexation abruptly concluded his 
observations, gathered hastily toge- 
ther his papers, and resumed his seat 
and his hat—a signal for renewed 
laughter and triumphant cheering 
| from the ministerial side of the House. 
Up then started Mr O’Squeal—and, 
despite his absurd and extravagant 
gesticulation, and perfectly frightful 
tone of voice, dashed boldly off at one 
or two of the weakest points which 
had been made by his discomfited ad- 
versary, which he dealt with very 
dexterously ; and then threw up a vast 
number of rhetorical fireworks, amidst 
the glitter and blaze of which he sat. 
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down, and was enthusiastically cheer- 
ed. *Twas my friend Mr Titmouse 
that had worked this wonder, and en- 
tirely changed the fate of the day. 
Up rose Mr O'Squeal’s dreaded op- 
ponent—but in vain; he was quite 
crestfallen ; evidently in momentary 
apprehension of receiving an interrup- 
tion similar to that which Mr Vivid 
had experienced. He was nervous and 
fidgety—as well he might be; and 
would most assuredly have shared the 
fate of Mr Vivid, but that Titmouse 
was (not without great difficulty) re- 
strained by Lord Bulfinch, on the 
ground that the desired effect had 
been produced, and would be only 
impaired by a repetition. The de- 
bate came somewhat abruptly to a 
close, and the Opposition were beaten 
by a majority of a hundred and thirty, 
which looked something like a work- 
ing majority. 

This happy occurrence at once 
brought Mr Titmouse into notice, 
and very great favour with his party ;— 
well, indeed, it might, for he had be- 
come a most powerful auxiliary, and 
need it be added how dreaded and 
detested he was by their opponents ? 
How could it be otherwise, with even 
their leading speakers, who could 
scarce ever afterwards venture on any 
thing a little out of the common way— 
alittle higher flight than usual—being 
in momentary apprehension of some 
such disgusting and ludierous inter- 
ruption as the one I have mentioned, 
indicating the effect which the speaker 
was producing upon—a cat, a donkey, 
a cock, ora puppy? Ah, me! what 
a sheep’s eye each of them east, as he 
went on, towards Titmouse? And if 
ever he was observed to be absent, 
there was a sensible improvement in 
the tone and spirit of the Opposition 
speakers. The migisterial journals 
all over the country worked the joke 
well; and in their leading articles 
against any of Mr Vivid’s speeches, 
would “ sum up all in one memorable 
word—* cock-a-doodle-doo!’” 

As is generally the case, the signal 
success of Mr Titmouse brought into 
the field a host of imitators in the 
House; and their performances, in- 
ferior though they were, becoming 
more and more frequent, gave quite a 
new character to the proceedings of 
that dignified deliberative assembly. 
At length, however, it was found ne- 
cessary to pass a resolution of the 
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House against such practices ; and it 
was entered on the journals, that 
thenceforth no honourable member 
should interrupt business by whistling, 
singing, or imitating the sounds of 
animals, or making any other dis- 
gusting noise whatsoever. 

The political importance thus ac- 
quired by Mr Titmouse—and which 
he enjoyed till the passing of the 
above resolution, by which it was cut 
up root and branch—had naturally a 
very elevating effect upon him; as 
you might have perceived, had you 
only once seen him swaggering along 
the House to his seat behind the frent 
Treasury bench, dressed in his usual 
style of fashion, and with his quizzing- 
glass stuck into his eye. Mr O’Gib- 
bet invariably greeted him with the 
utmost cordiality, and would often, at 
a pinching part of an Opposition 
speech, turn round and invoke his 
powers, by the exclamation—* Now, 
now, Titty!” He dined, in due 
course, with the Speaker—as usual, in 
full court-dress ; and, having got a 
little champagne in his head, insisted 
on going through his leading “ imi- 
tations,” infinitely to the amusement 
of some half dozen of the guests, and 
all the servants. His cirele of ac- 
quaintance was extending every day ; 
he became a very welcome guest, as 
an object of real curiosity. He was 
not a man, however, to be always en- 
joying the hospitality of others, with- 
out at least offering a return; and, 
at the suggestion of an experienced 
friend in the House, he commenced a 
series of “parliamentary dinners ” 
(presumptuous little puppy!) at the 
Gliddington Hotel. They went off 
with much eclat, and were duly chro- 
nicled in the daily journals, as thus :— 

“On Saturday, MrTitmouse, M.P., 
entertained (his third dinner given this 
session) at the Gliddington Hotel, the 
following (amongst others) distin- 
guished members of the House of Com- 
mons: Sir Simpson Silly, Mr Flum- 
mery, Mr O’Gibbet, Mr Outlaw, Lord 
Beetle, Mr O’Shirtless, Sir Too Ra- 
laddy, Mr Tripe, Mr Scum, and a 
dozen others.” 

Mr Titmouse, at length, thought 
himself warranted in inviting Lord 
Bulfinch !—and the Speaker !!—and 
Lorp Fimesranp, (the Foreign Secre- 
tary ;) all of whom, however, very 
politely declined, pleading previous 
engagements. I can hardly, however, 
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give Mr Titmouse the credit of these 
latter proceedings; which were, in 
fact, suggested to him, in the first in- 
stance, by two or three young wags 
in the House ; who, barring a little 
difference in the way of bringing up, 
were every whit as great fools and 
coxcombs as himself, and equally en- 
titled to the confidence of their favour- 
ed constituencies and of the country, 
as so calculated for the purpose of 
practical legislation, and that remodel- 
ling of the constitutions of the country 
upon which the new House of Com- 
mons seemed bent. *T was truly de- 
lightful to see the tables of these young 
gentlemen groaning under daily ac- 
cumulations of Parliamentary docu- 
ments, containing all sorts of political 
and statistical information, eollected 
and published with vast labour and 
expense, for the purpose of informing 
their powerful intellects upon the 
business of the country, so that they 
might come duly prepared to the im- 
portant discussions in the House, on 
all questions of domestic and foreign 
policy. As for Mr Titmouse, he 
never relished the idea of perusing 
and studying these troublesome and 
repulsive documents—page after page, 
filled with long rows of figures, tables 
of prices, of exchanges, &c., reports of 
the evidence, verbatim et literatim, 
taken in question and answer before 
every committee that sat; all sorts of 
expensive and troublesome “returns,” 
moved for by any one that chose; he 
rather contented himself with attend- 
ing to what went on in the House; and 
at the close of the session, all the 
documents in question became the 
perquisite of Mr Titmouse’s valet, 
who got a good round sum for them 
(uncut) as waste paper. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
pleasure which my little friend expe- 
rienced, in dispensing the little favours 
and courtesies of orders for the gallery, 
and franks, to those who applied for 
them; for all his show of feeling it a 
“bore” to be asked. "Twas these little 
matters which, as it were, brought 
home to him a sense of his dignity, 
and made him feel the possession of 
station and authority. 1 know not 
but the following application was not — 
more gratifying to him than any which 
he received :— 


«7, Tagrag’s best respects to T. 
Titmouse, Esq. M.P., and begs to say 
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how greatly he will account y° favour 
of obtaining an order to be Admitted 
to the Gallery of the House of Com- 
mons for to-morrow night, to hear the 
debate on the Bill for Doing away 
with the Nuisance of Dustmen’s cries, 
of a morning. 

‘* With Mrs T.’s & daughter’s 
comp*s,”” ; 

«T, Trrmouse, Esq. M.P.” 


On receiving this, Titmouse looked 
out for the finest sheet of glossy extra- 
superfine gilt Bath post, scented, and 
wrote as follows :— 


«* Please To Admit y® Barer To 
The Galery of The House of Com- 
ons,—T, Tirmouse. Wednesday, 
March 6th, 18—.” 


But the reader, who must have been 
highly gratified by the unexpectedly 
rapid progress of Mr Titmouse in 
Parliamentary life, will be, doubtless, 
as much interested by hearing that 
corresponding distinction awaited him 
in the regions of science and litera- 
ture; his pioneer thither being one 
who had long enjoyed a very distin- 
quishing eminence; successfully com- 
bining the character and pursuits of 
scholar and philosopher, with those of 
a man of fashion—I mean a Docror 
Diazo.us Ganper. Though upwards 
of sixty,he found means so effectually 
to disguise his age, that he would have 
passed for barely forty. He had 
himself so strong a predilection for 
dress, that the moment he saw Tit- 
mouse, he conceived a certain secret 
respect for that gentleman; and, in 
fact, the two dressed pretty nearly in 
the same style. The Doctor passed 
for a philosopher in society. He 
had spent most of his days in drilling 
youth in the elements of the mathe- 
matics ; of which he had the same 
kind and degree of knowledge that is 
possessed of English literature by an 
old governess who has spent her life 
in going over the first part of Lind- 
ley Murray’s English grammar with 
children. Just so much did the Doc- 
‘tor know of the scope, the object, the 
application, of the mathematics. His 
great distinguishing mark was, the 
capability of rendering the most ab- 
struse science, ‘* popular” ;—i. e. ut- 
terly unintelligible to those who did 
understand science, and very exciting 
and entertaining to those who did not. 
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He had a knack of getting hold of 
obscure and starving men of genius 
and science, and secretly availing 
himself of their labours. He would 
pay them with comparative liberality 
to write, in an elegant style, on sub- 
jects of pure and mixed science: but 
when published, the name of Diabolus 
Gander would appear upon the title. 
page; and, to enable the doctor to do 
this with some comfort to his con- 
science, he would actually copy out 
the whole of the manuscript, and make 
a few alterations in it. But, alas! 
omne quod tetigit feedavit ; and it inva- 
riably happened that these were the 
very macule pitched upon, exposed, 
and ridiculed by reviewers. No man 
could spread his small stock over a 
larger surface than Doctor Gander; 
no man be more successful in ingra- 
tiating himself with those persons so 
useful to an enterprising empiric— 
viz. wealthy fools. He paid con- 
stant court to Titmouse, from the first 
moment he saw him; and took the 
liberty of calling—unasked—the very 
next day, at his rooms in the Albany. 
He soon satisfied Titmouse that he— 
Gander—was a great philosopher, 
whom it was an advantage and a dis- 
tinction to be acquainted with. He 
took my little admnring friend, for 
instance, to hear him—Gander—de- 
liver a lecture at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, to a crowd of fashionable 
ladies and old gentlemen, who greatly 
applauded all he said, upon a subject 
equally abstruse, interesting, and in- 
structive; viz. the occult qualities of 
Triangles. In short, he paid anxious 
and successful court to Titmouse, and 
was a very frequent guest at hisdinner _ 
table. He gave Titmouse, on one of 
these occasions, an amusing account of 
the distinction belonging to a member 
of any of the great learned societies ; 
and, in fact, quite inflamed his little 
imagination upon the subject—sound- 
ing him as to his wish to become a 
member of some great society, in com- 
mon with half the dukes, marquesses, 
earls, and barons in the kingdom—in 
particular his own august kinsman, 
the Earl of Dreddlington himself. 

** Why—a—’pon my soul—” quoth 
Titmouse, grinning, as he toped off 
his tenth glass of champagne, with 
the bland and voluble doctor—*‘I—I— 
shouldn’t much dislike a thingum- 
bob or two at the end of my name— 
what's the figure?” 
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* Certainly, I myself, as a zealous 
lover of science, my dear sir, consider 
her honours always well bestowed on 
those eminent in rank and station: 
though they may not have gone 
through the drudgery of scientific de- 
tails, sir, their countenance zrradiates 
the pale cheek of unobtrusive sci- 
ence ”"——. 

“ Ya—a—s, ’pon honour, it cer- 
tainly does,” quoth Titmouse, not ex- 
actly, however, comprehending the 
doctor's fine figure of speech. 

** Now leok you, Mr Titmouse,” 
continued the doctor, “ the greatest 
society in all England, out and out, 
is the CrepuLous Society. I happen 
to havé some /eetle influence there, 
through which I have been able, I am 
happy to say, to introduce several 
noblemen.” 

** Have you, by Jove? What the 
devil do they do there ?” 

“‘ Do, my dear sir! They meet for 
the purpose of—consider the distin- 
guished men that are fellows of that 
society! It was only the other day 
that the Duke of Tadcaster told me, 
(the very day after I had succeeded in 
getting his Grace elected,) that he was 
as proud of the letters “ F.C.S.” 
added to his name, as he was of his 
dukedom !” 

** By Jove !_No—but— pon honour 
bright—did he? Can you get me into 
it?” enquired Titmouse eagerly. 

“« |_-oh—why—you see, my very 
dear sir, you're certainly rather 
young,” quoth the doctor, gravely, 
pausing and rubbing his chin ; “ ¢f it 
could be managed, it would be a 
splendid thing for you—eh ?” 

“© By jingo, I should think so!” 
replied Titmouse. 

“I think I’ve been asked by at 
least a dozen noblemen for my influ- 
— but I’ve not felt myself warrant- 
e ag Pretty 

“Oh, well! then in course there’s 
an end of it,” interrupted Titmouse, 
with an air of disappointment ; “and 
curse me if ever I cared a pin about it 
—I see I’ve not the ghost of a 
chance.” 

** T don’t know ¢hat either,” replied 
the doctor, musingly. His design had 
been all along to confer sufficient ob- 
ligation on Titmouse, to induce him 
to lend the doctor a sum of four or 
five hundred pounds, to embark in 
some wild scheme or. other, and also 
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other purposes, from time to time, 
s¢ As you are so young, I am afraid it 
will be necessary in some sort of way to 
give you a sort of scientific pretension 
—ah, by Archimedes! but I have it! 
—I have it! You see, I’ve a treatise 
in the press, and nearly ready for pub- 
lication, upon a particularly profound 
subject—but, you'll understand me, 
explained in a perfectly popular man- 
ner—in fact, my dear sir, it is a grand 
discovery of my own, which will in 
future ages be placed side by side of 
that of Sir teks Newton” 

‘Is he a member of it too?” en- 
quired Titmouse. 

‘“‘No, my dear sir! Not bodily; 
but his spiri¢ is with us! We feel it 
influencing all our deliberations ; 
though he died a quarter of a century 
before we were established! But to 
return to the discovery 1 was mention- 
ing; as Sir Isaac discovered the 
principle of craviTaTION, (otherwise 
weight, or heaviness,) so, Mr Tit-— 
mouse, I have discovered the principle 
of LicHTNEss |” 

“You don’t say so! ’Pon my life, - 
amazing!” exclaimed Mr Titmouse. 

** And equally true, as amazing. 
As soon as I shall have indicated its 
tendencies and results, my discovery 
will effect a revolution in the existing 
system of physical science.” 

‘* Ah! that’s what they talked about 
in the House last night— Revolution. 
’Pon my soul, I don’t like revolution, 
though!” exclaimed Titmouse, un- 
easily. ere 

‘* T am speaking of something quite 
different, my dear Titmouse,” said Dr 
Gander, with a slight appearance of 

ique; ‘but to proceed with what I 
fad intended. Since I have been sit- 
ting here, my dear sir, it has occurred 
to me that I have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of evincing my sense of your 
kindness towards me. Sir, I intend to 
DEDICATE my work to you!” 

‘* Sir, you’re amazing kind—most 
uncommon polite!’’ quoth Titmouse, 
who had not the slightest notion of 
what a “dedication” meant. Within 
a week or two’s time, sure enough 
appeared a handsome octavo volume 
beautifully printed and splendidly 
bound, entitled, 

«* Researches into Physical Science, 
with a view to the Establishment of a 
New Principle— . 
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«< LIGHTNESS. 
BY 
« Drazotvs GaNpDER, Esquire, 
LL.D.; F.C.S; Q.U.AK. ; 
G.6.S.; Secretary of the Empirical 
Society ; Corresponding Member of 
the Leipzic Lunatic Society; Vice- 
President of the Peripatetic Gastro- 
nomic Association; and Member of 
Seventeen American Philosophical 
and Literary Societies, &c., &c., &e.” 
And it bore the following “ Dedi- 
cation” — 
« To TittLeBat Tirmouse, Esquire, 
M.P., &c., &c., &e., 
This volume is respectfully inscribed, 
: by his obedient, obliged, 

faithful humble servant, 

DiasoLtus GANDER.” 


The work being vigorously pushed, 
and systematically puffed in all direc- 
tions, of course brought the honoured 
name of Mr Titmouse a good deal 
before the scientific public ; and-about 
three weeks afterwards might bave 
been seen the following ‘ Testimo- 
nial,” suspended against the screen of 
the public room of the Credulous So- 
ciety, in support of Mr Titmouse’s 
pretensions to be elected into it :— 

‘© Testimonial.— We, the under- 
signed, Fellows of the Credulous So- 
ciety, hereby certify that, from our 
knowledge of Tirttesat TiTmouseE, 
Esquire, M.P., we believe him to be 
a gentleman greatly attached to re- 
condite. science, and desirous of pro- 
moting its interests; and as such, 
deserving of being elected a Fellow of 
the Credulous Society. 

« DREDDLINGTON, 

“ TANTALLAN. 

« WoopeEN Spoon. 

«¢ Firimsy Crorcuer. 

** DisBoLus GANDER. 

«© PERIWINKLE PaRSLLELOGRAM. 
“© Pracip Noop.e.” 


The abovedistinguished names were 
procured by Dr Gander; and there- 
upon the election of Mr Titmouse 
became almost a matter of certainty— 
especially as, on the appointed day, 
Dr Gander procured the attendance 
of some amiable old gentlemen, fel- 
lows of the Society, who believed the 
doctor to. be all he pretended to be. 
The above testimonial having been 
read from the chair, Mr Titmouse 
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was balloted for, and; declared. elected 
unanimously a Fellow of the Credu- 


lous Society. He was. prevented: from 


attending on the ensuing meeting by 
a great debate, and an expected early 
division: then, by sheer intoxication ; 
and again by his: being unable to re- 
turn in time from Croydon, where he 
had been attending a grand prize. 
fight, being the backer of one of the 
principal ruffians, Billy Bully, his 
boxing-master. On the fourth even- 
ing, however, having dined with the 
Earl of Dreddlington, he drove with 
his lordship to the Society’s apart- 
ments, was formally introduced, and 
solemnly admitted ; from which time 
he was entitled to have his name stand 
thus :— 


« TrrrLeBat Titmouse, Esq., M.P., 
F.C.8.” 


— And heaven knows how much high. 
er he might not have immeédiately 
mounted, in the scale of social dis- 
tinction, but that he came to a very 
sudden rupture with his “ guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend,’ Dr Gander, 
who, on at length venturing to make 
his long- meditated application to Tit- 
mouse for a temporary loan, to enable 
him, Dr Gander, to prosecute some 
extensive philosophical experiments— 
[t.¢., inter nos, on public eredulity]— 
was unhesitatingly refused by Tit- 
mouse ; who, on being pressed by the 
Doctor, abused him in no very choice 
terms—and finally ordered him out of 
He quitted the presence 
of his ungrateful protégé with disgust, 
and in despair—nor without reason ; 
for that very night he received a pro- 
pulsion towards the Fleet. Prison, 
which suggested to his philosophical 
mind several ingenious reflections con- 
cerning the attraction of repulsion, 
There he lay for three months, till he 
sent for the creditor who had-deposit- 
ed him there, and who had been his 
bookseller and publisher; and the 
doctor so dazzled him by the outline 
of a certain literary. speculation—to be 
ealled Tue Ganper Gatteny—that 
his credulous creditor relented, and 
set his ingenious and enterprising 
debtor once more at lange. 
Buttoreturn to. Mr Titmouse. Itwas 
not long after his election into the Cre- 
dulous Society, that a depr tation from 
the committee of the Society for the 
Promation of Civil and Religious Dis 
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cond: waited: upon him. at. his: apart- 
ments in the Albany, to. solicit him, 
in terms: the most. flattering and.com- 
plimentary, to preside at their next 
annual meéting: at the Stonemasons’ 
Hall; and, after some modest expres- 


sions,of distrust:as.to his fitness. for so. 


distinguished; a post, he yielded to 
their anxious:entreaties. He ordered 
in, while they were with him, a very 
substantial lunch, of which they par- 
took with infinite relish ; and having 
done. ample justice to his wines and 
spirits, the worthy gentlemen with- 
drew, charmed: with the. intelligence 
and affability of their distinguished 
host, and: anticipating that they should 
have in Mr Titmouse, one of the most 
rising young men in the liberal: line, a 
very effective. chairman, and who 
would: make their meeting: go off with 
great eclat.. How Titmouse. could 
have got through the task he had un- 
dertaken, the reader must be left to 
conjecture; seeing that, in point of 
fact, “circumstances, over which he 
had;no control,’ prevented him from 
fulfilling his promise, The meeting 
waited for him at least. three-quarters 
of: an hour ; when, finding that. nei- 


ther he nor any tidings of him came, 
they elected some one else into the 
chair, and got on as well as. they 


could. I dare say the reader is. ra~ 
ther curious.to know how all this came 
to pass; and I feel it my duty to state 
the reason frankly. On. the evening 
of the day before that on which he had 
promised to preside at Stonemasons’ 
Hall, he dined: out: with one or two 
choice spirits; and, about: two o’clock 
in the morning, they all sallied: forth, 
nota bit the better for wine, in quest 
of adventures. Mr Titmouse gave 
some excellent imitations of donkeys, 
cats, and pigs, as. they walked along 
arm ‘in arm; and very nearly suc- 
ceeded in tripping: up an old watch-~ 
man, who had crawled out to an- 
nounce the: hour. Then they rung 
every bell they: passed; and, encour- 
aged by impunity, proceeded to 
sport of a still more interesting andex- 
citing description ; viz. twisting knock- 
ers offdoors, Titmouse was by farthe 
most drunk of the party, and wrenched 
off several knockers in a very resolute 
and reckless manner, placing them 
successively in his pocket— where, 
also, his companions contrived, un- 
known to-him, to deposit their spoils 
—till the weight was such as se- 
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riously to. ingrease the difficulty’ of: 
keeping his balance. When tired of 
this. sport, it was agreed that they 
should: extinguish every lamp they 
passed. No sooner said than-done; 
and, Titmouse volunteered to com. 
mence. Assisted by. his companions, 
he clambered up a. lamp-post at the 
corner of St James’s Street ; and hold- 
ing with one hand by the bar, while 
his legs. clung round the iron posty. 
with the other hand he opened the 
window of the lamp; and: while. in 
the act:of blowing it out, * Watch! 
watch!” cried: the voices of several 
people rushing round. the corner; a 
rattle was sprung ; away scampered 
his companions in different directions ; 
and after holding on where he was 
for a.moment or two, in. confusion and 
alarm, down he slid, and dropped into 
the arms of three watchmen, around 
whom was gathered a little crowd. of 
persons, all of whom had been roused 
from sleep by. the pulling of their 
bells, and the noise made in wrench- 
ing off their knockers. A pretty pas- 
sion they all were in, shaking: their 
fists in the face of the captured delin- 
quent, and accompanying him,’ with 
menacing gestures, to the watch- 
house. There having been safely 
lodged; he was put into a dark cell, 


where: he presently fell asleep; nor 


did he wake till he was summoned to 
go off to the police-office. There he 
found a host of ‘victims of his: over- 
night’s exploits. He stoutly denied 
having’ been concerned in despoiling 
a. single door of its: knocker—on which 
a breeches-maker near him furiously 
lifted up the prisoner’s coat-tails, and 
exclaimed, eagerly—‘ Your worship, 
your worship! see, he’s got his knocket 
full of pockers! he’s got his knocket 
full of pockers—see here, your wor- 
ship ""———** What do. you mean, sir, 
by such gibberish?” enquired the 
magistrate, in so stern a tone as 
drew the speaker’s attention to the 
little: transposition of letters -which 
he had. made in his headlong: haste 
to detect the falsehood: of the de- 
linquent:; -who, finding. the. dismal 
strait: to which he was driven, and 
feeling really very ill, begged for 
mercy— which, after a very severe 
rebuke, confronted by seven knockers 
lying before him-in a row, all of them 
having been taken out of his. own 
— he: obtained, on condition of 
is making compensation to the in- 
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jured parties, who compqunded with 
him for twelve pounds. After paying 
a couple of pounds to the poor-box, he 
was discharged ; crawled into a coach, 
and, in a very sad condition, reached 
his rooms about one o'clock, and got 
inte bed: in a truly deplorable state— 
never once recollecting that, at that 
precise hour, he ought to have been 
taking the chair of the meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Civil 
and Religious Discord. As, how- 
ever, his misfortunes were, in the 
newspapers, assigned, not to “ Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,” but to one * John 
Smith,’ the exact state of the case 
never transpired to the worthy gen- 
tlemen who had been so unaccountably 
deprived of his services ; and who, on 
enquiry, were told by his fluent valet, 
that Mr Titmouse’s late hours at the 
House had brought on a slight and 
sudden attack of—jaundice; on hear- 
ing which, they begged he might be 
assured of their respectful sympathy, 
and hearty wishes for his restoration ; 
and tried very hard to sound the valet 
on the subject of his master’s com- 
pensating for his absence by some 
donation or subscription ; but the fel- 
low was very obtuse, and they were 
compelled to depart disappointed. 

I should have thought that the fore- 
going would have proved a lesson to 
Mr Titmouse, and restrained him for 
some tirfie from yielding to his cursed 
propensity todrink. Yet was it other- 
wise—and I shall tell the matter ex- 
actly as it happened. Within a fort» 
night after the mischance which I have 
above described, Titmouse dined with 
the members of a sort of pugilistic 
elub, which met every fortnight, for 
the purpose of settling matters con- 
nected with the “ring.” On the 
present occasion there had been a full 
muster, for they had to settle the pre- 
liminaries for a grand contest for the 
championship of England—to which 
Titmouse’s master, Mr Billy Bully, 
aspired. Titmouse had scarcely ever 
enjoyed himself more than on that 

' exciting occasion; and, confident of 
his man, had backed his favourite 
pretty freely. Towardseleven o'clock, 
he found the room ‘very close—and it 
was not to be wondered at, when you 
considered the dreadful quantity ofhard 
ale, harder port wine, and poisonous 
gin and water, which the little wretch 
had swallowed since sitting down to 
dinner—however, about the hour I 


~~ 
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have named, he, Sir Pumpkin Puppy 

and one or two others, all with cigars 
in their mouths, sallied forth to walk 
about town, in search of sport. I have 
hardly patience to write it—but posi - 
tively they had not got half way down 
the Haymarket, when they got into a 
downright “ row ;" and, egged on by 
his companions, and especially in- 
wardly impelled by the devil himself, 
the miserable Titmouse, after gross] 

insulting a little one-eyed, one-legged, 
bald-headed old waterman attached to 
the coach-stand there, challenged him 
to fight, and forthwith flung away his . 
cigar, and threw himself into boxing 
attitude, amidst the jeers and laughter 


-of the spectators— who, however, 


formed a sort of ring, in atrice. At 
it they went, instanter. Titmouse 
squared about with a sort of disdainful 
showiness—in the midst of which he 
suddenly received a nasty teaser on 
his nose and shoulder, from his active, 
hardy, and experienced antagonist, 
which brought him to the ground, the 
blood gushing from his nose in a copi- 
ous stream. Sir Pumpkin quickly 
picked him up, shook him, and. set 
him fairly at his man again. Nearer 
and nearer stumped the old fellow to 
the devoted ‘ swell,” who, evidently 
groggy, squared in the most absurd 
way imaginable for a moment or two, 
when he received his enemy’s one two 
in his eye, and on his mouth, and 
again dropped down. 

‘* He’s drunk—he can’t fight no more 
than a baby; I won’t stand against 
him any more,” quoth the fair and 
stout~-hearted old waterman. ‘* It 
warn’t any o’ my seeking; but if he 
thought to come it over an old cripple 
like me ”—— 

“‘ Bravo! bravo!” cried his com~ 
rades; * come along, old chap—come 
along!” said one; “if I don't giveyou 
a jolly quartern, may I stick here 
without a fare all this blessed night ;” 
and the speaker led off the victor to 
the public-house opposite, while Tit- 
mouse’s friends led him off, nearly in- 
sensible, to a tavern a few doors off. 
Having given directions that he should 
be forthwith taken to a bed-room and 
washed, they ordered broiled bones 
and mulled claret for themselves. 
After about an hour and a half’s nap, 
Titmouse, who probably had benefited 
rather than suffered from his blood- - 
letting, rejoined his friends, and called 
for a cigar and a glass of cold brandy - 
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and water; having had. which, they 
set off homeward; he reaching his 
rooms about one o’clock, with a very 
black eye, a swollen nose and mouth, 
a very thick and indistjnct speech, and 
unsteady step: in fact, in a much 
worse pickle than he had as yet ex- 
hibited to his valet, who told him, 


while preparing for him a glass of | 


brandy and soda-water, that no fewer 
than five messengers had been at his 
rooms, While he was yet speaking, a 
thundering knock was heard at the 
outer door, and on its being opened, in 
rushed, breathlessly, Mr Phelim O’- 
Doodle. 

‘© Titmouse !— Titmouse! Och, 
murther and thunder, where are ye? 
Where have ye been, wid ye?” he 
gasped— 


“ When——a—hen—on—water—swims — 
Too-ra laddy—- 
Too-ra-lad-Jad-lad”— 


drowsily sung Titmouse—it being part 
of a song he had heard thrice encored 
that evening after dinner—at the same 
time staggering towards O'Doodle. 

*¢ Och, botheration take your too- 
ra-laddy! Come, fait—by Jasus! clap 
your hat on and button your coat, and 
off tothe House—immadiately—orit’s 
all up with us, an’ out we go every 
mother’s son of us—an’ the bastely 
Tories Il bein. Come! come!—off 
wid ye, I say! I’ve a coach at the 
door” —— 

“ I—(hiceup)—I 
*pon my life” 

“* Och, off wid ye!—isn’t it mad that 
Mr O’Gibbet is wid ye ?”°—— 

« He’s one eye—ah, ha!—and one 
leg —Too-ra-laddy,” hiccupped the 
young senator. 

« Divil burn me if I don’t tie ye 
hand an’ foot together!” cried O’- 
Doodle, impetuously. ‘ What the 
divil have ye been about wid that 
black eyeo’ yours, and—but I'll spake 
about it in the coach. Off wid ye! 
Isn’t time worth a hundred pounds a 
minute ”——— 

Within a minute or two’s time, O’- 
Doodle had got him safely into the 
coach, and down to St Stephen’s they 
rattled at top speed. There was going 
’ on, indeed, a desperate fight—a final 
trial of strength between Ministers and 
the Opposition on a vote of want of 
confidence; and a division expected 
every minute. Prodigious had been 
the efforts of both parties—the whip 


sha’n’t—can’t— 
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unprecedented. Lord Bulfinch had, 
early in the evening, explicidly stated, 
that Ministers would resign. unless 
they gained a majority: and, to their 
infinite vexation and astonishment, 
three of their stanch adherents—Tit- 
mouse being one—were missing just at 
the critical moment. The Opposition 
had been more fortunate ; every man of 
theirs had come up—and were shout- 
ing tremendously, “‘ Divide! divide! 
divide!”—while, on the other hand, 
Ministers were putting up men, one 
after another, to speak against time, 
though not one syllable they said could 
be heard, in order to get a chance of 
their then missing men coming up. If 
none of them came, Ministers would be 
exactly even with their opponents; in 
which case they had resolved to resign. 
Up the stairs and into the lobby came 


. O’Doodle, breathlessly, with his prize. 


** Och, my dear O’Doodle!—Tit- 
mouse, ye little drunken divil, where 
have ye been?” commenced -Mr O’- 
Gibbet, on whom O’ Doodle stumbled 
suddenly. 

sé Thank heaven! Good God, how 
fortunate !” exclaimed Mr Flummery, 
both he and O’Gibbet being in a state 
of intense anxiety and greatexcitement. 
“In with him!—in with him !—by 
Jove, they’re clearing the gallery!” 
gasped Mr Flummery, while he rush- 
ed into the House, to make the way 
clear for O' Doodle and O’ Gibbet, who 
were literally carrying in Titmouse 
between them. 

“¢ Sir!—Mr Flummery !’: gas 
O’Doodle,—** ye won't forget what 
I’ve done to-night, will ye ?” 

‘¢ No,no—honour! In with you! 
is with you! A moment, and all’ 
ost.” 

However, they reached the House 
in safety, Mr O'Gibbet waving his 
hand in triumph. 

‘“¢ Oh, ye droll little divil! where 
have ye been hiding?” he hastily 
whispered, as he deposited him on 
the nearest bench, and sat beside 
him. He took off his hat, and wiped, 
his reeking head and face. Gracious 
heavens, what a triumph!—and in 
the very nick of time !—he had saved . 
the Ministry! Tremendous was now 
the uproar in the House, almost every 
one present shouting, ‘ Divide !_ 
divide !”” 

‘* Strangers, withdraw,” cried the 
Speaker. 

At it they went, with an air. of 
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tumultuous ‘and ‘irrepressible excite- 
ment; but, ‘through Titmouse, ‘the 
Ministers triumphed.. The numbers 
‘were announced— 


Ayes, 301 
Noes, ‘300 


oe 


Majority for Ministers, 1 


On ‘which burst forth immense cheer- 
ing on the ministerial side of ‘the 
House, and vehement ‘counter-cheer- 
ing onthe opposition side, which lasted 
for several minutes. ‘The noise, in- 
deed, was‘so protligious, that it almost 
roused Titmouse from the sort of stu- 
por into which he*had sunk. Mr 
O’Doodle accompanied him home ; 
and, after taking a couple of tumblers 
of whisky and water with him, ‘took 
his departure—caring nothing that he 
had ‘left Titmouse on the floor, in a 
state of dangerous insensibility ; from 
which, however, in due time, he re- 
covered, but -was confined to his bed, 
by a violent bilious attack, for nearly 
a’week. Mr O’Doodle’s services to 
the Government were’not forgotten. 
A few days afterwards he vacated his 
seat,‘having received the appointment 
of sub-inspector of political carica- 
tures in Ireland, with a salary of six 
hundred pounds a-year for life. His 
place in the House was immediately 
filled up by his brother, Mr Trigger 
O’Dooile. Profuse were Phelim’s 
thanks to Mr O’Gibbet, when that 
gentleman announced to'him his good 
fortune, exclaiming, at the same time, 
with a sly smile—“ Ye see what it is 
to rinder service tothe state—ah, ha! 
Aisy, aisy !—softly, say I. Isn't that 
the way to get along?” 

The injuries which Titmouse had 
received in his encounter with the 
waterman—I mean principally his 
black eye—prevented him from mak- 
ing his appearance in ‘public, or at 
Lord Dreddlington’s, or in‘the House, 
for several days after he had recover- 
ed ‘from the bilious attack of which I 
have spoken. His non-attendance at 
the House, however, signified little, 
Since both parties had been so tho- 
roughly exhausted by their late trial 
of strength, as to require for some 
time rest and quietness, to enable 
them to resume the public business 
of the country. As soon as his eye 
was fairly convalescent, the first place 
to which he ventured out was his new 
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‘residence in Park Lane, which, hav- 
ing been taken for him, ‘under ‘the 
superintendence of the Earl of ‘Drei-. 
diington and Mr ‘Gammon, ‘some 
month or two before, was ‘now ‘ras 
pidly being furnished, ‘in order'to be 
in readiness ‘to ‘receive his lady and 
himself, immediately after his mar- 
riage—his parliamentary duties ‘not 
admitting of a‘prolonged absence from - 
town. ‘His marriage with the Laily 
Cecilia ‘had, as ‘usual, been alreatly 
prematurely announced ‘in ‘the wews- 
papers several times, as on the eve‘ef 
taking place. Their courtship went 
on very easily andsmoothly. ‘Neither 
of them seemed anaious for the other's 
society, though they contrived. ‘to 
evince, in the ‘presence of others, a 
decent degree of gratification at meet- 
ing each other. He did all which he 
was instructed it was necessary fora 
man of fashion to do. He attended 
her and the Earl to the opera repeat- 
edly, as also to other places of ‘fa- 
shionable resort: he had danced with 
her occasionally ; but, to tell the truth, 
it was only at the vehement instance 
of the Earl her father, ‘that she ever 
consented to stand up with one whose 
person, whose carriage, whose mo- 
tions, were so unutterably vulgar and 
ridiculous as fhose of Mr Titmouse, 
who was yet her affianced husband. 
He had made her several times rather 
expensive presents of jewellery, and 
would have purchased for her a great 
stock of clothing, if she would have 
permitted it. He had, moreover, been 
a constant guest at the Earl's ‘table, 
where he was under greater restraitt 
than any where else. Of such indis- 
cretions and eccentricities as Ihave 


just been recording, they knew, or 
were properly supposed to knuw, no- 


thing. ‘Twas not for them to have 
their eyes upon him while sowing his 
wild oats—so thought the Earl ; who, 
however, had frequent occasion for 
congratulating himself in respect of 
Mr Titmouse’s political celebrity, and 
also-of the marks of distinction, confer- 
red upon him in the literary and scien- 
tific world, of which the Earl was 
himself so distinguished an ornament. 
Titmouse had presented copies, gor- 
geously bound, of Dr Gander’s Trea- 
tise on Lightness, both to the Earl 
and the Lady Cecilia; and the very 
flattering dedication to Titmouse, by 
Dr Gander, really operated not a little 
in his favour with his future lady. _ 
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What effect might have been produ- 
ced upon her ladyship, had she been 
apprised of the fact, that the afore- 
said dedication had appeared in only 
a hundred copies, having been can- 
celled directly Dr Gander had ascer- 
tained the futility of his expectations 
from Titmouse, Ido not kaow; but 
I believe she never was apprized of 
the fact. As far as his dress went, 
she had contrived, through the inter- 
ference of the Earl and of Mr Gammen, 
(for whom she had conceived a singu- 
lar respect,) to abate a Uitéle of its fan- 
tastic absurdity—its execrable vulga- 
rity. Nothing, however, seemed ca- 
pable of effecting any material change 
in the man, although his continued in- 
tercourse with refined society could 
hardly fail to effect an advantageous 
change in his manners. As for any 
thing further, Tittlebat Titmouse re- 
mained the same vulgar, heartless, 
presumptuous, ignorant creature he 
had ever been. Though I perceive 
in the Lady Cecilia no qualities to ex- 
cite our respect or affection, I pity her 
from my very soul when I contemplate 
her coming union with Titmouse. One 
thing I know, that as soon as ever she 
had bound herself irrevocably to Mr 
Titmouse, she began to think of at 


least fifty men whom she had ever . 
spurned, but whom nowshe would have 
welcomed with all the ardour and af- 
fection of which her cold nature was 


susceptible. As she had never been 
conspicuous for animation, vivacity, 
or energy, the gloom which more and 
more frequently overshadowed her, 
whenever her thoughts turned to- 
wards Titmouse, attracted scarce any 
one’s attention. There were those, 
however, who could have spoken of 
her mental disquietude at the approach 
of her cheerless nuptials—I mean her 
maid Annette and Miss Macspleuchan. 
To say that she /oathed the bare idea 
of her union with Titmouse—of his 
person, manners, and character— 
would not perhaps be exactly correct, 
since she had not the requisite strength 
of character; but she contemplated 
her future lord with mingled feelings 
of apprehension, dislike, and disgust. 
She generally fled for support to the 
comfortable notion of ‘* fate,’ which 
had assigned her such a husband. Hea- 
ven had denied poor Lady Ceeilia all 
powers of contemplating the future, of 
anticipating consequences, of reflect- 
ing upon the step she was about to 
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take. Miss Macspleuchan, however, 
did so for her; but,being placed in a 
situation of great delicaey and. diffi- 
culty, acted with cautious reserue 
whenever the subject was mentioned. 
Lady Cecilia had not vouehsafed to 
consult her before her ladyship had 
finally committed-herself to Titmouse; 
and, after that, interference was use- 
less and unwarrantable. 

Lady Cecilia late one afternoon:en- 
tered her dressing-room, pale and 
dispirited, as had -been latterly ‘her 
wont; and, witha deep sigh, sunk into 
her easy chair. Annette, on her 
ladyship’s entrance, was leaning 
against the window-frame, reading a 
book, which she immediately closed 
and laid down. ‘ What are ye 
reading there?” enquired Lady Geci- 
lia, Janguidly. 

‘‘ Oh, nothing particular, my: {” 
replied Annette, colouring : thes 
‘it was only the prayer-book. Iwas 
looking at the marriage-service, my 
lady. I wanted to see what it was 
that your ladyship has to say "—— 

‘It’s not very amusing, Annette. 
J think it very dull and stupid.” 

“La, my lady—now J should have 
thought it quite interesting, if Z had 
been in your la’ship’s situation !” 

“ Well, what is it that they expect 
me to repeat ?” 

“ Oh! I'll read it, my lady—here it 
is,” replied Annette, and read as fol- 
lows :— 

** Then shall the priest say unto.the 
woman, * N, wilt thou have. this man 
“‘ © to be thy wedded husband, to live 
‘ * together, after God’s ordinance, 
«* *in the holy state of matrimony ? 
« ¢ Wilt thou obey him, serve him, 
*‘ ¢love, honour, and keep him, in 
«* «sickness and in health, -and, for- 
“ ¢saking all other, keep thee only 
** « unto him, so long as ye both shall - 
“eS live?’ °- 

*« The womanshall answer, ‘ Twill.’” 

* Well—it’s only a form, you know, 
Annette—and I dare say no one ever 
gives it a thought,” said Lady Ceci- 
Jia, struggling to suppress a sigh. 

*¢‘ Then,’’ continued Annette, “your 
la’ship will have to say a good deal 
after the parson—but I beg your la‘- 


ship’s pardon—it’s (in your-ease) the 


bishop. Here it is:— 

«J, N, take thee M, to be my wed- 
«¢ ded -husband, to have and ;to hold, 
from this day forward, for better for 
«© worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
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«* ness and in health, to love, cher- 
« ish ”— 

* Yes, yes—I hear,” interrupted 
Lady Cecilia, faintly, turning -pale ; 
** I know it all—that will do, Ans 
nette”— 

« There's only a word more, my 
lady" — 

«* ¢ And obey, till death us do part, 
* ¢ according to God's holy ordinance ; 
«¢ « and thereto I give thee my troth.’ 
*¢ All this, your la'ship sees, your la’- 
ship says, with your right hand hold- 
ing Mr Titmouse’s.”” Here a visible 
tremour passed through Lady Cecilia. 
** You may leave me alone, Annette, 
a little while,” said she ; * I don’t feel 
quite well.” 

“« La, my lady, an’t your la’ship late 
already?: Your la'’ship knows how 
early her Grace dines ever since her 
illness.” 

« There's plenty of time; I'll ring 
for you when I want you. And—stay 
—you may as well leave your prayer- 
book with me for a moment—it will 
answer me to look in it.” Annette 
did as she was bid; and the next mo- 
ment her melancholy mistress was 
alone. She did not, however, open 
the book she had asked for, but fell into 
a reverie, which was disturbed only by 


her maid tapping at thedoor; and who, 
on entering, told her that she had not 
one moment to lose; that his lordship 


had been dressed for some time. On 
this her ladyship rose, and commenced 
her toilet with a very deep sigh. 

“ Your Ja’ship, I suppose, wears 
your gold-coloured satin? it matches 
so well with the pearls,” said Annette, 
going to the jewel-case. 

« | sha’n’t wear any pearls to-day.” 

*« Oh! my lady! not that beautiful 
spray of Mr Titmouse’s? your la’ship 

‘oes look so well in it.” 

«*[ sha’n’t wear any thing of Mr 
Tit—I mean,” she added, colouring ; 
« I sha’n’t wear any thing in my hair 
to-day!” 

Many and anxious, it may be easily 

believed, had been the conferences 
and negotiations between the Earl, 
Mr Titmouse, and Mr Gammon, with 
reference to the state of his property, 
and the settlement to be made on 
Lady Cecilia. It appeared that the 
extent of the incumbrances on the 
Yatton property was L.35,000, and 
which Gammon had many ways of 
accounting for, without diselosing the 
amount of plunder which had fallen 
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to the share of the firm—or rather to 
the senier partner. The interest on 
this sum (L.1750) would reduce Mr 
Titmouse’s present income to L.8250 
per annum; but Gammon pledged 
himself that the rental of the estates 
could, with the greatest ease, be raised 
to L.12,000, and that measures, in 
fact,-were already in progress to effect 
so desirable a result. Then there was 
a sum of L.20,000 due to Mr Tit- 
mouse from Mr Aubrey, on account 
of the mesne profits, L. 10,000 of which 
was guaranteed by Lord de la Zouch, 
and would very shortly become pay- 
able, with interest; and the remain- 
ing L.10,000 could be at any time 
called in. The sum finally deter- 
mined upon, as asettlement upon Lady 
Cecilia, was L.38000 a year—surely a 
very substantial ‘‘ consideration” for 
the “ faithful promise” to be, by-and- 
by, made by her at the altar—and 
which, moreover, she conceived she 
had a prospect of having entirely 
to herself—really “ for her separate 
use, exempt from the control, debts, 
and engagements of her said intended 
husband.” I am sorry to say that 
Lady Cecilia clung to the prospect 
of an almost immediate separation ; 
which, she learned frem several con- 
fidential friends, some of whom were 
qualified, by personal experience, to 
offer an opinion, was a very easy mat- 
ter, becoming daily more frequent, 
on the ground of incompatibility of 
temper. A faint hint of the kind 
which she had once dropped to Miss 
Macspleuchan, was received in such a 
manner as prevented her from ever 
repeating it. As for the Earl, her 
father, | cannot say that he did not 
observe a depression of spirits in his 
daughter, increasing with the increas- 
ing proximity of her marriage. Since, 
however, he had entirely reconciled 
himself to it—and was delighted at 
the approaching long-coveted reunion 
of the family interests—he did not 
think of her having any real objection 
to the arrangements. As for her 
lowness of spirits, and nervousness, 
doubtless every woman on the point 
of being married experienced similar 
feelings. She herself, indeed, seldom 
if ever named the matter to her father 
in such a way as to occasion him un« 
easiness. In short, the affair seemed 
to be going on just as it ought to do ; 
and even had it assumed an untoward 
aspect, circumstances had arisen which 
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would have, prevented the Earl from 
giving his wonted attention to what 
in any degree concerned his daugh- 
ter. In the first place, on his lord- 
ship’s party coming into power, to 
his infinite amazement his old post of 
. Lord High Steward was filled up by 
some one else! So also was the office 
of Lord President of the Council; and 
80, moreover, was every other office; 
and that, too, without any apology to 
the offended peer, or explanation of 
such a phenomenon as his entire ex- 
clusion from office. The Premier, in 
fact, had never once thought of his 
lordship while forming his administra- 
tion; and on being subsequently re- 
monstrated with by a venerable peer, 
a common friend of the Premier and 
Lord Dreddlington, the Premier 
very calmly and blandly expressed his 
regret that Lord Dreddlington had 
not given him notice of his being still 
—even in his advanced years—dis- 
posed to hold office ; and trusted that 
he should yet be able, and before 
any long time should have elapsed, to 
avail himself of the very valuable 
services “ of my Lord Dreddling- 
ton.” This was all that he could 
get from the courteous but. marble- 
hearted Premier ; and, for along while, 
the Earl could think of only one mode 
of soothing his wounded feelings— 
viz. going about to his friends, and 
demonstrating that the new Lord 
Steward and the new Lord President 
were every day displaying their unfit- 
ness for office ; and that the only error 
committed by the Premier, in the 
. difficult and responsible task of form- 
ing a government, was that of select- 
ing two such individuals as he had 
appointed to those distinguished posts. 
He was also greatly comforted and 
suppofted, at this period of vexation 
and disappointment, by the manly and 
indignant sympathy of— Mr Gammon, 
who had succeeded in gaining a pro- 
digious ascendancy over the Earl, 
who, on the sudden death of his own 
solicitor, old Mr Pounce, adopted 
Gammon in his stead ; and infinitely 
rejoiced his lordship was, to have 
thus secured the services of one who 
possessed an intellect at once so prac- 
tical, masterly, and energetic ; who 
had formed so high an estimate of his 
lordship’s powers; and whom his 
lordship’s condescending familiarity 
never for one moment caused to lose 
sight of the vast distance and differ- 
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ence between them: He appeared, 
moreover, to act between Titmouse 
and the Earl with the scrupulous can- 
dour and fidelity of a high-minded per- 
son, consciously placed in a situation 
of peculiar delicacy and responsibility. 
At the least, he seemed Foti 
anxious to secure Lady Cecilia’s in- 
terests; and varied—or appeared to 
vary—the arrangements, according to 
every suggestion of his lordship. The 
Earl was satisfied that Gammon was 
disposed to make Titmouse go much 
further than of his own accord he 
would have felt disposed to go, towards 
meeting the Earl's wishes in the mat- 
ter of the settlements ;—in fact, Gam- 
mon evinced great anxiety to place 
her Jadyship in that position to which 
=~ high pretensions so justly entitled 
er. 

But this was not the only mode by 
which he augmented and secured his 
influence over the weak old peer. Not 
only had Gammon, in the manner 
pointed out in a previous portion of 
this history, diminished the drain upon 
his lordship’s- income which had so 
long existed in the shape of interest 
upon money lent him on mortgage, 
(and which embarrassments, by the 
way, had all arisen from his foolish 
state and extravagance when Lord 
High Steward ;) not only, I say, had 
Gammon done all this, but infinitely 
more ;—he had enabled his lordship, 
as it were, “ to strike a blowin a new 
hemisphere,” and at once evince his 
fitness for the conduct of important 
and complicated affairs of business, 
acquire an indefinite augmentation of 
fortune, and also great influence and 
popularity. 

England, about the time I am 
speaking of, was smitten with a sort 
of mercantile madness—which showed 
itself in the shape of a monstrous pas- 
sion for Joint-stocx Comeanies. John 
Bull all of a sudden took it into his 
troubled head, that no commercial un- 
dertaking of the least importance could 
any longer be carried on by means of 
individual energy, capital, and enter- 
prise. A glimmering of this great 


.truth he discovered that he had had 


from the first moment that a private 
partnership had been adopted ; and it 
was only to follow out the principle— 
to convert a private into a public part- 
nership, and call it a “ Joint-stock 
ot This bright idea of John’s 
produced prompt and prodigious re- 
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sults—a hundred joint-stock compa- 
nies 
‘“rose like an'exhalation ”’ 
in the metropolis alone, within one 
twelvemonth’s time. But then came 
the question, upon what were these 
grand combined forces to operate? 
Undertakings of commensurate magni- 
tude must be projected—and so it was. 
It really mattered not a straw how 
wild and ludicrously impracticable-was 
a project—it had but to be started, 
and announced, to call forth monied 
people among all classes, all making 
haste to be rich—and ready to back 
the speculation, even to the last penny 
they had in the world; pouring out 
their capital with a recklessness, of 
which thé lamentable results may pre- 
vent their recurrence. Any voluble 
visionary who was unluckily able to 
reach the ear of one or two persons in 
the city, could expand his crotchet 
into a “ company” with as little effort 
as‘an idiot could blow out a soap- 
bubble. For instance: one wiseacre 
(who ought never to have been at 
large) conceived a plan for creating 
ARTIFICIAL RAIN at an hour's notice over 
. any extent of country short of three 
miles ; a second, forconveying MILK to 
every house in the metropolis in the 
same way as wateris at present convey- 
ed, viz. by pipes, supplied by an im- 
mense reservoir of milk to be establish- 
ed at Islington, and into which a million 
of cows were to be milked night and 
morning; and a third for converting 
saw-dust into solid wood. Within three 
days of each of these hopeful specula- 
tions being announced, there were as 
many completely organized joint-stock 
companies established to carry them 
into effect. Superb offices were en- 
gaged in the city; Patrons, Presidents, 
Vice- Presidents, Trustees, Chairmen, 
Directors, Secretaries; Auditors, 
Bankers, Standing ‘Counsel, Engi- 
neers, Surveyors, and Solicitors ap- 
pointed: and the names of all these 
functionaries forthwith blazed in dazz- 
ling array at the head of a “ Prospec- 
tus,” which set forth the advantages of 
the undertaking with such seductive 


eloquence as no man could resist; and 


within a week’s time there was not 
a share to be had in the market, 
Into affairs of this description, Mr 
Gammon, who soon’ saw the profit 
to be made out of them, if skilfully 
worked, plunged with the energy and 
excitement of a gamester. He drew 
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in Mr Quirk after him ; and, as‘they 
could together command the ears of 
several enterprizing capitalists in the 
city, they ‘soon had their hands full ‘of 
business, and launched two ‘or ‘three 
very brilliant speculations. Mr Gams 
mon himself drew up their “ Pru- 
spectuses,” and in a style which must 
have tempted the very devil himself 
(had he seen them) into venturing half 
his capital in thé undertaking !—One 
was a scheme for providing the metro- 
polis with a constant supply of salt — 
water, by means of a canal cut from 

the vicinity of the Nore, and carried 

nearly all round London, so as'to af- 

ford the citizens throughout ‘the year 

the luxury of sea-bathing. Another 

was of a still more extraordinary aud 

interesting description—for carrying 

into effect a discovery, by means of 
which, ships of all kinds and sizes could 

be furnished with the means,by one 

and the same process—and that re- 

markably simple, cheap, and con- 

venient—of obtaining pure fresh water 

from the sea, and ‘converting the salt 

or brine thrown off in the operation, 

instanter into gunpowder ! The reality 

of this amazing discovery was deci- 

sively “ascertained by three of ‘the 

greatest chemistsin England ; a pitent 

was tuken out, and acumpany formed 

for immediately working the paterit. 

This undertaking was the first that 

Gammon brought under the notice of 

the Earl of Dreddlington, whom he 

so completely dazzled by his descrip- 

tion, both of the signal service to be 

conferred upon the country, and ‘the 

princely revenue to’be derived from it 

to those early entering into the speeu- 

Jation, that his lordship intimated 

rather an anxious wish to be connected 

with it. e 

“Good gracious, sir! towhat a pitch 
is science advancing! When will 
human ingenuity end? Sir, I doubt 
not'that one of these days ‘we shall 
find a mode of communicating with 
the moon and stars!" 

“ Certainly—I feel the full force of 
your lordship’s very striking observa- 
tion,”’ replied Gammon, who had lis- 
tened to him with an air of delighted 
deference. 

“ Sir, this is a truly astonishing dis- 
covery! Yet I give you my honour, 
sir, | have often thought that some- 
thing of the kind was very desirable, 
as far as the obtaining fresh water 
from salt water was concerned, and 
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have wondered whether it could ever 
be practicable’; ‘but I protest the lat- 
ter part of the’discovery—the conver. 
sion of the brineinto gunpowder—is— 
is—sir, I say it is—astounding: it is 
more ; it is very interesting, in a pic- 
turesque and patriotic point of view. 
Only think, sir, of our vessels gather- 
ing gunpowder and ‘fresh water from 
the sea they are sailing over! Sir, 
the discoverer deserves a ‘subsidy ! 
This must in due time be brought be- 
fore Parliament.” His lordship got 
quite excited ; and Gammon, watch- 
ing his opportunity, intimated ‘the 
pride and pleasure it would give him 
to make his lordship the patron of the 
gigantic undertaking. 

“ Sir—sir—you do ‘me — infinite 
honour,” ‘quoth the Earl, quite flus- 
tered ‘by the suddenness of the ‘propo- 
sal. 

“* As there will be, of course, ‘your 
lordship sees, several great capitalists 
concerned, I ‘must, for form’s sake, 
consult them before any step is taken ; 
but I flatter myself, my lord, that 
there can be but one opinion, when IT 
name to them the possibility of our 
being honoured with your lordship’s 
name and influence.” 

The Earl ‘received this with a state- 
ly bow and a gratified smile; and on 
the ensuing day received a formal 
communication from Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, soliciting his 
lordship to become the patron of the 
undertaking—which he most gracious- 
ly acceded 'to, and was easily prevailed 
on to secure several other highly dis- 
tinguished names among his ‘friends, 
who were profoundly ignorant of busi- 
ness in all its departments, but de- 
lighted to figure before the public as 
the patrons of so great and laudable 
an enterprise. Out went ‘forthwith, 
all over the country, the advertise- 
ments and prospectuses of the new 
company, and which could boast such 
commanding names as cast most of its 
sister companies into the shade:—e. g. 
“The Right Honourable the Eart of 
Dreppuinecton, G. C. B., F. R. S., 
F.A.S., &c. &e.”——"* The Most Noble 
the Duke of Tanratiay, K. T., &c. 
&c.”=—“* The Most Honourable the 
Marquess of Marmatape, &c. &c. 
&c.” The capital'to be one million, 
in ten thousand shares of one hundred 
pounds each. Lord Dreddlington was 
presented with » hundred shares, as 
a mark ‘of respect‘and gratitude from 
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‘the leading shareholders ; moreover, 
his lordship ‘took two hundred shares 
besides, and prevailed on various of 
his friends to do the same. In less 
than three weeks’ time the shares had 
risen to L.40 premium—T[?.e. my lady 
readers will understand, each share 
for which his lordship was supposed 
to have given, er to be liable to be called 
upon for L.100, he could at any mo- 
ment dispose of for L.140]—and ‘then 
Mr Gammon ‘so represented matters'to 
his lordship, as to induce’him‘to part 
with his shares, which he found no 
difficulty in doing—and thereby reali- 
zed a clear profit of L.12,000. This 
seemed to the Earl rather the effect 
of magic than of an everyday mercan- 
tile adventure. His respect for Gam- 
mon rose with every thing he heard 
of ‘that gentleman, or saw him do; 
and his lordship allowed himself to be 
implicitly guided by him in all 
things.. Under his advice, according- 
ly, ‘the Earl became interested in se- 
veral other similar ‘spetulations ; all 
which ‘exercises so occupied ‘his 
thoughts, as almost to obliterate his 
sense of ministerial injustice. Several- 
of bis friends cautioned him, now arid 
then, against committing himself to 
such novel and extensive specula- 
tions, in which he might incur, he 
was reminded, dangerous liabilities ; 
but his magnificent reception of such 
interference soon caused their dis- 
continuance. The Earl felt ‘him- 
self safe in the hands of Mr Gam- 
mon; forming an equally and “a very 
high estimate of his ability and inte. 


grity. 

His lordship’s attention having 
been thus‘directed to such subjects— 
to the mercantile interests of this great 
country—so he began to take a great 
interest in the discussion of such stib- 
jects in the House, greatly ‘to the ‘sur- 
prise and edification of ‘many of his 
brother peers. Absorbing, however, 
as were these and similar occupatiotis, 
they were almost altogether suspend- 
ed, as soon as a day—and that not ‘a 
distant one—had been fixed upon for 
the marriage of his daughter with Mr 
Titmouse. From that moment, the 
old man could scarcely bear her out 
of his presence ; following and watch. 
ing all her movements with a peculiar, 
though still a stately, solicitude ‘and 
tenderness. Frequent, earnest, and 
dignified were his interviews with Tit- 
mouse—his representations as to the 
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invaluable treasure that was about to 
be intrusted to him in the Lady Ceci- 
lia—the last direct representative of 
the most ancient noble family in the 
kingdom. Innumerable were his lord- 
ship’s directions to him concerning 
his future conduct both in public and 
private life; intimating, in a manner 


at once impressive and affectionate, - 


that the eyes of the country would be 
thenceforward fixed upon him, as son- 
in-law of the Earl of Dreddlington. 
His lordship, moreover — pocketing 
the affront he had received at the hands 
of the Ministry—made a very stre- 
nuous and: nearly a successful effort 
to procure for his destined son-in-law 
a vacant lordship of the Treasury. 
The Premier was really considering 
the subject, when Mr O' Gibbet extin- 
guished all the aspiring hopes of Lord 
Dreddlington, by applying for the va- 
cant office for a friend of his, Mr Och 
Hubbaboo, an early friend of Mr 
O’Gibbet ; and who, having failed in 
business and been unable to re-esta- 
blish himself, had come into the House 
of Commons to repair his shattered 
fortunes. I meed hardly say that, 
within a day or two, Mr Hubbaboo 
was made a lord of the Treasury ; 
and thereby very nearly alienated 
from Ministers two stanch supporters 
—to wit, the Earl of Dreddlington 
and Mr Titmouse. 

Early in the forenoon of Tuesday 
the Ist of April 18—, there were in- 
dications in the neighbourhood of 
Lord Dreddlington’s house in Grosve- 
nor Square, that an aristocratic wed- 
ding was about to be celebrated. Lady 
Cecilia’s bridesmaids, and one or two 
other ladies, the Duke and Duchess 
of Tantallan, and a few others who 
were toaccompany the party tochurch, 
made their appearance about eleven 
o'clock ; and shortly afterwards dash- 
ed up Mr Titmouse's cab, in which 
sat that gentleman, enveloped in a 
magnificent green cloak, which con- 
cealed the splendour of his personal 
appearance. He had been engaged 
at his toilet since five o’clock that 
morning, and the results were ‘not 
unworthy of the pains which had been 
taken to secure them. He wore-a 
light-blue body coat, with velvet col- 
lar; tight black pantaloons tying 
round his ankles; gossamer white 
silk stockings, and dress-shoes with 
small gold buckles. His shirt was of 
snowy whiteness, and there glittered 
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in the centre of it a very superb dia. 
mond brooch. He had two waistcoats, 
the under one a sky-blue satin, (only 
the roll visible,) the onter one a 
white satin waistcoat, richly embroid- 
ered. He wore a burnished gold 
guard-chain, disposed very graceful- 
ly over the outside of his outer waist- 
coat. His hair was parted down the 
middle, and curled forward towards 
each temple, giving his countenance 
a very bold and striking expression. 
He wore white kid gloves,.a glossy 
new hat, and held in his hand ‘his 
agate-headed ebony cane. - Though 
he tried to look at his ease, his face 
was rather pale, and his manner a 
little flurried. As for the bride—she 
had slept scarcely a quarter of an hour 
the whole night; and a glimpse at 
her countenance, in the glass, con- 
vinced her of the necessity of yielding 
to Annette’s suggestions, and rouging 
a little. Her eyes tuld of the sleepless 
and agitated night she had passed ; and 
while dressing, she was twice forced 
to drink a little sal volatile and water. 
She was cold, and trembled. When 
at length she had completed her toilet, 
what a figure did her cheval glass pre- 
sent to her! The-dress—rich white 
satin—a long and beautiful blonde 
lace veil—and a delicate wreath of 
orange-blossoms, was that of a bride, 
certainly ; but was the countenance 
that of a bride? Miss Macspleu- 
chan burst into tears at the sight. 
When, attended by her bride’s-maid 
and Miss Macspleuchan, she made 
her appearance in the drawing-room, 
the Earl of Dreddlington approached 
her, and saluted her in silent tender- 
ness. Then Titmouse came up, with 
a would-be familiar air —‘* Hope 
you’re quite well, dearest, this happy 
day,” said he, and kissed her gloved 
hand. She made him no reply; and 
presently the carriages were announ- 
ced to be in readiness. The Earl led 
her down, followed by her two bride’s- 
maids, and entered the first carriage, 
which then drove off to St. George's. 
Church; Titmouse and the rest of the 
party immediately following. The 
ceremony was to be performed by the 
Bishop of Barnard-Castle, an old 
friend, and indeed a distant relation 
of Lord Dreddlington’s. Methinks I 
now see his portly and commanding 
figure, standing before the altar, with 
the little distinguished party before 
him; and hear his clear, sonorous 
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voice reading the marriage service. 
Titmouse was pale and flushed by 
turns, and looked frightened—behav- 
ing, however, with more sedateness 
than I should have expected. Lady 
Cecilia leaned, when she could, against 
the rails; and repeated her few al- 
lotted words in a voice scarcely audi- 
ble. When Titmouse affixed the ring 
upon her finger, she trembled and shed 
tears—averting her countenance from 
him, and at length concealing it en- 
tirely in her pocket-handkerchief. 
She looked, indeed, the image of mi- 
sery. The Earl of Dreddlington 
maintained a countenance of rigid so- 
lemnity. At length the all-important 
ceremony came to a close; the neces- 
sary entries and signatures were made 
in the vestry, to which they followed 
the bishop; and then Mr Titmouse, 
taking his wife’s arm within his own, 
led her from the vestry to the private 
door, where stood waiting for them 
the Earl’s chariot. He handed her 
into it, and popped in after her—a 
little crowd standing round to catch a 
glimpse of the bride and bridegroom; 
and they drove rapidly homeward. 
He sat in one corner, and she in the 
other; each so occupied with their 
own thoughts that they uttered scarce 
two words all the way. 

A splendid déjeuner a la fourchette 
was prepared, and a very brilliant 
party attended to pay their respects 
to the bride and bridegroom, and the 
Earl of Dreddlington ; and about two 
o'clock the Lady Cecilia withdrew to 
prepare for her journey, which was to 
Poppleton Hall, her father’s residence 
in Hertfordshire, where they were to 
spend their honeymoon. She had 
never shown so much emotion in her 
. life, as when she parted with Miss 
Macspleuchan and her bride’s-maids— 
being several times on the verge of 
hysterics. Mr Titmouse’s travelling 
chariot—a handsome chocolate-co- 
loured one, with four horses—stood 
at the door, her ladyship’s maid and 
his valet seated in the rumble. Some 
hundred people stood round to see the 


“ Happy, happy, happy pair,” 


set off on their journey of happiness. 
The Earl led down Lady Cecilia, fol- 
lowed by Titmouse, who had ex- 
changed his hat for a gaudy travel- 
ling cap, with a gold band round it, 
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Lady Cecilia, with drooping head and 
feeble step, suffered the Earl, whom 
she kissed fervently, to place her in 
the chariot, when she burst into a 
flood of tears. Then Mr Titmouse 
shook hands cordially with his distin. 
guished father-in-law—stepped into 
the chariot—the steps were doubled 


_.up—the door closed—the side blinds 


were drawn down by Mr Titmouse ; 
“* All’s right!” cried one of the ser- 
vants, and away rolled the carriage- 
and-four, which, quickening its speed, 
was soon out of sight. Lady Cecilia 
remained in a sort of stupor for some 
time, and sat silent and motionless in 
the corner of the chariot; but Tit- 
mouse had now become lively enough, 
having had the benefit of some dozen 
glasses of champagne. 

“ Ah, my lovely gal—dearest gal 
of my heart!” he exclaimed fondly, 
at the same time kissing her cold 
cheeks, and putting his arm round 
her waist—** Now you're all my own! 
’Pon my soul, isn’t it jolly? We're 
man and wife! By Jove, I never 
loved you so much as now, ducky ! 
eh?” Again he pressed her cold 
cheek. 

* Don’t, don’t, .I beg,” said she, 
faintly, ‘I’m not well ;” and she 
feebly tried to disengage herself from 
his rude and boisterous embrace ; 
while her drooping head and ashy 
cheek fully corroborated the truth of 
her statement. In this state she con- 
tinued for the whole of the first stage. 
When they stopped to change horses, 
says Titmouse, who had very nearly 
dropped asleep—“ Cicely, as you're 
so uncommon ill, hadn’t you better 
have your maid in, and I’ll sit on the 
box ?” 

* Oh, I should feel so obliged if 
you would, Mr Titmouse!” she re- 
plied, faintly. It was done as she 
wished. Titmouse enveloped himself 
in his cloak ; and, having lit a cigar, 
mounted the box, and smoked all the 
way till they reached the Hall. 

Gammon was one of those who had 
seen them set off on their auspicious 
journey. Hecontemplated them with 
deep interest and anxiety. 

** Well,” he exclaimed, walking 
away with a deep sigh, when the car- 
riage had got out of sight—* So far, 
so good: Heavens! the plot thickens, 
and the game is bold!"’ 
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CONSERVATIVE PROSPECTS, 


Tsn, years. have passed since the 
Reform movement began. One com- 
plete circle of ten years has revolved 
upon us since the agitation of that 
measure. was first. prosecuted to effect 
in high regions-of society. The great 
Orleans revolution in France had 
given the impulse iv the summer of 
1830. Our proximity to that scene, 
and the fatal sympathy into which our 
situation forces us with all great 
movements in France, had. quickened 
the interest in reform politics to a 
morbid excess. In that excess one of 
our great domestic parties saw the 
sudden birth of a separate advantage 
to itself. It was a spring-tide coin- 
ciding with a local flood for floating 
this. party over a bar which, through 
a period of fifty years, had excluded 
them from office. Strengthening the 
popular frenzy in this instance, the 
Whigs saw that they would be 
strengthened by that frenzy. The 
great party would befriend the great 
question; reciprocally, the great ques- 
tion, being carried, would react upon 
the fortunes of the great party. yo 
te.gladio, tu me defendas calamo. Re- 
form should benefit by Whig par- 
liamentary power ; the Whigs should 
take the whole benefit of successful 
reform. Thus the league was. recip- 
rocal; and from the moment that 
reform wore this. promise of a great 
party resource, speaking through the 
general delusion of the nation, reform 
ceased to creep along the. ground, 
amongst the low vapours of unpros- 
perous. speculation. It rose buoyantly 
and suddenly into the highest region 
of practical politics. From vulgar 
hands of Hunts and Cobbetts it passed 
into the management of a splendid 
aristocracy ; it became the prize for 
which. they contended, and by which 
they fought their way towards other 
prizes. The opportunity had been 
great. It was improved with vigour ; 
and for a season, as we have all seen, 
the success was commensurate to the 
calculation. 

But all success, built upon delusion, 
suffers a termination—an exposure— 
and, what is worse than either, a re- 
action. 

% The gods are just, and of our pleasant 
vices 
Make instruments to scourge us,” . 


Out of that very alliance with, revolu- 
tion by which the Whigs retrieved a 
present access to power, it is now ap- 
parent that. power is again leaving 
them. Singular it is, that all their 
troubles. have been derived from these 
very friends in the rear, by whose co- 
operation in. moments of false. public 
enthusiasm, they rose into unexpected 
popularity. Had.it been possible for 
the Whigs to follow out their own 
views, modified continually by Con- 
servative opposition, even they could 
not, by any. monstrous aberration, 
have shocked the national sense of 
what is just and true. But they were 
never indulged with so much freedom 
of conscience, nor, in this generation, 
ever will be. They have come under 
obligations to those who contemplated, 
from the first, a specific use of the 
alliance ; and who value not ata. pin’s 
fee the name of that alliance, further 
than as it may be solidly applied to 
the working out of certain purposes. 
These purposes are known, The 
good sense of the nation has for some 
time been aware of the approaches 
made in certain directions, and there- 
fore (by a conclusion which cannot be 
evaded) towards certain objects co- 
extensive with national ruin. The 
disposition to unlock the links which 
connect the church with the state, to 
place below one large section of the 
people a basis of popery, to withdraw 
from the other sections all religious 
basis whatever, and gradually to 
mould the constitution of Parliament 
into a form too thoroughly democratic 
to be relied upon for any Conservative 
functions whatever—these purposes 
have revealed themselves in many 
shapes. It is felt generally that a 
critical period is at: hand—a period in 
which even the Whigs. will. secretly 
wish that the grand energies of resist- 
ance should be put forth without delay, 
since, after certain concessions, they 
will be put forth unavailingly ; and 
with a view to the full benefit of that 
resistance, it is now demanded, almost 
by the mere instincts of the most 
neutral, that the Conservatives should 
return to power. No longer the mere: 
current of rumour, nor the merenum- 
bering of votes upon leading questions, 
nor the fate of contested elections, nor 
that secret force of presentiment which 
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so. often foreruns public changes—not 
these indications only, though all have 
spoken: loudly ; but a higher principle 
of anticipation—a sense of necessity, 
a sense of a: national crisis impending, 
and: a conviction amongst all the 
thoughtful classes, that the evils so 
long in gathering are at length ripe 
for struggle—such is the character 
of the auguries under which the public 
voice almost challenges and commands 
the resumption. of: power by the Con- 
servatives. The coming round of the 
public mind to a temper of unanimity 
in this demand, has been gradual and 
steady. There is no chance that it 
should easily alter; and the perils 
which have been suffered to menace 
our chief national interests, without 
tempting the Conservative leaders 
into: ‘premature demonstrations of 
sinuggle, furnish of themselves some 
pledge that the Conservative tenure 
of power will now be durable. The 


enemies of our institutions have been 
unwarily drawn into unmasking them- 
selves—they have: Been tempted into 
exposures, too gross, of their final 
purposes; and thus there will be no 
denying in future for them, for the 
public there will be no forgetting, of 


those specific perils which must con- 
tinue for years to point the terrors 
connected with a “ liberal” govern- 
ment. . 

In this state of public expectation, 
by way of showing its reasonableness ; 
in this tendency of public feeling to- 
wards a Conservative policy, by- way 
of showing the duties and peculiar 
embarrassments of that policy—let us 
request the reader’s permission to 
treat witha few illustrative details the 
two following points :— 


I. The reality and the urgent form 
of that clamorous public necessity 
which at present involves the return 
of a Conservative Government. 

I}. The difficult position which the 
Conservatives will occupy upon their 
return to. power, in collision with do- 
mestic evils, in the first place, foster- 
ed by their predecessors ; next, with 
foreign misunderstandings, partly due 
to the negligence of their predecessors, 
but parthy perhaps inevitable; and, 
finally, in. collision with the varying 
opinions, even amongst the Conserva- 
tives themselves, as to some great 
questions of permanent policy. 
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I, As to the condition of public 
danger which we have reached, let us 
insist, by preference, upon two, 
amongst many, of its flagrant phe- 
nomena; > Upon: connexion 
of the present Ministry with Mr 
O’Connell, illustrated by the avowed 
public objects of that gentleman; se- 
condly, upon the most alarming re- 
sult of that connexion in Lord. Mor. 
peth’s bill, now pending, for recon- 
stituting theelectoral franchise through 
all Ireland, 

To. begin with the parent. pheno. 
menon, in the monstrous O’Connell 
connexion with Ministers, let us point 
the. reader’s attention to.a singular be- 
nefit of public indulgence, as regards 
the press’s treatment ofhisname, which 
Mr O'Connell has.enjoyed with much 
ingratitude through many years. It 
avails for a very wide delusion.’ It is 
an indulgence which, out of regard.to 
themselves, public writers cannot al- 
ter—we cannot wish that they should, 
And yet, as regardsthe subject of this 
indulgence, it not only corresponds 
with no merits or claims of any sort 
in him ; but, which is worse, it has the 
bad effect of spreading a conciliatory 
and false impression of complacency 
—as though bis means might be erro- 
neous, buthis intentionslaudable—over 
a man who ought never to be regarded 
as odious in any less degree than asa 
hoary traitor is odious, nor as con- 
temptible in any other sense than. as 
that manis contemptible who pockets 
the shillings of the unfortunate, or 
that man who, retreating by pleas of 
conscience from all modes of account- 
ability, yet foregoes no one available 
mode of provocation. The press 
friends of Mr O’Connell are ready 
enough to charge upon every political 
writer who may manifest a just sensi- 
bility to his outrages, what they call 
* scurrility ;” and with the thoughtless, 
every thing passes for scurrility that 
is felt to be effective in the way of ex- 
posure. But to denounce the mere 
facts of a case, whether Mr O’ Connell 
be the person concerned or any other, 
is not scurrility ; and even to treat 
him verbally as “ a traitor” will not 
be scurrilous, so much as it will bea 
legal imputation. The question about 
such a designation is not at all how 
far it may serve the purposes of an- 
ger, and, to some abusive men, might 
happen to tell with the effectof a sting» 
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ing personality, as in what degree it 
is technically accurate. It is a ques- 
tion, not for a master of Billingsgate, 
but for a sergeant-at-law, whether Mr 
O’ Connell can be denominated strict- 
ly a traitor. By looking intothe State 
Trials, on the charge of treason, a man 
will easily become aware of the many 
nice distinctions which may be raised 
upon almost any possible act, the least 
equivocal in its meaning, that the most 
perfidious of traitors could authorize 
or could commit, short of a direct at- 
tempt on the sovereign’s life. Doubts, 
therefore, many and grave, would 
arise in the mind of a lawyer, whether 
any act of Mr O’Connell’s has been 
such as that a verdict of guilty, upon 
so transcendant a charge as that of 
high treason, could be steadily count- 
ed on. But what of that? This doubt 
is due, not (as is popularly said) to the 
laxity of law, but to the very oppo- 
site cause—to the rigour and pre- 
cision of law brought into collision 
with the exceeding laxity of human 
actions ; for so infinite is the variety 
of circumstances surrounding every 
act, that the very severity of the 
words, indicating beforehand what 
shall make an act of criminality, is the 


most certain way of providing an eva- 


sion. That would assuredly be an 
unjust law which should leave the 
description of the offence incomplete ; 
and yet so certainly as you attempt 
beforehand to fix the circumstances, 
some variation, more or less import- 
ant, will be found between the circum- 
stances as laid down in the statute, and 
the circumstances as realized in the 
act. In that way a formal opening 
will be provided for escape. It is no 
disgrace of law, but its glory, under a 
scheme of freedom and civilization, 
that this exquisite and ideal precision 
should be required in whatever strikes 
at human life. And we repeat, that it 
is by excess of accuracy, not by excess 
of laxity, that a criminal in such cir- 
cumstances escapes. But how does 
allthis affect his moral guilt—the ques- 
tion truly to be contemplated—when 
we speak either of Mr O’Connell asa 
cause of danger, or of the Government 
connexion with Mr O’Cennell as a 
subject of national indignity? What is 
wanting, perhaps, to the perfection 
of a treasonable offence in the most no- 
torious of Mr O’Connell’s acts, is the 
‘technical rigour of its corresponden- 
ces with the letter of the law. The 
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circumstantial features of Mr O’Con- 
nell’s acts are of so peculiar a nature: 
as hardly to lie within the anticipa- 
tion of a legislator in those early days 
from which the main fundus of our , 
modern law has been derived. There 
is wanting also that courageous de- 
monstration of purpose, that self. 
avowal, and that self-exposure which 
the ancient law presumed. For a 
traitor of the elder days was by neces- 
sity a brave man and an adventurous 
man. All that is technical, all that 
is bold, is wanting; all that is perfi- 
dious in the purpose is present. The 
Crown, under Mr O’Connell’s Irish 
schemes, is to be shorn of its splen- 
dour, its jurisdiction ; andits territorial 
relation is made the subject of traffic 
and of future gift. Mr O’Connell af- 
fects a sort of hospitality and gallan- 
try to the present female sovereign. 
But it is as a lady, as an individual, 
that he recognizes her. Clothed with 
her office, as a sovereign, he knows 
her not. He will have aseparate go- 
vernment, and he will have a peculiar 
sovereign ; only that, for the present, 
he does not care if the crown of Ire- 
land be offered by an Irish Parlia- 
ment to the personage accidentally 
holding the neighbouring crowns of 
England and Scotland. But this he 
reserves as a concession of grace, and, 
of course, as subject to future limita- 
tions froma native senate. The crown 
of Hanover descended only through 
the male line; the crown of Ireland 
might, part ratione, be limited to the 
female line. And so of every other 
right, or jurisdiction, or prerogative, 
highest and lowest, of the British 
crown, in relation to Ireland or the 
Irish seas, Mr O'Connell has autho- 
rized his countrymen to regard them 
as derelicts—as incidents of the crown 
capable of revival under the breath of 
an Irish Parliament, but as being for 
the present one all adjuncts of a 
title that has lapsed. Without needing 
to cite direct verbal authority for this 
doctrine, so much, at the least, we may 
presume from the initial acts of sove- 
reignty which his plan supposes ; viz. 
the dissolution of the Union, and the 
convoking of a Parliament. For, with 
respect to neither of these has he ever 
held out a hope that it could be ex- 
torted from the British Government, 
but has relied for both upon the open 
rebellion of his countrymen. Now, 
what else are all such measures, whe- 
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ther acted on or recommended by pub- 
Jie counsels, than deliberate attempts 
against the * honour and dignity of 
the crown,” so painfully set forth in 
all statutes describing treasonable acts? 
whilst, in another form of treason, 
viz. the attempt to alienate the affee- 
tions of the people from their govern- 
ment, that is surely not defeated in the 
meaning of the law, by a few senti- 
mentalities addressed to the queen as 
a young woman. The queen, as a 
constitutional sovereign, acting with 
her Council and by lier Ministers, is 
struck at by almost every one of these 
enunciations which he has circulated 
against the existing laws or policy, 
operating (as he would have the Irish 
believe) so iniquitously for them. 

Legally suppose it possible for the 
Ministers to plead some technical bill 
of exceptions on behalf of Mr O’Con- 
nell: morally—either as regards his 
intentions, which surely may be war- 
rantably gathered from his public life 
and from his words; or as regards 
his effects upon the temper of his 
humbler countrymen—it is impossible 
for them to deny his twelve years’ 
criminal practice as a mover of sedi« 
tion. But something worse than sedi- 
tion is involved in the agitation for 
Repeal. To the estimate of a faith. 
ful minister, it is not conceivable that 
a more dangerous form of treason can 
exist than that which seeks to strip 
the crown of its ancient inheritance, 
through the passions of an excitable 
nation. Yet this man, and in relation 
to this very act of diminishing or 
maiming the crown, did Lord John 
Russell, her Majesty's confidential 
adviser, not merely claim by courte. 
ous forms of speech as his private 
friend, but deliberately went the 
length of saying, that he knew of no 
good reason calling upon him to, make 
public profession whether he himself 
were or were not a Repealer ; whether, 
in fact, to an enterprize confessedly 
seditious in the first step, and moving 
to rebellion in the second, a public 
servant, specially charged with the 
lnspectorship of all things relating 
to her Majesty’s peace, might not; 
from his place in Parliament, de- 
clare himself as an accomplice. Forty 
years ago, Mr Arthur O’ Connor was 
denounced as a traitor, officially; a 
price was set upon his head; and if, 
in after times, a government rendered 
gentle by the consciousness of over- 
VOL, XLIX. NO. CCCV, 
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whelming strength; (in Ais ease, we 
may add, by lapse of time,) extended 
forgiveness to his ineffectual guilt, 
suffering him even to sell his forfeited 
property—zhat did not alter the nature 
of his offence. Now in what point, 
we ask, did Mr O’Connor differ from 
his more cunning successor, unless in 
the single one that he did, whilst the 
other did not, rely avowedly upon a 
foreign and a hostile nation to maké 
good the separation from England, 
which both equally contemplated? 
Mr O’Connell has followed his model 
even in that circumstance of his plan 
virtually, and by insinuation; for he 
has dwelt with satisfaetion upon the 
embarrassment of the British govern- 
ment under a French war, as a favour- 
able state of things for pressing the 
plan of Irish separation, though in mere 
prudence he has forborne to say in 
what particular way he supposes such 
a situation to operate. But allow him 
the benefit of this single difference, 
viz. that he did not go to Paris with 
an express purpose of conciliating aid 
from a hostile nation—which differ- 
ence, after all, may be due to the pa- 
cific relations then subsisting between 
the British and French governments— 
unquestionably, in all beside, the two 
plans run parallel. ‘* Yet surely,” it 
will be urged, * Mr O’ Connell rejects 
physical force, even as an Irish de- 
monstration, much more as a French 
one on Irish behalf.” Nominally he 
does, and for his earliest steps; and, 
by the ostentation with which he 
presses upon the eye that one arficle 
of his scheme, it should seem that he 
places in this point much of his reliance 
for duping the public. But in reality 
his forbearance applies only, like the 
late legal mitigation of arrest, to the 
mesne proces, or that intermediate 
state during which the suit is current 
and in suspense; in the catastrophe 
of the case, when “ execution” is to 
follow up the judgment, the power of 
arrest returns; and such, though nata- 
rally withdrawn from the public eye, 
is Mr O’Connell’s catastrophe of Irish 
rebellion, when approaching its con- 
summation. ‘* Physical force” is 
strenuously diseountenanced so long 
as it could menace the whole scheme 
with interruption by premature dis» 
closure. When this fear is surmounted 
by the general and final explosion of 
the plot, at that moment, ceasing w 
have any particular danger as a means 
2D 
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of discovery to the executive power, 
« physical force” ceases to be objec- 
tionable. 
Will it be pretended, that a Scots- 
man, in the case of his exciting the 
population from Edinburgh to Inver- 
ness, for the purpose of re-assembling 
a native parliament, and with the 
avowed object of unsettling the pre- 
sent succession to the Scottish crown ; 
or an Englishman, agitating through 
the great manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, for the 
purpose of restoring a heptarchy, or 
of establishing a separate English 
kingdom to the north of Trent, would 
be tolerated for an hour? But sup- 
pose, further, that either of these agi- 
tators should make it evident—by per- 
sonailly promising the first turn in this 
new succession to the reigning Queen 
of Great Britain—that he centred the 
investiture of this kingdom in himself ; 
what words, or what summary acts of 
Parliament could be strong enough 
and rapid enough to keep pace with 
our sense of the indignity offered to 
the nation? We may all remem- 
ber that the attempt by Sir Charles 
Wolseley and others, to summon a 
separate parliament, with a collateral 
jurisdiction to sit at Birmingham, was 
not only crushed at once by the police, 
but that all the ringleaders in so inso- 
lent a mummery were brought to jus- 
tice. Fine and imprisonment restored 
even Sir Charles to his senses. And 
yet that was a case which must soon 
have cured itself; since, without one 
effort on the part of the Government, 
the very first attempt to execute any 
of the sham parliament’s acts would 
have recoiled in mockery upon all 
concerned. But why? Simply be- 
cause this assembly was to sit amongst 
a population trained for centuries to 
an experimental knowledge of law. 
Every second man had acted in his 
own parish or village.as a subordinate 
officer in some ministerial capacity ; 
knew the solemnity of laws; the 
danger of acting without authority, 
and the childishness of any which 
could, in such a case, have been put 
forward. But how different the po- 
pulation in the Catholic and populous 
districts of Ireland! From the mar- 
tial and turbulent complexion of the 
civil administration, conducted so 
much more by the government than 
by the local population, there has 
never been diffused through Ireland 
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that orderly discipline in social habits 
or in the execution of the laws which 
prepares men for a reasonable obedi- 
ence. Their obedience has always been 
of a feudal quality ; an adherencetothe 
person, not to the law. And amongst 
such a population it follows, that the 
least plausible scheme of revolution 
might be dangerous; and, if headed 
by a popular leader like Mr O’Con- 
nell, would be so to any extent in 
which an insurrection can be dan- 
gerous. 

Let it not be said, therefore, in 
apology for the ministers, when claim- 
ing a friendship with such a man, that 
the mere extravagance of his preten- 
sions make them void; and that, when 
a private lawyer lays down, in the 
newspapers, a course by which he re- 
gulates the succession to a crown in 
certain contingencies, the very trea- 
sonable tendency of assumptions so 
purely aérial does but the more point- 
edly sharpen the ridicule, and there- 
fore the harmlessness of the scheme. 
That might be true, and still much 
would remain due to public decorum. 
A person avowing treasonable de- 
signs, if it is but in words, can be no 
becoming friend for a Cabinet Minis- 
ter. But we repeat that this apology 
is far from true. It is not true for Ire- 
land, the country concerned. Andin 
the most favourable statement it is 
evident, ‘that a perpetual commerce 
with rebellion, though ultimately far 
below its object of effecting the sepa- 
ration of Ireland, might prove itself 
but too effectual for the permanent 
interruption of her tranquillity. 

It is, therefore, something more 
than a gigantic indecortm, and an 
insult to her Majesty, whose uncles 
have been so foully calumniated by 
Mr O'Connell, as well as to the Bri- 
tish people, whom he calumniates 
daily, that any minister, in his official 
character, should acknowledge this 
man for a friend. It is even a mis- 
prision of his offences against the laws 
—give what name we may to those of- 
fences. And it would be seen in that 
light universally, were it not from an 
impression generally entertained that 

Mr O’ Connell is not the man seriously 
to act upon his own words. He talks; 
but the universal belief is—that he will 
never move in the direction of hisown 
objects. Words cost little; evasions 
are cheap; and to the huge majority 
of his ignorant clients, who never could 
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have connected any hopes with the 
vague idea of repeal, it never can cost 
any serious disappointment if this chi- 
mera should be abandoned for another. 
A plausible escape, it is argued, from 
engagements wearing so little, at any 
time, of sincere attraction, must be the 
easiest of all manceuvres. We see, for 
instance, that the league, under his 
auspices, against British manufactures, 
has already gone to rest before it is 
half-a-year old. And the public are 
assuredly quite right as to the fact— 
that eventually Mr O’Connell will 
never take one overt step in the direc- 
tion of repeal, beyond the presentation 
of a petition signed by many fabulous 
subscriptions, setting forth, in words 
as violent as can be made to square 
with the forms of Parliament, the 
very. determined ‘‘ prayer” of the 
petitioners to obtain ‘‘ justice,” or else 
*‘repeal.” To all these prospects 
there is, we admit, at least one natural 
termination. A very few years indeed 
must see the end of Mr O’Connell’s 
political career. He is already an old 
man as regards the possibility of much 
exertion. There is no insurance office 


in the kingdom that would risk any 
thing on a speculation going beyond 
three years more of serviceable life. 


We speak of life public, political, and 
intriguing. And a succession in his 
peculiar field is impossible. Besides 
the same natural talent for malice and 
contumelious personality, the succes- 
sor must be able to command the same 
motive for exertion, viz. the same an- 
nual * rent,” * drawn (for else it never 
could be drawn) under priestly influ- 
ence from the pockets of the peasantry. 
But the coincidence in any single man 
of the same original qualifications, 
with the same singular good fortune, 
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and the same position with regard to 
the parties concerned, would not be 
likely to recur for centuries. 

Now, why is it that we have 
drawn the reader's attention to this 
notorious person? It is for the sake 
of a cogent inference, involved in 
his connexion with the present go- 
vernment, for estimating the danger 
of that very government. And the 
value of this argument is much ob- 
secured by circumstances, until they 
are drawn out and explained. Sup- 
pose the case that any great delinquent, 
that an absolute felon, were not only 
screened from the regular conse« 
quences of his offences, but were even 
upheld in a show of public credit, by 
powerful official protectors, there 
would arise the following anomalous 
condition of public feeling. On the 
one hand, no man of principle con- 
nected with the press would practise 
so far upon their own consciences as 
to speak with gentleness of such a 
man’s acts. Yet, on the other hand, 
they would as little condescend to the 
habit of continually reproaching him. 
For not only does any long tenor of 
ineffectual vituperation degrade him 
who utters it, but uniformly it is found 
that abuse pointed against one who 
makes no answer, reacts powerfully in 
his favour. It is like censure directed 
against the absent, or explosions of 
angry feeling behind a man’s back, 
which confers what is often an un- 
merited benefit upon the object. The 
censure may be just; and yet, because 
applied to one who cannot answer, it 
is received for slander. The anger 
may be reasonable; and yet, because 
it is vented against the defenceless, it 
sounds like malice. The guiltiest ob- 
ject of such assaults often benefits the 





* 6 Rent ;”"—Mr O’Connell has always pleaded, in justification of this rent, the 


general allegation that he quitted, for the patriotic service of Ireland, a profession 
notoriously lucrative to himself. Now, the general fact, we believe, is not open to 
doubt—that he did derive an ample income from his profession. But that seems 
scarcely to meet all the special considerations which would arise to a man of honour. 
For, in the first place, a professional income is often known to decline very suddenly. 
Then, secondly, to colour this extraction of shillings from absolute paupers, it ought 
to be shown that some parity exists between the professional income surrendered 
and the mendicant income substituted. Thirdly, that some value, present or rever- - 
sionary, has been given to the contributors for a ten years’ subscription. Fourthly, 
even after all this shall have been satisfactorily explained, and the accounts “ balanced,” 
it will remain a very obvious duty for Mr O’Connell to abandon all pretensions to a 
mission of patriotism. He contends that he has a right to send in his ‘‘ little account” 
for patriotism furnished. Be it so: but Tell himself must resign his name of “ patriot,” 
if it could be shown that he levied a perscentage on his patriotism. 
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most by their silent reaction. And 
from the mere policy of silence on his 
part—which, to say the truth, in a con- 
test with a press so widely diffused as 
ours, is rather his necessity than his 
ehoice — such an offender draws an 
appearance of magnanimous forbear- 
ance, to which, in reality, he has no 
sort of title. Under a proper sense of 
this dilemma—on the one hand refusing 
to sacrifice important truth, on the 
other, equally reluctant to invest a 
public criminal with a false show of 
high-minded forbearance—many of the 
ablest contributors to our political 
literature have felt it their best policy 
to observe a deep silence on all that 
regards Mr O’Connell. If they broke 
this silence at all, it was felt that, to 
be adequate, to be commensurate, their 
language must assume that depth of 
moral indignation which is almost 
ridiculous unless followed and sustain- 
ed by acts. A censor was not so much 
needed as a constable. And to point 
the national indignation, unless where 
some effect was given to that indigna- 
- tion, seemed sure to terminate in 
merely placing themselves amongst 
that pursuing retinue of barkers and 
snarlers which forms the equipage of 
all public men, the good and the bad, 
the sound and the spurious alike—an 
equipage in which no distinction is 
made between those who pursue a true 
instinct of moral indignation, and 
those who gratify a private malice. 
Under this remarkable condition of 
apparent neutrality or indifference in 
the temper of the press with regard to 
Mr O'Connell, a great delusion has 
arisen upon the moral estimate of his 
agitation. It is a delusion which will 
always exist where, from any cause, a 
criminal cognizance is intercepted in 
its regular movement towards any 
flagrant agent or agency. Where go<« 
vernment, for any reason, slights its 
duties of animadversion, what remains 
in the way of punishment belongs to 
the press: but this is at once so far 
below the merits of a national crime, 
and, for the reasons we have mentioned, 
it is a punishment so likely to react 


injuriously upon those who consti- 


tute themselves the interpreters of 
public indignation —an occasion so 
plausible is thus raised for represent- 
ing one individual as the object of 
a persecution among numbers, that 
mere self-respect withdraws every man 
from such an invidious office. The 
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government having refreated from the 
duty of chastising the offender, and 
even from the more clamorous duty 
of arresting the offence, no vicari- 
ous party can assume its functions 
with effect. And hence it is, that 
whilst a boiling indignation does 
really possess the public feeling, 
in regard to this national outrage of 
attempting a separation between great 
organic members of the empire, and 
while the public anger settles upon 
every mode of participation in the 
wrongs, or in the profits, of such an 
attempt; yet from the peculiar advan- 
tages which an individual will always 
reap from the generosity of the spec- 
tators in a contest with numbers, the 
whole atmosphere of public sentiment, 
though really charged with thunder, 
has seemed, from the passive demean- 
our of the press, tranquil and qui- 
escent. 

Such having been the disturbing 
fordes at work in misleading us all as 
to the latent sense of the public mind, 
with regard to this unexampled career 
of sedition, it becomes necessary for 
the amending our estimate of Mr 
O’Connell, which is necessary to an 
amended estimate of his power over 
the Government, that we should carry 
along with us these four considera- 
tions :— 

1. That his power over the Go- 
vernment exists in defiance of that 
general horror, lurking throughout 
the public mind, which in this coun- 
try is sure to accompany a systematic 
course of sedition, anda very elaborate 
abuse of local influence. To the public, 
this horror has been somewhat broken 
by that impunity which has been per- 
ceived to follow all Mr O'Connell's 
aets, and by that consequent indecisive 
tone of the press, which we have ac- 
counted for. But this could not apply 
to the Government: it is impossible 
that the present administration can be 
cheated or propitiated by an impunity 
which they have themselves created. 
They undoubtedly see, if the public 
do not, the full enormity of the sedi- 
tion ; and yet, in defiance of that, they 
acknowledge his power, as if it were 
a right, over themselves. 

2. This power exists in defiance of 
the most solemn record, emanating 
from themselves, in denunciation of 
its character and its application, that 
can ever have visited the deliquencies 
of a private individual holding no of- 
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ficial station. It is almost fongotion 3 
but the moral value of the fact re- 
mains, that a Ministry—which was but 
a varied combination from the very 
same Whig party, and in part com- 
posed of the same identical persons as 
that which we now see in office—abso- 
lutely placed this Mr O’ Connell at the 
bar of Europe, almost threw him as 
an outcast from the pale of civilie 
zation, by introducing into the body 
of a state paper, so solemn as a king’s 
speech, aii indignant reference to his 
Irish agitation, though at that time 
less criminal than of late. For, 

3. Although the mere project of a 
repeal—that is, merely the revoeation 
of the union between England and 
Treland—would not of itself imply any 
seditious attempt, so long as it should 
be pursued through regular parliamen- 
tary avenues, it might, however, be- 
come so—and has become so—through 
the quality of the agitation which ac- 
companies it—through the prejudices, 
the passions, and the ignorance put in 
motion for its support—through the 
vindictive hopes associated with its 
prosecution, and the guilty anticipa- 
tions suggested from its final success. 
Besides all which indications of his 
real purposes, the ministers cannot 
fail to be aware that Mr O'Connell 
has not attempted to rely upon any 
parliamentary movement for carrying 
forward the cause of Irish separation ; 
and that, in more instances than one, 
when laying down the future course of 
legislation for Ireland under a domes- 
tic senate, he has reserved the func- 
tions of a Warwick, or king-maker, 
for some person—no matter whom— 
but assuredly a subject of the British 
crown; and thus evidently has contem. 
plated, if it were even contended in a 
fantastic or impracticable case, an Irish 
policy, in direet breach of his alle- 
giance. But, ; 

4. As to all such pleas of visionari- 
ness and impracticability, by way of 
defeating the criminal liability of the 
Irish separation schemes—pleas, how- 
ever, which did not avail to shelter 
Sir Charles Wolseley’s Birmingham 
Parliament—there is a most import- 
ant distinction to be taken, which we 
faney would not be very long in re- 
vealing itself even to the present Go- 
vernment, and in a shape of deadly 
anxiety, if it could be imagined that 
their official life was likely to endure. 
‘The distinction is this: hitherto Mr 
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O'Connell's agitation has operated 
upon Ireland pacific ; upon Ireland ag 
one member of Christendom in a state 
of profound repose. But imagine the. 
scene of this agitation transferred to 
Ireland belligerent. Imagine the 
whole of Europe to be rocking with 
those conyulsions of war, which at 
this moment seems but too probable. 
In such a ease, he who has been most 
amused with Mr O’Connell’s Irish 
Barataria, with his moonshine dynas- 
ties, and his make-believe senateg, 
will look grim indeed at the new 
possibilities of mischief which would 
then dawn upon his turbulent mind. 
It is certain that this whole question 
of O’Connellism—by which we mean 
the spirit of incendiarism applied to a 
redundant and a popish population, 
organized as that population is in Ire- 
land by a collusive priesthood—has 
been too exclusively considered with a 
view to a state of peace. In a state 
of war it would alter its whole charac- 
ter—its perils, its opportunities ; and, 
unhappily for the coming generation, 
a state of war it is which seems too. 
gloomily impending over the next 


. succession of years. 


Now, if under these four arguments 
for looking askance at Mr Q’Con- 
nell, and for rejecting his eo-opera- 
tion, it has notwithstanding happened, 
that our present administration recogni- 
zes his control almost as a legitimate 
influence, and that recently one of the 
most honest among them, if not the 
most wary, has professed to see no 
reason whatever for abjuring the most 
seditious of Mr O’Connell’s projects, 
we must perceive at once a strength 
in the domination exercised over the 
present Cabinet, which compels us to 
anticipate from them, as acts of sub- 
mission, whatever measures we have 
any good reason to anticipate from 
Mr O’Connell, as acts of his peculiar 
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What sort of acts those are, in what 
direction travelling, and to what 
excess in that direction, we shall next 
see in the pending bill of ford Mor- 
peth for reconstructing the Irish elec- 


toral franchise. For Mr O’Connell’s 
it is, and must be considered in a senge 
more peculiar and emphatic than any 
other which has been brought forward 
in our days. This was marked for 
the second phenomenon of, that CFisis 
which calls back the Conservatives to 


power ; for it establishes at once the 
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prodigious influence which Mr O'Con- 
nell exercises in the Cabinet, and ex- 
emplifies the purposes to which that 
influence will be applied. 

II. Of this electoral innovation, we 
need no examination whatever. We 
believe that there is no man conver- 
sant with politics, let his party feel- 
ings be what they may, who will dis- 
pute the tendency of a low electoral 

ualification to throw all power, by a 
short process, into the hands of the de- 
mocracy. This object may happen 
to meet his views: but the fact he will 
not deny. For ourselves, who look 
upon the root of all our British gran- 
deur as lying in the exquisite inter- 
dependency of our aristocratic and 
democratic influences, we naturally 
view every measure which would de- 
stroy the equilibrium of these forces, 
as ruinous to our constitution. We 
go further. We hold that, although 
there are many changes which would 
tend towards constitutional ruin, there 
is but one which would instantly and 
certainly accomplish that end by ef- 
fecting an entire revolution in our 
social condition, whilst it would leave 


behind no openings for restoration. . 


The Ballot would be trivial by com- 
parison for any searching evil that it 
could effect. The results of Lord 
Morpeth’s bill would soon take this 
shape. All Irish estates would be 
thrown into £5 tenements. Even 
if there were any truth in the allega- 
tion, that a rating of £5, when indicat- 
ing the liability to poor rates, would 
imply a much higher (for instance a 
double) bond fide value, all that might 
be true, and yet terminate in admitting 
a most improper order of men to the 
privilege of voting. In Ireland, a 
mere potato-ground notoriously yields 


an excessive rent. No matterin what 


spirit they received this privilege, or 
in what temper they exercised it at 
starting, very soon the L.65 electors, 
numerically the most important body 
of electors in the empire, would make 
the fatal discovery that in their hands 
lay the electoral power for Ireland. 
No man pretends to doubt that the 
same low qualification would soon 
extend contagiously to Scotland and 
England. Within three years the 
House of Commons would be sub- 
stantially elected by the very lowest 
class of voters. The composition of 
the House would fall, irreversibly and 
uniformly, into the hands of the most 


[Mareh, 
democratic amongst the democratic 
voters. From that hour, farewell to 
the laws and to the policy which have 
raised England to grandeur! Laws 
and policy alike would be shaped to 
meet objects exclusively democratic. 
It is true that at present the respecta- 
ble freemen of great towns, petty 
tradesmen, artizans, &c., often vote 
so as to strengthen the Conservative 
policy. But that happens because 
their strength is interveined and divid- 
ed by a different quality of strength 
from higher classes; and still more 
frequently, because amongst the candi- 
dates there are rarely to be found any 
who can have a motive for adapting 
themselves to politics exclusively de- 
mocratic. . But such candidates will 
arise plentifully when there is a body 
of electors sufficiently enlarged to en- 
courage them. And the very men, 
the grave and thoughtful amongst the 
plebeian electors, whose votes would 
have taken a conservative direction 
where there was no adequate distrac- 
tion towards any other, will find a 
new temptation arising with these new 
possibilities of impressing upon the 
legislation of the land a bias towards 
a separate interest of their own. A 
respectable artizan, a Liverpool ship« 
wright, for instance, is often carried 
at present, by his general sentiment of 
esteem for the class of capitalists 
under whom he earns his livelihood, 
to vote for the candidate whom they 
are known to favour; for at present 
he would do himself no service by 
running counter to their wishes. But 
the case will be changed altogether, 
when a new interest purely and ex- 
clusively democratic is created by a 
vast multiplication of votes in the one 
extreme class of petty proprietors. 
The opposition to the masters for 
whom they work, will now no longer 
appear vexatious. Led to believe 
that they have an _ interest ‘ se- 
parate and peculiar, finding them- 
selves at length invested with the 
power of giving effect to this separate 
interest, they will not be liable to 
blame for combining where combina- 
tion is both lawful and promising. 
Meantime the final consequences will 
be ruinous. There are no measures 
calculated for the exclusive benefit of 
the lowest classes, any more than for 
the exclusive benefit of the high no- 
bility, which will not soon show them- 
selves ruinous to the general welfare. 
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The aristocracy are too much en-- 
lightened by education and general 
intercourse, to be duped by any nar- 
row views on such a question. Not 
so with the poorest order of proprie- 
tors. Of the extreme short-sighted- 
ness amongst those who have little 
property beyond their strength and 
skill, there cannot be a more common 
nor a more flagrant illustration than 
what takes place continually in the 
cases of ‘turns-out,’ or ‘strikes,’ as 
they are called, with a view to higher 
wages. Governed apparently by au 
instinct, as thoughtless and unreflect- 
ing as that which attracts vultures to 
carrion, we see thousands of workmen 
blindly tying themselves down to a 
rigorous system of mutual engage. 
ments, whilst their own combination 
is silently provoking those very coun- 
teracting measures which terminate 
often in the ruin of the combiners. 
Many improvements by which ma- 
chinery has been substituted for 
human labour, were first suggested 
by these ill-omened ¢ strikes.’ At 


this moment, a large body of colliers 
in Lancashire are running madly 
into measures of vexatious opposition, 
which, as every body is aware except 


themselves, will be met by corre- 
sponding measures having the effect of 
excluding them for ever from the col- 
lieries: and it is not denied that these 
collieries were paying good wages. 
How is it possible to suppose men 
capable of an enlightened foresight 
with regard to the remote concerns of 
a nation, who have too little to pro- 
tect their own interest in what is most 
palpable and proximate? Univer- 
sally it may be said of any pauper 
class, that they want the very faculty 
of vision for a remote object as com- 
pared with one that is close at hand. 
The capacity of sacrificing the present 
to the future, is a feature of the 
prudential understanding utterly un- 
known to them. Those who live 
from hand to mouth, reason from 
hand to mouth. It is no blame to 
them, but the mere law derived from 
their situation, that they cannot ex- 
pand their calculations beyond the 
scale of their own necessities. Unless 
powerfully controlled and overbalan- 
ced by the influences of property, it is 
certain that the class of voters intro- 
duced by lord Morpeth’s bill would 
prostrate the grandeur of this coun- 
try within ten years. But, in reality, 
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such a class of voters would take @ 
more instant and decisive course to: 
wards that consummation. For it is 
certain that, in any case where the 
electoral influence of a pauper class 
should succeed in obtaining an undis- 
puted command of the legislative 
body, they would refuse to undertake 
any war; and by making this refusal 
known to the whole world, they would 
invite insult and wrong from every 
quarter where a rival interest could 
be found. 

But it is not necessary that weshould 
follow out the consequences of this 
Irish revolution into all their extre- 
mities. Its operation upon war, and 
generally upon our relations to foreign 
powers, would be only a single phasis 
of the multiform ruin which it must 
work. Indeed, why should we spend 
words upon a case lying within these 
broad limits? Britain has expanded 
through many centuries under a cer- 
tain known political system: that 
system it is Lord Morpeti’s proposal 
utterly to abolish in one fatal hour. 
Revolutions are infinitely varied in 
apparent magnitude and in virtual 
magnitude. Some, which seem to 
menace us the most, are turned aside 
and oftentimes defeated in their nearer 
approach. Some are disarmed by their 
own practical working. But others 
there are, which, seeming at first a 
little cloud not bigger than a man’s 
hand, rapidly expand, and overcast the 
whole vault of the sky overhead. 
Lord John Russell it was who said 
that Great Britain could not support 
the shock of an annual revolution. 
But how much less can she support 
the shock of that revolution which 
would in one year invert, literally 
throw into an inverted action, a power 
that has through eight centuries been 
the basis of her social activity ! Hither- 
to it has been the necessity of indi- 
gence as indigence to ‘exist without 
political power.’ But because poverty 
was thus depressed, did it follow that 
the poor were depressed? Not atall. 
To the poor man was laid open, as 
to the rich man, an avenue to every 
mode of power; only he was made 
sensible that he could not travel far 
through these avenues as a poor man. 
Thus hope and every motive to exer- 
tion were diffused like light through 
every gradation of life ; the cottage and 
the palace were reached alike by their 
cheerful influence ; whilst power was 
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still placedin its propercentres, and re- 
posed upon its only endurable basis of 
property. A man need only look into 
the Oceana of Harrington, long since 
acknowledged as the wisest of all po- 
litical philosophers, to be satisfied that 
the very primal law of social institu- 
tions is—the gravitation of power to 
property. This is the great central 
force by which all things are kept in 
their places; and, as Harrington 
shows, if your very object were to sow 
the seeds of civil war and eternal dis- 
sensions in a state, you could in no 
way better ensure that object than by 
placing the power in one focus, the 
property in another; by granting, in 
short, to the property of the country 
no regular organ for giving expression 
to its influence. For, as power does 
and must follow property, the only 
result of denying to it a large regular 
action upon public affairs is, to force 
it upon opening irregular modes of 
action for itself. Harrington, contem- 
porary with Cromwell, naturally saw 
in the landed or real property of the 
country, the only apparent wealth of 
any magnitude and stability. Colonial 
property had not yet commenced ; for 
Jamaica, our first colony in the sense 
of an aid to the national funds, was 
not conquered until a year or two 
after the first outline of the Oceana 
was written. Manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry were in their earliest 
infancy. Even in the following reign 
of Charles II., they were but putting 
forth feeble and elementary energies. 
Harrington was therefore rigorously 
right as regarded the country of his 
own times, in making the political 
power coincident and co-extensive 
with the territorial wealth. All 
other wealth was fluxionary, liable 
to endless subdivision or disper- 
sion, and not embodied at that 
time in any stable class. Suffer the 
power of any country to settle into 
any other capital centre than the 
steady and solid property of that 
country, and you prepare a broad 
necessity for two results—first, for a 
violent and capricious foreign policy ; 
secondly, for intestine feuds. Talent, 


for instance, so long as it moves un- 
der a far wider and graver control 
from influences of property, may have 
a legitimate opening provided for it: 
provided the proportions of its range 
are made subordinate to the other 
elements of power, it is not amiss that 
some such means of emerging and 
displaying itself should exist, as in 
former times brought forward the 
two Pitts, father and son, and Ed- 
mund Burke, into Parliament, But 
if talent is now recognized as the legi- 
timate fountain of power, as we have 
seen for the last ten years in France, 
where clever editors of smart poli- 
tical journals have been summoned 
away, with all their party violence, 
and their craving for effect, and their 
preposterous love of novelty, to the 
President’s seat at the council board, 
or to the Foreign Secretary’s post of 
conducting a difficult external policy, 
or to the Ambassador’s function 
of moderating, by his suaviter in 
modo, the fortiter in re necessities, as 
they happen to emerge, of national 
diplomacy—woe to the people where 
such an error has untuned the whole 
framework of society; and woe to 
the neighbours of such a people, who 
must abide the hazard of all the un- 
steady principles applied to foreign 
relations, which, in such a ease, will 
have usurped the old authentic sanc- 
tions of territorial and hereditary in- 
fluence. Two other vices of plan 
might finish and mature the unsteadi- 
ness of such a polity ; first, if the so- 
lemnizing effects of Christianity, as 
distributed through the great economy 
of parishes, were in any signal degree 
disturbed ; secondly, if the law of suc- 
cession to landed estates were such as 
to force them into perpetual decre- 
ments at every stage, so as to ope- 
rate politically, either by continual 
disfranchisement of properties, if the 
law fixed any minimum for the quali- 
fication of an elector, or to multiply 
votes in aruinous excess, if the law 
did not. Now, these vices also are 
illustrated in the present condition of 
France.* The electors there are 
falling as much below the proper 





* Condition of France.—The natural death of the French system, in the conti- 
nental subdivision of the landed estates, and what may be: considered its euthanasy, 
by comparison with the worse evils that attend it at present, seems to be—that the 
small sections of Jand, when degraded by frequent descents into mere useless frac- 
tions, incapable of yielding a livelihood, will be bought up and re-combined into large 
properties. But the dilemma in that case, as to the electoral vote, will be this—either 
these properties, being very large, will absorb a number of votes into the person of 
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amount, as‘in‘Irelandy by Lord Mor- 
peth’s fatal. gift, (if such a gift had 
any chanceof parliamentary sanction,) 
they must far transcend it. 

Thus, in reality, if this bill could be 
carried, every curse that now convulses 
France would be soon transferred to 
ourselves. Every body is agreed that 
it would be madness to presume any 
possibility of confining such a measure 
to Ireland. The franchise must be 
lowered within three years in Eng- 
land and Scotland, The reign of pro- 
perty would be at anend. The legi- 
timate’ influence of property, conser- 
vative in all directions—conservative 
(by direct action as well as by indi- 
rect sympathy) of all our most valu- 
able institutions—would perish for po- 
litical purposes, The reign of talent 
would succeed, whieh, in such a field, 
means little more than the art of 
showy speaking, and (worse even than 
this) the era of unprincipled ambition. 
Many a man who now possesses a 
vote, and is content to apply it in a 
way serviceable to the public, so long 
as no temptation arises powerfully to 
draw him in another direction, and is 
often obliged to apply it serviceably 
when no desperate undertaker of bad 
purposes comes forward as a candi- 
date, will act far otherwise when a 
solid temptation arises in the shape of 
a constituency largely increased by 
men as needy as himself, and when 
the changing composition of the House 
of Commons opens a hopeful career to 
needy adventurers. He will regard 
those objects as no longer chimerical, 
as soon as he finds himself strength- 
ened by a majority of voters in the 
same indigent section of society, which 
at present he regards as equally un- 
attainable and wicked. His opinion 
of their wickedness will give way with 
the same facility before the disorgan- 
izing doctrines of the new candidates, 
who will now come forward in crowds. 
Multitudes of those who have prac- 
tised as mercenary orators on the 
question of.slavery (not slave-trade) 
abolition, repeal of the corn-laws, &c., 
are not to be viewed as men that even 
erroneously had any such concientious 
views as they professed. Generally 
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great cities from obscure conditions 
of society, are troubled with no em- 
barrassing principles upon any sub- 
ject, with no seruples of conscience, 
with no accurate knowledge, all of 
which might operate as drags, or re- 
tarding forces upon the disposable value 
of their talent; but are ready at an 
hour's notice to undertake any career 
of public agitation in behalf of any 
possible opinions. These men, as lee+ 
turers to open the road, flashy orators 
to improve the impression, and local 
committees to countenance the publie 
objects, will soon give credit and 
plausibility to parliamentary schemes, 
such as now could find no support in 
any quarter. Many a man has been 
drawn, by the contagion of sympathy 
with his own class acting as a mob, 
into outrages of destruction or spolia- 
tion, such as he could never have 
contemplated with toleration in his 
solitary hours. And undoubtedly we 
are mistaken, if we rely upon that 
mode of applying his vote, which 
many a poor man has adopted, when 
at most a party triumph was at stake, 
for any argument or inference as to 
the same man’s conduct when he is 
made aware that a large personal 
benefit would arise from befriending 
a revolutionary proposal. Not merely 
the personal benefit would bias him, 
but the new-born certainty of carry- 
ing that scheme in concert with many 
allies, which upon any present re- 
sourees of mischief would be altoge- 
ther visionary. Amongst the earliest 
ruins which we should see following - 
in the train of this great parliamentary 
ruin, [a ruin already in itself twofold 
—ruin of the electoral body, and ruio 
of the House of Commons, according 
to the just composition of either] would 
be the utter extinction of the church, 
as a body having any connexion with 
the state, and the rapid decay of the 
aristocracy. The Protestant church 
would go down altogether in Ireland, 
except as a dissenting body barely 
tolerated ; ana perhaps ot tolerated 
in any public sense. Even in Eng. 
land the abolition of church rates 





as 


an individual, which, under another form, restores the evil of an electoral body too 
much diminished ; or, being small, they will, under the law of inheritance, rapidly 
come back to the same fractional condition—a eondition equally unfavourable to the 
moral economy, and to the political steadiness of the land. 
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would throw the support of that 
vast religious machinery which we 
now enjoy, upon a section of the 
landholders: whilst the mutilation of 
the establishment in all her dignities, 
and the depression in every way of the 
ecclesiastical interest, would greatly 
injure the church as a_ profession. 
And it is well known that two of the 
most conspicuous professionsin English 
society—viz. the army and the church, 
—are both upheld in their brilliant ex- 
ternal respectability by the fact, that 
it is not (as on the Continent) the 
penniless who resort to them, but those 
whobring to these professions a larger 
capital than they expect to receive 
from them.*—As to the aristocracy, 
the first blow struck at its respectability 
would be the abolition of primogeni- 
ture as a mode of privilege. That 
gone, the order would sink. In re- 
ligion we should certainly never settle 
into the low condition of France, where 
by general testimony the men of su- 
perior education never are seen within 
the walls of a church. This wou'd 


not happen with us, because we have 
always been a much more religious 
people than the French; but we should 
sink into the anarchy of American 


sectarianism. With respect to the 
high order of influences that emanate 
from a splendid aristocracy, these 
would fade away ; and we should lan- 
guish into a condition of which it is 
hard to say whether it is stigmatized 
worse when described as French or as 
American. Inneither country, at this 
moment, is there any class surviving 
in whom by birth and natural inde- 
pendence, as well by the noble senti- 
ment of ancient descent, a spirit of 
honour is recognised as characteristic- 
ally lodged; in whom therefore the 
national honour is supposed to burn as 
a concentrated distinction. At this 
moment, whatever be the public 
interest at stake, or supposed to be 
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at stake, we see no body of men, 
except occasionally a body of govern- 
ment officials, coming forward in the 
provinces to address the crown. We 
see no gallant body, answering to the 
“gentlemen” of Great Britain, coming 
forward temperately to support the 
honour of their land ; but in doing that 
to check the shameful license of low- 
bred Frenchmen in offering insults to 
pacific and unoffending neighbours. 
If there is no class in France who feel 
themselves disgraced by the wanton 
and unprovoked explosion of malice 
to this country, through the French 
press for the last six months, then there 
is no considerable portion existing of 
the ancient French aristocracy. If 
there is a class that have felt France 
dishonoured by this ruffian conduct, 
then it is evident that they have no 
corporate union, no esprit-de-corps, 
and no practical power in the country. 
In America the same grievous defect 
of a high-minded and distiuet aristo- 
cracy may be recognised in every act. 
Wherefore this abuse of the British? 
Wherefore this violent prejudication 
of every question which arises between 
us, before the facts even are brought 
to light or circulated? Or supposing 
(which we are far from granting) that 
a particular minister or administration 
had at all overstepped the line of ra- 
tional patriotic duty, wherefore this 
determination to make the whole Bri- 
tish people, so thoroughly quiescent 
as they are, and so incapable of be~- 
coming parties to any wrong or oppres- 
sion upon others, responsible for acts 
of which they do not pretend to know 
the very circumstances or’ motives ? 
But, were there no other case on re- 
cord, one there is, which in itself, and 
singly, exemplifies the want of an 
aristocracy, and the deep evil of that 
want, in the American system of so- 
ciety: it is that ever-memorable case 
of the American navy ; it is the pos- 





* With respect to the army, Sir Hussey Vivian repeated (in the debate on Lord 
Keane’s pension) a fact sufficiently notorious to all who have any relatives connected 
with that service; viz. that nine-tenths of the commissioned officers give their services 


virtually for nothing. 
and therefore without purchase. 


About a score are now raised to commissions from the ranks, 
Those who enter by purchase, give for their com- 


missions a sum which would produce their annual pay if simply lodged with an annuity 
office. The clergy, again, sink from L.600 to L.1000 upon a university education. But 
apart from that sacrifice, four out of every five bring into the church as large incomes 
on an average as they find. Otherwise, under modern prices and modern usages, they 
could not educate families; for L.290 a-year is the average sum which this calumniated 


church allows to its incumbents. 
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sibility that a brave, and, except when 
jealousy is concerned, we must believe 
a generous people, should first seduce 
our sailors; fight us with our own 
children and brothers ; suffer a public 
system of perjury to be countenanced 
in their offices for the sake of dena- 
tionalizing these men; but chiefly 
(hear it, ancient chivalry of Christen- 
dom!) should be capable, nationally, 
of so base a trick as that of sending 
out ships of the line, and then for the 
sake, verbally, of stealing a triumph 
or evading a defeat, should name 
them and class them as frigates! So 
did not France, Spain, nor Holland, 
in the bitterest hours of their mortifi- 
cation—at skill confounded, indomi- 
table courage made useless, and noble 
blood running to waste in their vain 
conflicts with our naval supremacy. 
Much good, oh Americans! you must 
share with us by inheritance from our 
common British ancestry : much good, 
it is to be hoped, you must have learned 
from us. But, assuredly, you never 
learned this miserable trickery from 
loyal-hearted Britain ; for, if there is 
one form of generosity more prevalent 
than another in our island, it is the 
universal intolerance exhibited for any 
mean denial of merit in an enemy. 
Such is the character of evil now 
laying waste all ancient chivalrous 
feeling, all magnanimity, and some- 
times even the decencies of truth, in 
America and France. How natural, 
therefore, that a fear should continu- 
ally reach the heart of an English- 
man, lest any political change may 
have power to blight that unrivalled 
model of a high-minded aristocracy, 
which, in his own country, maintains 
the public honour so unimpaired, 
sending down a manly spirit of truth 
through all classes, and banishing 
alike the boyish emptiness of gas- 
conade, and the brutal ruffianism of 
insolence to the absent. Yet, if it 
were possible that this Irish bill should 
pass, it is not our aristocracy merely 
that we must expect to see falling be- 
fore it. Greater blessings even than 
that, and, in fact, in a rapid inverse 
order, the whole succession of causes 


to which British grandeur may be 
traced, all must unlink, lose their 
connexion, and perish separately, if 
democracy could inundate the land, as 
it must do, through any measure so 
levelling as Lord Morpeth’s. 

But there lies the security that the 
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measure will not pass. The conse- 
quences are too instant, the peril is 
too.clamorous, for that possibility, 
Hence the belief generally diffused, 
that the Ministry neither expect the 
bill to pass, nor in fact wish it. Henee 
also a rumour in well-informed quar- 
ters—that the bill has been expressly 
provided with this monstrous revolu- 
tionary clause, in order to ensure its 
not passing ; the secret purpose of the 
bill being, it is said, to break the fall 
of the present Cabinet, by charging 
that fall upon this one particular Irish 
measure, rather than upon their gen- 
eral merits as an administration. 
Whether this were the original pur- 
pose of the bill or not, most certain it 
is that this will be its effect unless sig- 
nally modified ; and that either the 
Ministry or the ministerial bill will 
suffer an ejection from the House; 
most probably both. The chances are, 
at any rate, multiplied greatly for the 
restoration of a Conservative cabinet. 
Already, without the bill of Lord 
Morpeth, it was an event which men 
generally expected, and which the 
whole current of recent elections, Wal- 
sall, Canterbury, Monmouthshire, East 
Surrey, some of these under extraor- 
dinary defect of preparations on the 
winning side, have successively pre- 
figured to men’s hopes. And one - 
feature in this general expectation is 
important, as significant of a change 
not likely to be transient: it is that 
the current of this expectation has 
been setting strongly towards this 
same direction, and steadily, for the 
last two or three years. The uni- 
formity and the gradual increase of 
such an anticipation, distinguish it 
from one of those party rumours set 
forward as a private speculation of 
intrigue. This rumour, on the con- 
trary, arises with the public; and is 
rather a mode of summons gradually 
strengthening into a general acclama- 
tion, from the national voice recalling 
a Conservative ministry as indispen- 
sable to the public service, than any 
tentative rumour from an interested 
quarter. Ten years have passed since 
the Reform frenzy took possession of 
the public mind. Time has been al- 
lowed for a thorough experiment, both 
as respects the reform itself, and the 
reforming party. A deeper exposure 
of error, or a more thorough reaction, 
has not perhaps ever occurred upon 
the field of politics. And, except 
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from pérsonal ‘accidents, we believe 
that there will be small hope indeed; 
from the complexion of their politics, 
for any re-combination of a “Liberal” 
administration for many years to 
come. 

Sir Robert Peel will assume the 
supremacy in this Conservative go- 
‘vernment, whenever it may be formed, 
‘as a matter of necessity. As in com- 
petition with him, there is hardly a 
ehoice ; not because there is not the 
greatest merit in other junior mem- 
‘bers of that party, but because Sir 
‘Robert’s experience and public ser- 
vices have been longer in the public 
éye than those of any other Conser- 
vative statesman, except the Duke of 
“Wellington ; and of him, though 
possibly granted to the prayers of the 
whole nation for a season of further 
unparalleled usefulness as a public 
‘counsellor, we can hardly go so far as 
to wish that he should ever again 
distress himself with the harassing 
labours or the anxieties of official life. 
Except for his invaluable opinions, 
this’ great servant of the nation is 
“viewed by every body as now for ever 
‘relieved from the burdens of public 
duty. 

Mean time, of Sir Robert Peel, it 
“is said that he no longer wishes for 
office ; which, if it be true, is not 
extraordinary. For the perverse ac.. 
cidents which have combined, with 
his own high principle, to shorten 
his terms of power, or wholly to inter- 
cept it, have been‘such as are probably 
enough to produce the customary ef- 
fect of disappointment and of hope 
deferred, in weaning the heart from 
its early enthusiasm; concurring with 
which natural impulses,his mature age 
must now perhaps have diminished 
the natural attractions of high place 
and office to a man who, without the 
benefit of such accessaries, already en- 
joys so much of national consideration 
from the mere authority of his public 
character. Sir Robert Peel, however, 
is not the man of whom we need fear 
that he will allow much weight to his 
private tastes, when brought into col- 
lision with the wishes of the nation. 
He will hold it a point of duty to set 
aside his own feelings under a sum- 
mons of so grave acharacter. And 
we believe it to be probable that he 
will now give his name and the au- 
thority of his counsels to a longer 
period of our history than could have 
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been antitipated, before the nation 
had been disabused of the Reform 
mania, and had enjoyed a sear 
experimental knowledge of “Liberal” 
politics, 

It is, however, unfortunate for Sir 
Robert's prospects, and it marks the 
continued operation of that fatality 


almost which has hitherto interfered: 


with the advantageous display of his 
political system, that he will be likely 
to enter upon his splendid career, if 
it should commence just now; under 
a deep gloom of impending war. The 
considerate part of the nation will 


not, however, forget that war, if it 


must come, has not been even acci- 
dentally connected with his policy ; 
it must be viewed as a legacy inherit- 
ed from the Cabinet now existing. 

Yet, in mere candour, even that 
Cabinet must be acquitted of all cri- 
minal responsibility for the war, if 
war it must be, either with France or 
with America. Both nations have 
behaved with a violence so passionate 
and effeminate—both have kindled so 
suddenly into a wrath so thoroughly 
disproportioned even to their own 
statements of grievance—that reasons 
almost overpowering are now begin- 
ning to arise for attaching credit to 
rumours floating in public for some 
time back, that France and America 
have been acting in collusion upon a 
previous contract of hostility to this 
country. The allegations of insult 
from France, of outrage from Ame- 
rica, seem so utterly without founda- 
tion, as hardly to have been adopted 
with decision and consistency by ei- 
ther government in its remonstrances. 
The ground taken by each has been 
shifted in the course of a very brief 
negotiation, and by the American 
government, in particular, with re- 
gard to Mr M‘Leod’s ease; so flagrant- 
ly shifted, as to make the coherence 
of the two representations already 
past all power of retrieval, no matter 
what explanations may be offered 
hereafter ; whilst each of the two, 
apart from their mutual inconsistency, 
is separately inconsistent with the facts 
as reported from Canada. 

In the midst of all this vacillation 
and infirmity of purpose as to the pre- 
texts they shall catch at, there seems to 
be no hesitation at all in the prattical 
advances to the final object of war. 
The enormous augmentation of the 
army from 280,000, to very little short 
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of 600,000 men—the corresponding aug- 
mentation of the marinethe vast 
money votes for extra services ;—and as 
much, perhaps, as any other sign in 
value and significance—the secret drill- 
ing of troops, pursued so energetically, 
and with such mysterious hurry—all 
alike point to one inevitable conclu- 
sion; whilst the reserve and disguise 
kept up, are believed td indicate no 
irresolution, but only the present im- 
maturity of the preparations. Can it 
be that Louis-Philippe finds his chance 
of preserving the French crown abso- 
lutely lost; without this bribe of war 
to the rabid passions of his people, and 
adopts it therefore as a mere measure 
of desperation ? Ifso, we shall all think 
that he would have fallen with more 
dignity in maintaining the course of 
justice; and that he will fall not the 
less in the end, after this most mon- 
strous concession to the spirit of blank 
aggression and perfidious revenge. For 
as yet, the sufficient causa litis remains 
uninvented: the ingenuity of poets has 
not yet devised a single article towards 
that manifesto which is the usual pro- 
logue to war. The reason, the argu- 


ment, the object of the war, are as yet 
all buried-in the clouds of speculation : 
aven the embryo outline of a grievance 
has not yet been made apparent: and 


already the preparations for war are six 
months gone towards maturity. 
Wetherefore stand thoroughly blame- 
less in the eyes of Europe. Even Lord 
Palmerston seems untouched by error, 
were it to the mere extent of a punc- 
tilio, in so far as regards France. To 
ourselves at home, he stands account- 
able for having on very insufficient 
grounds kept back important informa- 
tion with respect to the affairs of the 
Levant, and for having allowed an op- 
portunity to a French minister, by his 
mischievous system of mere oral nego- 
tiations, unchecked by any minutes or 
evidences whatever, for taxing the dip- 
- lomatic representative of Great Britain 
with a positive falsehood. This was 
scandalous. But, allowing for so 
grievous an error, Lord Palmerston 
really seems otherwise by very much 
the most effective member of the Ca- 
binet, and accordingly (as we might 
expect) an object of enmity and hostile 
intrigue to a cabal amongst the other 
members. Even by her ministers, 
therefore, England is amenable to no 
blame, to.no imputation of so much as 
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a verbal offence from France. And of 
Sir Robert: Peel, in the midst of. that 
unhappy war expenditure, into which 
it now seems but too probable that we 
shall be forced, it must be borne ia 
mind, and continually impressed upon 
the impatient populace of our cities, 
that he was not even chronologically 
associated with the mysterious origin 
of this great calamity. 

Of China it seems unfair to speak, 
without more of positive information. 
It looks ill, undoubtedly, when a per- 
son is selected for a negotiation of 
special difficulty, not upon any reputa+ 
tion of local knowledge, or of diploma- 
tic skill, but simply as a near relative of 
the nobleman presiding at the Admi- 
ralty. This early presumption against 
Admiral Elliot has certainly been 
strengthened by various acts of appa- 
rent thoughtlessness, and some ofdown- 
right imbecility on his part. And the 
mere want of adyance in the purposes 
of so costly an armament, to say no- 
thing of the Admiral’s seeming obse- 
quiousness to Chinese suggestions, fur- 
nishes in itself a strong argument for 
auguring ill of this expedition. To 
have sent home no specific information, 
and by two distinct opportunities, from 
so remote a corner of the earth, is a 
further heavy ground of blame against 
the commander-in-chief of the com- 
bined forces. Something wrong is al« 
ready evident. And there is too much 
reason to believe that nobody is em. 
ployed confidentially from home, or 
with any discretionary power in the ar- 
rangements, who js at all familiar with 
Chinese knavery, or the enormous folly 
of Chinese opinions and self-conceit. 
However, in justice, we must wait for 
more light. And, in the mean time, 
one thing appears in favour of Admiral 
Elliot—viz. that however he may have 
yielded too unresistingly to Chinese 
appointments, removing the negotia- 
tions far away from the capital, he has 
not given up Chusan. 

We had meant to touch upon those 
points in which the Conservatives 
have internal differences of opinion 
amongst themselves. These, however, 
furnish too large a field of discussion for 
a mere incidental notice. One only, 
the renewal of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sion, we must allude to for the pur- 
pose of lamenting that Sir Robert Peel 
should have dismissed it with an ob- 
jectionso slight and trivial as any which 
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s the mere funerals of paupers. 
Surely he must be aware that heavy 
and dismal charges are afloat against 
the new Poor-Law; that the mere 
saving in money is peremptorily asserted 
to be a pure delusion, sustained by 
keeping out of sight the whole&ircum- 
stances of the expendittires_how much, 
for instance, that used tobe charged 
against the Poor-Rates, is now charged 
to another fund; how much that used 
to cost nothing separately on account 
of the poor, as rural police, is now 
raised, by the new poor system, to an 
enormous item of public expense ; but, 
worse than all impostures besides, how 
much that used to be spent on consi- 
derations of humanity, is now saved by 
means of most unchristian cruelty. 
The imputations against the new Poor- 
Law are heavy indeed. Grant that 
they are exaggerated—a thing likely 
enough—that will not excuse the re- 
fusal of stern examination. And this, 
delayed as it may be, must revolve 
upon us in a heavier shape at last. 
But this one oversight. of Sir Ro- 
bert’s, though grievous and surprising 
to those who know his humanity, can- 
not prove more than that his ear has 
been abused. Having so vast a range 
of topics to examine, he is often obliged 
to read vicariously; and according to 
the prejudications of those on whom 
he relies, he is naturally sometimes 
deceived. We may add, that besides 
the greatest misfortune of all, as he 
will himself rate it, if he should here« 


after find that he has been deceived in _ 


a case of clamorous iniquity, involving 
the interests of many unhappy paupers, 
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his neglect is likely to injure him in 
another way. 

However, we repeat our own be; 
lief, that Sir Robert erred only through 
misinformation ; and the whole subs 
ject certainly requires a most searching 
exposition, conducted in a spirit of 
solemnity transcendant-to all partisan- 
ship. Mean time, this one question 
dismissed, we are happy, on many ac- 
counts, to believe that Sir Robert 
Peel will soon be at the head of our 
affairs; for a great, if a gloomy and 
perilous, era is approaching. War, 
the most signally unprovoked that is 
known to Christian history, apparently 
is all but inevitable. There was an 
old prophecy (published and many 
times re-published through the course 
of the last century) to the effect that 
England should never, for many gene- 
rations, attain to a peace of twenty- 
seven years’ duration. One is led to 
recollect this prophecy at present. 
That fatality, rather than any reason- 
able cause, seems to have governed 
the event. Great movements are pro- 
bably at hand, operating through other 
interests than that of war. On Sir 
Robert Peel we rely for showing, that 
to all interests of every order his policy 
applies. And throughout that trying 
and critical, but splendid administra. 
tion which we anticipate, it is our 
faith that Sir Robert Peel will manifest 
the true liberality and the ample suffi. 
ciency for our national grandeur in every 
direction, and for all great interests 
alike, of Conservative principles, when 
rightly understood and when honestly 
applied. 
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